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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1939 


INTRODUCTION 


‘THE survey this year has been written in a period of 

darkness. The war in Spain has come to a conclusion, 
but the war in China has entered its third year and war has 
again broken out in Europe. 

The ties of a common Christianity which united nations 
have been, if not severed, at least so loosened that to some 
minds they seem to have become entirely ineffective. (‘“‘I 
suppose that now you will be closing down your work,” said 
a so-called churchman to a missionary society’s secretary, as 
though missions were a harmless hobby, to be laid aside when 
serious matters arise.’ In The Mission Field for November 1939.) 

But the Church was born in a time of stress and down the 
centuries has triumphed most in days of trouble. At Madras a 
year ago many realized as never before their membership in a 
world-wide community. Chinese and Japanese, French, German 
and British together realized their oneness in Christ. The 
Church continues. 

The editors have endeavoured to make the following record 
complete, but since the European war broke out communica- 
tions have been delayed and there may be omissions. A special 
section has been included, concerned with the effect on missions 


of the war. 
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THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


JAPAN 


‘THE war in China dragged on throughout 1939, sapping 

the life of Japan as well as of China. The prolongation 
into its third year of an attack which was expected to achieve its 
object speedily and decisively has exerted a pressure felt every- 
where. As more men have been sent abroad in the army or into 
factories, labour troubles have arisen concerning long hours of 
work and rising living costs. At the same time, the drain on the 
rural districts has increased. Deep ignorance continues about 
the causes, the aim, the course of what is even yet called ‘the 
Incident,’ and there is a complete lack of understanding of the 
Chinese. “The Incident’ is still regarded by the Japanese people 
as a holy war, to save eastern Asia from communism and to 
institute an era of peace and prosperity under Japanese direction. 
A desire for peace is certainly growing, but Japan is not yet 
ready to pay the necessary price. 

It was asserted at the League of Nations Advisory Committee 
on the Traffic in Opium, meeting in June in Geneva, that drug 
addiction was spreading among Japanese troops in China. 

A Bill for the Control of Religious Bodies, which has been 
in process of preparation since 1929, was passed by the Imperial 
Diet in March, to become effective from April 1st, 1940. The 
act recognizes Buddhism, Christianity and sect Shinto as 
religions of the empire; other religions come under the heading 
of ‘religious societies’ and will be closely scrutinized, as one 
purpose of the act is to control the activities of the many 
religious cults which have sprung up in recent years. Among 
advantages which may accrue to Christianity through the act 
—in addition to recognition as one of the three religions of the 
empire—are permission to organize Christian bodies as juridical 
persons, able to hold property, thus offering them legal protec- 
tion; and the regularization of local rules, for instance, regarding 
church services and preaching. Every denomination as well as 
every local congregation will be required to register when the 
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law becomes effective; and every application for recognition must 
be accompanied by a statement as to creed, ritual and organiza- 
tion. It may also be an advantage thus to have the creed registered 
at headquarters, and therefore less liable to misinterpretation. 
The new law appears to provide a certain measure of toleration 
and protection from unauthorized persecution, but it gives the 
minister of education and local governors power to interfere in 
church affairs, and penalties for violating orders are severe. 

THe CHURCH AND ITs Work.—Christians are faced with the 
ancient problem of conflicting loyalties to Church and to State. 
As Japanese they are loyal to the emperor, and many believe 
sincerely both in Japan’s mission to bring peace and order to 
eastern Asia and in the present war as a justifiable means to that 
end. They believe also that the Japanese Church has a special 
mission to further the Church in invaded China, and a certain 
amount of evangelistic and war relief work is being carried on 
by Japanese Christians in those areas. 

Many Christians, again, realize the gravity of the issues at 
stake in the pressure the government continues to exert on the 
whole population for Shinto observances, but loyalty to the 
emperor makes them shrink from precipitating a conflict and 
they continue to fall back on the government assurance that 
these observances are patriotic and non-religious. A Japanese 
professor is recently reported to have declared: ‘Christianity’s 
great problem in Japan to-day is to unite worship of the emperor 
with worship of God.’ 

Censorship of printed matter has been increasing, an instance 
worth noting here being that of the fapan Christian Year Book 
for 1939, from which were deleted several pages dealing with 
the war in China, social conditions and the position of Chris- 
tianity in the empire, the last being part of a paper written by 
some delegates to the Madras meeting on their return to Japan. 
The Findings of that meeting were not translated into Japanese; 
a pamphlet interpreting them was considered a more suitable 
medium. Fifteen Japanese had been present. 

The Church is, however, alive to its task of evangelism. In 
October-November 1938 both the All-Japan Christian Con- 
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ference and the annual meeting of the National Christian 
Council were held in Tokyo and it was decided to start a three- 
year united evangelistic campaign, which would also undertake 
training conferences for pastors and laymen. The campaign was 
launched in the spring of 1939, after some months of special 
preparation which included retreats. Dr Toyohiko Kagawa has 
been giving most of his time to the campaign, which lays 
emphasis on the policy he has for so long advocated—evangelism 
among vocational groups. The campaign is being carried on in 
Manchuria also. It works through local inter-church committees 
and so has been instrumental in drawing different church groups 
closer together. 

The newspaper evangelism movement was able to move into 
new permanent headquarters in Ikebukuro at the close of 1938. 
Since the great earthquake of 1923 the work has been directed 
from one or another temporary centre. 

There died in Tokyo on June 11th the Rev. Albert Oltmans, 
D.D., aged eighty-five years, a missionary in Japan for over 
fifty years. Retiring in 1926 from the mission of the Reformed 
Church Dr Oltmans became the secretary for Japan of the 
American Mission to Lepers. 

CuurcH UNIon.—The representatives of nine Churches ! 
at the All-Japan Christian Conference in the autumn of 1938 
expressed the general approval of their Churches to the theory 
of union. A joint commission was set up to study the question 
but no action has yet been taken. 

In April three bodies interested in church union were incor- 
porated into “The Christian Brotherhood,’ to work for union 
through co-operation. They were the Society for the Promotion 
of Church Union, the Laymen’s Movement for Church Union 
and the Committee on Church Union of the National Christian 
Council. 

Tue NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL.—When the National 
Christian Council of Korea was dissolved in 1938 its activities 
were transferred to the newly formed Chosen Kirisutokyo 


1 Anglican, Baptist, Christian, Congregational, Evangelical, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and United Brethren. 
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Domeikai (League of Christian Churches in Korea). A plan for 
close relationship between this League and the National Chris- 
tian Council of Japan has been drawn up and endorsed by both 
bodies. It provides for a committee on co-operation to be 
appointed by the League, the members of which will be co- 
opted as members of the annual conference of the Council; 
reciprocally, members of the Council will attend the annual 
conference of the League. All contacts of the League with the 
International Missionary Council will be through the National 
Christian Council of Japan. 

The organization of a similar league of all the Christian 
bodies in Manchuria was reported to the executive committee 
meeting of the National Christian Council in June. 

The Council has continued to sponsor relief work among 
the Chinese in the invaded area and service to the Japanese 
troops. 

EpucaTION.—One of the first moves of certain bodies 
interested in Christian education—including the National Chris- 
tian Council and the Christian Education Association—after the 
passing of the act to control religious bodies, was to approach 
the ministry of education on the subject of religion in the 
schools. It is held that as one of the three recognized religions 
Christianity should be able to claim that Christian teaching 
may be given and that no discrimination should be made 
against a Christian teacher. The outcome of the appeal has not 
yet been made known. 

There are indications that the increasing entry of women 
into industrial work and other positions outside their homes, in 
consequence of the absence of men at the war, will lead to a 
fuller recognition of women’s place in the national life. It is 
significant that Waseda University admitted women on the 
same terms as men at the beginning of the new school year in 
April, and that plans are in train for establishing several girls’ 
high schools. Up till this year, although a number of such 
schools have been opened by mission and other private organiza- 
tions, the government has been responsible for three only. 

Formerly many Chinese students were to be found in 
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Japan: but there was a general exodus on the outbreak of war, 
in 1937. Now, however, the tide is said to be turning and a 
certain number of Chinese from the invaded area have returned 
to study in Japan. Chinese and Korean Christian students have 
joined with Japanese in special prayer services, notably one held 
in Tokyo on the day of prayer of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

In memory of the late Dr R. K. Reischauer, the Society for 
International Cultural Relations has established a scholarship 
for Americans, to enable them to study Japanese culture. The 
first holder is the widow of Dr Reischauer. 

The death of Baron Shosuko Sata, Ph.D., in June, at the 
age of eighty-three, removed a leading Christian from the 
educational world. He had been one of Dr W. S. Clark’s converts 
as a student and was later president of Sapporo Agricultural 
College which developed under his leading into the Hokkaido 
Imperial University. 

LITERATURE.—The Daily Christian News, issued by the 
Japan Christian News Agency, has continued to appear and 
is eagerly read in Christian homes. It is looked upon by the 
Japanese press as the chief source of news of Christian activities 
both in Japan and throughout the world. 

As noted in our last survey, the Japanese Bible Society had 
issued a special edition of St John’s Gospel for distribution to 
the troops. Due chiefly to this, there has been a marked increase 
in the circulation of the Christian Scriptures. 


KorEA 


The distress of this period through which the Church is 
passing has not decreased during 1939; there has been persecu- 
tion of the Church as such and of individual Christians. Strong 
pressure has continued to be put by the Japanese police upon 
the Church to compel conformity to Shinto shrine observances 
—though a correspondent in the autumn said that pressure 
was beginning to be less fanatically exerted. Some of the 
customary Bible institutes and conferences were not held in 
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the mid-winter of 1938-39. But the Bible-loving and the Bible- 
studying Korean Christians have not diminished that love and 
study; this is shown by the record circulation of nearly a million 
copies of the Scriptures by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 1938-39. The Sunday School Association has been obliged 
to discontinue its work, a number of the workers having been 
imprisoned. Representatives of the police have attended mission 
committee meetings and tried to impose conditions regarding 
the subjects to be discussed. 

It will readily be understood how difficult is the position 
of the foreign missionary, whose influence is not approved by 
the Japanese authorities. The problem is how to help the Church 
in Korea without embarrassing it. A few examples may be given 
of how the difficulty is being met. The conference of Presby- 
terian missionaries (PN), meeting in Seoul in June, decided 
that missionaries should resign from such official positions as 
moderators of Churches, in favour of Koreans, and give them- 
selves to rural evangelism. The Australian Presbyterian mission 
has withdrawn from educational work in the Kyungnam Pro- 
vince, the primary schools passing under public education 
authorities, the Tongnai school under the provincial presbytery. 
Again, on the retirement of the American president of Ewha 
College, the Korean Dr Helen Kim has been appointed. 

Christian Koreans abroad are better placed. The Korean 
Church in Manchuria (in which no foreign missionary is working) 
is prospering and a separate General Assembly of Korean 
Presbyterian Churches in Manchuria is planned, formed from 
presbyteries which have up till now been under the jurisdiction 
of the General Assembly of the Korean Presbyterian Church. A 
new Methodist church for Koreans in Tokyo has been organized. 

Mention was made last year of the dissolution of the Korean 
Y.M.C.A. as a separate institution. It has become affiliated to 
the Japanese Y.M.C.A., and Korean and Japanese secretaries 
have met in Japan at staff conferences of the latter. 

The formation of the League of Christian Churches was 
mentioned above (see pp. 6-7). 

The celebrations of the jubilee of the Anglican Church 
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which it was intended to hold in 1939 have been postponed 
indefinitely. The proposed division of the diocese, leading eventu- 
ally to the formation of a separate province, is being kept in view. 

The executive committee of the Christian Literature Society 
of Korea has started to raise an endowment fund of 50,000 yen 
by June 1940, which will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Society. 

The social service activities carried on by Christian bodies 
in Korea continue to cover a wide field. A summary of such 
work, convenient for reference, was published in the March 
issue of the Korea Mission Field. 

Hamheung hospital is planning an extension of its anti- 
tuberculosis work, and it is hoped to raise funds to send a Korean 
doctor to Canada for advanced study of the treatment of this 
disease, still so prevalent in Korea. 


FORMOSA 


As in Korea, anti-foreign (especially anti-British) sentiment 
on the part of the authorities has made the position of mission- 
aries very difficult, and the same problem exists, namely, how 
to help the Church in Formosa without causing embarrassment 
or worse to its leaders. Bible classes and home visiting are 
possible in the smaller towns, but not in the large centres. 

In the endeavour to force all householders to set up miniature 
Shinto shrines in their houses, certain local officials have held 
the school authorities responsible for seeing this is done in the 
homes of their pupils. In this matter, as in Shinto shrine attend- 
ance by school children, Formosan Christians as a whole feel 
it best to comply, affirming the merely patriotic nature of their 
action. 

After long delay, both the boys’ and the girls’ schools con- 
nected with the English Presbyterian mission have been accorded 
recognition on the basis of their amended regulations and trust 
deeds. It is expected that Bible teaching will be permitted in 
the school boarding-houses, although it has ceased to be part 
of the curriculum and may not be given in the schools. 
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CHINA 


ANOTHER year of war has passed. Proposals for peace 

were submitted by Japan in December 1938, but were 
such as could not be accepted by a nation resolved to preserve 
its independence, and were at once rejected. A correspondent 
of The Times (London) well summed up the situation at the 
beginning of the third year of war, in July: “Two years have 
brought Japan many victories, but not victory.’ 

The sufferings of the Chinese are beyond all computation. 
In addition to military casualties, countless civilians have been 
killed or rendered homeless in the ruthless aerial bombing of 
defenceless towns and villages. Over the south, south-west and 
west air raids have been made continually, sometimes for days 
in succession. In Kweiyang, in February, 600 were killed and 
650 wounded in five minutes. Eighty aeroplanes raided Sianfu 
for a whole day in October. Floods, epidemics, the recru- 
descence of banditry by hungry Chinese in no-man’s-land, 
reprisals by Japanese for attacks by guerrillas, and in addition 
the Chinese ‘scorched earth’ policy, have added to the horrors 
through which the peasantry and small-town dwellers have 
had to live. Estimates of the number of homeless refugees vary 
from fifty million to one hundred and fifty million. 

But none of these things has brought defeat to China or 
victory to Japan. Over the greater part of the invaded areas 
‘Japan’s administrative power extends only over rifle range’ 
(The Times, July 11th), and ‘the puppet governments set up in 
the occupied areas could not last a day without Japanese 
military support. The long lines of communication are con- 
tinually harassed’ (Ibid., July roth). Again, ‘No Japanese force 
of less than five hundred men can leave the line of the railways 
or the safety of the principal city walls and proceed twenty 
miles in any direction without being wiped out’ (Jbid., August 
6th). The aim of the Chinese guerrillas is to occupy and 
garrison all the territory between the lines of communication, 
to reorganize village councils, then to boycott Japanese imports, 
prevent exports, hamper Japanese movements by theft of rails 
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and so on. Considerable success has attended this policy, and 
between sixty and seventy per cent of north China is computed 
to be under guerrilla control. The new ‘central government’ 
which it is proposed to set up in Nanking under the chairman- 
ship of Mr Wang Ching-wei is expected to replace the present 
Japan-controlled government in Nanking, but the ‘Peking 
provisional government’ is likely to continue to function more 
or less independently. 

The latter part of the year was marked by the development 
of strong anti-British sentiment on the part of the Japanese, 
manifested in the blockade of Tientsin and the expulsion of 
British residents, including many missionaries, from their 
stations (see below, p. 13). 

One of the darkest spots in the Japanese administration of 
the invaded areas is the large-scale traffic in drugs, which, 
mentioned in former surveys, has still continued and reached 
immense proportions. In Soochow there are reported to be 
upwards of five hundred opium-smoking dens; in Nanking 
50,000 of the inhabitants (one-eighth of the population) are 
estimated to be heroin addicts; in Changchow, between the 
above-mentioned cities, 10,000 out of a population of 100,000 
are registered opium smokers. Even allowing for exaggeration 
the figures are appalling, and it is little comfort to learn that 
the Japanese soldiers are themselves becoming addicts (see 
p. 4). Free China, on the other hand, is making heroic efforts 
to get rid of the vice by abolishing cultivation of the poppy; 
‘the end is in sight in Szechwan,’ we read. 

All over free China new enterprises have been rapidly 
springing up. In and about Kunming, the capital of Yunnan, 
there are now cotton and silk mills, and industrialized farming; 
in the north-west the wool industry is being developed; in 
Szechwan and Kweichow many new industries have been 
launched. These new undertakings are on a co-operative basis. 
One of the most remarkable things about China to-day is the 
decentralizing of industry and the rapid growth of village 
co-operative industries, the local societies being integrated into 
district, provincial and national unions. The movement is being 
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developed under the ministry of economic affairs, with the 
title of the China Industrial Co-operatives, and many of the 
local societies are now self-supporting. The number of new 
co-operative societies formed is said to be about 2500 monthly. 

THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—The Church in the war areas 
has shared the waste and set-backs which the whole nation 
has undergone. Organized church life has suffered severely. 
Congregations are dispersed, many of the younger men and 
women have gone, the claims of war relief and the housing of 
refugees have entailed so great a drain on finances that many 
self-supporting local churches cannot now pay their way. But 
clergy and other workers, Chinese and missionaries, women as 
well as men, have stuck to their posts bravely and calmly, 
steadying and encouraging the people, and in so doing their 
own spiritual life has been deepened. The absence of hatred 
and of a vindictive spirit among Christians is still marked. A 
British Methodist missionary, the Rev. Albert Leigh, was killed 
in an air raid on Pingkiang (Hunan) in March. 

Difficulties in the invaded areas are great. Some buildings 
have been destroyed or seized for billeting, thefts by Chinese 
bandits or Japanese troops have denuded others. The Rhenish 
mission in Kwantung, among others, suffered badly in the 
latter respect, but German missions on the whole have been 
better treated by the Japanese than American or British. With 
the development of the political anti-British movement in the 
summer, efforts (largely successful) were made by the Japanese 
to stir up local Chinese against the missionaries while, on the 
other hand, missionaries were warned that unless they left their 
stations the Chinese Christians would be made to suffer. Local 
anti-British committees were formed and threatening posters 
were displayed. 1 Hence the Baptist Missionary Society’ s 
missionaries were forced to leave their Shansi stations in 
August; the Bishop of Shantung and others of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel left Taian in the same month; 
Canadian missionaries had to leave north Honan and Anglican 
missionaries south Hopei in September; and by early October 

1 A typical one read: ‘Unless Britishers (sic) are all killed, war cannot end.’ 
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practically no British mission station remained open in Hopei, 
Shansi or north Honan. Out of twenty-three mission hospitals 
seventeen have been forcibly closed, the staff in some cases being 
molested by the mob. In every case it was evident that the 
moving spirit was Japanese. The motive was no doubt partly 
political, but there is evidence that the Japanese have been 
astonished to learn the extent and depth of the influence of 
Christianity in China, and believed that the removal of mission- 
aries would greatly weaken this influence. Whether, and when, 
the latter will be able to return to their stations is uncertain. 

In Manchuria pressure continues to be exerted on Church 
and schools to do reverence at Confucian temples—the sub- 
stitute for Shinto shrine attendance in Japan and Korea—but 
the practice has not as yet been introduced into the other in- 
vaded areas. The Church of Scotland mission in Manchuria 
heard in the autumn of 1938 that the authorities were not 
prepared to include churches and other buildings, used for 
purely religious purposes, under one juridical person with the 
educational properties, as it would be necessary for the purely 
religious buildings to be dealt with otherwise. Certain temporary 
regulations were laid down for ‘temples’ and missionaries, and 
where registration under these regulations was required the 
missionaries have felt no difficulty in complying. Thus, the 
theological college in Mukden has completed the necessary 
formalities. No information is yet to hand about whether, or 
in what form, the Religious Bodies Act, passed in Japan (see 
p. 4), will be applied to Manchuria. 

In free China opportunities for Christian witness are many 
and great. Everywhere there is a spirit of interest and enquiry. 
The Church of Christ in China has launched a missionary 
society whose first three missionaries have begun work in the 
province of Kweichow. A five-year movement has been started 
in western Szechwan, in preparation for the jubilee in 1944 of the 
beginning of work in the province by the Church Missionary 
Society. Early in February a week’s ‘post-Madras’ conference 
was held at Chengtu, when discussions were introduced by ten 
delegates to the meeting from China (thirty-four Chinese had 
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been present). A number of the recommendations made at 
Madras already had a place among the activities of the Church. 

To give but two examples of the practical work being done: 
Chungking is the centre of a host of activities of the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. In addition to its customary peace-time work, 
the former is maintaining three medical units in Kiangsi 
(co-operating with the Chungking Red Cross Society), a free 
ward and children’s clinic, an employment agency, a rural 
service station which includes an elementary school and provides 
village lectures, and a boatmen’s free school. The Association 
also provides lectures for the workers in some fifty factories and 
has organized a life-insurance scheme for them. In addition, it 
has a public library and reading-room, visited by a daily average 
of one thousand people, and pastes up daily about thirty yards 
of a wall-newspaper. The Y.W.C.A. as part of its student relief 
has established a hostel to house about two hundred girl refugee 
students, provides a school for illiterate women and another 
for children and a team of visiting teachers for those whose 
work keeps them in their homes, gives first-aid training and 
directs hospital supply working groups. 

The work of the Youth and Religion movement from 
1934-37 will be remembered as reaching educated Chinese 
youth with the challenge of Christ. In view of the migration of 
universities to south and south-west China a committee under 
the joint auspices of the National Christian Council, the China 
Christian Educational Association, and the National Com- 
mittees of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. planned a Youth and 
Religion campaign by three Chinese and one foreigner to the 
cities of Kunming, Kweiyang, Chungking and Chengtu in the 
spring. The speakers had a remarkable hearing from non- 
Christians as well as Christians, and the campaign proved a 
strong evangelistic force. 

In both free and invaded China, relief work for refugees 
and service to the wounded offer a wide field for Christian 
service; the great relief camps organized early in the war in 
Shanghai and elsewhere are gradually growing smaller as 
people go out to re-establish some kind of home, but many 
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refugees still remain to be cared for, and as new areas come into 
the war zone new needs arise, and the Church is to the fore in 
this and in Red Cross work. There are unlimited opportunities 
for evangelism among the refugees. Classes are held for women 
and girls, Sunday schools for children. Many illiterates have 
learned to read. 

The claims of children are paramount. The Friends’ Centre 
established early in the year in Shanghai by two members of 
the Society of Friends has undertaken constructive relief 
measures, especially for child victims of the war. The work is 
carried on in co-operation with the National Christian Council 
and the National Child Welfare Association, with the help also 
of a missionary of the London Missionary Society. In Hangchow 
meals for more than fifteen hundred children are provided daily 
by a union committee. Other cities are similarly engaged in 
‘daily care’ centres. A movement has been set on foot by mission- 
aries of the China Inland Mission in Cheefoo for the adoption 
by Christian foster-parents of children orphaned in the war. 

A common danger and common need have drawn together 
Christians of the several Churches. Refugee Christians from the 
invaded areas have settled among those of another church 
allegiance in free China; Northern and Southern American 
Presbyterians have entered into co-operation in Soochow; 
united services have been held in many places, besides the 
customary united Good Friday service held at Kuling. Another 
significant change is that educated women are taking a fuller 

in church life; a number have been ordained deaconesses 
in the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui and one of the church- 
wardens in Peiping cathedral is a woman. A question now being 
raised is how the Church can best help and serve the many 
young women for whom the heavy casualties of the war are 
making the possibility of marriage remote. 

The stark reality of life to-day has driven many to recognize 
their own need of God. One young Chinese doctor, preparing 
for baptism and typical of many, said he had learned man’s 
need of God, and also what prayer meant, in his work among 
the wounded. The China Inland Mission writes of the deepened 
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sense of responsibility in the Churclr.in :Kiangsu for -preaching 
the Gospel, since the blast of the war passed over it. 

The place the Church holds in the nation to-day may 
perhaps be summed up in the words of a mission report: 


The whole mind of China has been turned towards the Christians as those 
who have a faith to guide them and a power to support them through these 
tragic days. 

THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNCIL.—It has not been 
possible to hold a full meeting of the Council during the year, 
but regional conferences of responsible groups officially related 
to the Council were held in the spring in Shanghai, Hong-kong, 
Chengtu and Peiping, in addition to the ‘post-Madras’ conference 
held in Chengtu and noted above. At all these conferences the 
Findings of the Madras meeting were presented and discussed; 
the printed Findings were published in parts, as they were 
translated, during the spring. 

The Council has continued its work of keeping groups of 
Christians in various parts of China in touch with one another’s 
activities; it has carried through rural training courses for 
evangelists and leadership training courses. The Council has 
raised funds for war relief and helped in co-ordinating funds 
given by the government and from foreign sources. 

In conjunction with other organizations the Council has 
sponsored the Youth and Religion campaign (see p. 15) and 
arranged for the attendance of Chinese delegates at the 
Amsterdam conference in July. Its periodical news bulletins, 
and also broadcasts, in Chinese and English have been continued. 
Its activities have also included finding posts for Jewish refugee 
doctors (see p. 20). 

EpucaTIon.—China continues to look to the future period 
of reconstruction when professionally trained men and women 
will be indispensable; not only so, but the present technical 
developments in free China are already demanding their 
services. Hence every effort is being made to enable students 
to continue their preparation for service. Universities and 
colleges which have migrated to the west and south-west (and 


of the thirteen Christian institutions eleven have moved from 
2 
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their original sites) are carrying on, for the most part under 
great difficulties. Lack of adequate accommodation, equipment, 
light and heating is being cheerfully faced; buildings, libraries 
and in some cases staff are being shared. Nor is there freedom 
from Japanese bombers who now reach almost every province. 

The great rise in the cost of living makes the monthly grant 
to needy students from the ministry of education—even for 
those who receive it—inadequate for their requirements, and 
students have little chance to get part-time work in competition 
with the large numbers of unemployed seeking full-time work. 
The National Student Relief Committee, which draws its funds 
from many charitable sources within and beyond China and 
administers them without discrimination of religion, has been 
able to help thousands of students by loans, travel aid, hostels 
and in other ways. International Student Service and the colleges 
themselves have also provided a good deal of help. 

The Chinese student to-day is eager for political and inter- 
national news and ready as never before to give a hearing to the 
Christian message. Radical and communist student opposition 
to Christianity has to a great extent died down, and the attitude 
towards the new student Christian groups which are being 
formed in a number of universities is one of friendly enquiry. 
The day of prayer of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
was widely observed, several student conferences were held 
during the summer and a delegation of twenty-two from China 
attended the Amsterdam youth conference in July. 

The National Committee for Christian Religious Education 
held a three-day meeting for West China in May and planned 
for a year’s work. So great is the opportunity recognized to 
be for Christian evangelism among students that several men 
specially qualified for this work have been set-apart for it by 
various Churches. 

Following the assurance given by the Generalissimo the 
previous year (that he would recommend a modification of the 
law concerning religious education) the Executive Yuan an- 
nounced in February that students (in school or college) may 
elect courses in religion where such are offered and may take 
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part in extra-curricular religious ceremonies. Thus a door is 
opened wide for Christian education. 

As regards the invaded-area, only two Christian universities 
are still functioning: Yenching and the Roman Catholic uni- 
versity, both in Peiping. Cheeloo Theological School is carrying 
on at Tsinan, but the recent anti-British agitation there has 
made it impossible to open any other department of university 
grade. Six colleges and universities continue to co-operate in 
the International Settlement at Shanghai. The Shanghai 
University buildings, occupied by Japanese troops since August 
1937, have not been returned to the American Baptist mission, 
in spite of requests by the United States government. The 
Japanese government wish to retain the buildings permanently 
and have offered compensation, but the offer has been refused 
on a point of principle. 

As regards schools, many of the Christian middle schools 
in the invaded area have been closed, or have migrated to free 
China or to Shanghai, where a good number are to be found. 
Four Baptist and five Presbyterian schools in Shanghai have 
been united respectively into two middle schools. Owing to 
financial reasons co-education in middle schools is tending to 
increase. 

Most primary schools are still left in the hands of the church 
leaders, and beyond registration there is little interference with 
them. Many new ones are being opened by the Japanese, and 
the curriculum in all schools is deeply coloured by Japanese 
political theories. 

The quarterly Educational Review ceased to appear after the 
close of 1938, from lack of financial support. It has been in- 
corporated into the Chinese Recorder and Educational Review. 

MepicaL Work.—The Christian hospitals have again done 
very much Red Cross and military work in addition to their 
normal activities. The ministry of health has allotted subsidies 
to non-military hospitals receiving soldier and civilian wounded; 
but most of the government civilian hospitals were evacuated 
before the Japanese invasion, and the mission hospitals alone 
remained. After the bombing of Chungking, in May, three 
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mission hospitals treated one thousand civilian victims. Work 
has been carried on under almost incredible difficulties at times. 
One reads, for instance, of patients being removed to a large 
cave at every air-raid alarm, and back to the wards afterwards. 
After air raids the number of casualties demanding surgical aid 
has been overwhelming. (‘We operated all day Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, and late into the night on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday.’) During the year another six 
hospitals were bombed, bringing the total up to forty. It is 
difficult to believe that these attacks were inadvertent. 

The Mosse Memorial Hospital at Tatung (SPG) has been 
commandeered by the Japanese who have offered compensation. 

The work of the National Christian Service Council for 
Wounded Soldiers in Transit, founded in Hankow in 1938, has 
been so greatly appreciated by the government that the Council 
was asked to take complete charge of this work along eleven 
routes. There are now one hundred and twenty service stations, 
manned by about five hundred Chinese and directed from 
Chungking by Dr T. C. Fan. Missionaries of many nationalities 
are giving help. 

Augmentation of medical and surgical personne! has come 
from an unexpected source. Among the thousands of German 
Jews who have sought refuge in Shanghai have been many 
doctors. Those who wanted posts were asked to register at the 
China Medical Association’s office. Over one hundred had so 
registered by the autumn, and posts had been found for a 
proportion of them, chiefly inland. More than a dozen have been 
appointed to posts in mission hospitals. The services of two expert 
orthopedic mechanics among these refugees were engaged for 
a new orthopedic workshop opened at the American hospital 
(St Luke’s) for refugees in Shanghai. This was made possible 
through gifts from the National Christian Council and from 
the American Advisory Committee for Civilian Relief in 
China. 

St Elizabeth’s hospital in Shanghai has been enabled, by a 
timely legacy, to start on its much-needed new buildings; 
maternity wards and a nurses’ home have been begun. 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—The new depot of the Christian 
Literature Society, opened last year at Kunming, found itself 
immediately flooded with demands for literature from all over 
western China, beyond every expectation. Difficulties and delays 
of transport were such that finally the Society, as also the 
China Bible Society, the National Bible Society of Scotland 
and the Signs of the Times Publishing House (Seventh-Day 
Adventist), bought a touring truck capable of carrying two-and- 
a-half tons of books to bring stocks from the coast to Chungking. 
(All four trucks were sold without difficulty, on arrival.) Two 
trucks loaded with Bibles, one with other C.L.S. literature and 
the fourth with Adventist literature and missionary supplies 
together made the journey from Haiphong in ten days, in early 
July, and a writer graphically adds that the three loads of books 
would ‘be absorbed like three drops of water on a dry sponge.’ 
Nothing could more clearly indicate the demand. Never before 
has such a demand been made for Bibles and other Christian 
literature. The Canadian mission press in Chengtu has been 
working to the limit of its facilities. 

The new Bible House was dedicated at Chungking on 
March 1st. In spite of floods, derailments, bombings and other 
deterrents, colporteurs have carried the Scriptures far and wide. 
No doubt part of the immensely increased demand is due to 
replacements of Bibles lost in war or migration, but the fact 
that replacements are being made on such a scale is testimony 
to the value placed on the lost Book. 

Far away in the south-west the translation of the New 
Testament into Western Lisu has been completed and published. 
The work of translation, lasting some ten years, has been done 
by missionaries of the China Inland Mission in collaboration 
with Chinese colleagues. 


All that has been written above is but a fraction of what 
might have been recorded, for which there is not space. The 
examples which have been quoted are given to show something 
of the conditions in China and the spirit in which the Church 
is not only surviving but triumphing over them. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


‘TBAILAND (Siam).—The new name was adopted by 

notification of the Presidency of the Council of Ministers 
on June 24th, 1939. The meaning of the word “Thai’ is ‘free,’ 
and its adoption witnesses to the determination of the people 
to retain their national freedom. 

As a result of the work of the Chinese evangelist, John Sung, 
in the autumn of 1938, followed by that of a Chinese member 
of the Christian and Missionary Alliance in the spring of 1939, 
a new spirit is seen in the Chinese churches. Rivalry between 
three denominations has given place to co-operation; and a new 
zeal in evangelism and a deepening of Christian faith and life 
are evident. The Y.M.C.A. has successfully completed seven 
pioneer years of work in Bangkok. 

A conference of representatives of the Presbyterian churches, 
schools and hospitals met in February to consider how best to 
make use of present opportunities for Christian service in this 
country where Buddhism is so strongly entrenched. An attempt 
is being made to increase the usefulness of Sunday schools by 
introducing more appropriate literature for use in teaching. 

Five Siamese delegates attended the Madras meeting. 

Matay STATES AND STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—The main re- 
commendation of the minority report of the mui-tsat commission 
on child domestic servitude (presented March 1937) was imple- 
mented by the Legislative Council in Singapore last February. 
It provides for the compulsory notification of all transfers of 
girl children, except to relatives, and raises the age limit from 
twelve to fourteen years. 

Owing to the taking over by the government of the site in 
Singapore occupied by St Andrew’s School and St Peter’s 
Church for the past fifty years, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel is rebuilding on another site. The sum paid in 
compensation will cover the cost of a new church and school. 
As, however, St Peter’s has been recently housing two Indian 
and four Chinese congregations, it is decided to build two 
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churches for the use of the two communities respectively, in 
the hope that the cost of the additional church can be raised. 

The same society has been able to appoint again a super- 
intendent of Chinese missions and renewed activity is reported. 
Evangelistic work among Indians in Penang is also active. The 
St Nicholas home in Penang for blind and crippled children 
has occupied its new buildings, which it is already planned to 
enlarge in order to serve the whole country, and a new orthopedic 
hospital was opened early in the year in Singapore. 

Plans have been made for unifying the work in Malaya and 
Sarawak of the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the American Methodist Church. 
It is proposed that the experiment be tried first in the Singapore 
area. After lapsing for thirty years, services in the Malay 
language have been restarted in Malacca by the same Church. 

A vocational school for boys was opened in a suburb of 
Kuala Lumpur (Selangor) in April, as a branch of the Methodist 
Boys’ School. It is the first of such schools in the State. 

One Chinese and three Malayans were among the eight 
delegates from Malaya to the Madras meeting. 

NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The geographical position of the 
Indies led to visits of longer or shorter duration from a number 
of delegates en route to or from the Madras meeting. Notable 
among these was Mr J. Merle Davis, whose study of the Batak 
Church of Sumatra (The Batak Church) is of great value, not 
only on its own merits but because it opens up to the English- 
speaking peoples the sight of a great Christian Church, of 
which few had more than the scantiest knowledge. 

Fifteen young students of the Sipoholon theological seminary, 
Sumatra, completed their course and were ordained on Advent 
Sunday 1938. They proceeded to take up work in the Batak 
Church. Christian work is slowly expanding among the animists 
and Muslims of North and Central Sumatra in which colonies 
of Christian Bataks have been formed. 

Reference was made in the last survey to the evangelistic 
movement which had started in Nias. Large numbers have 
been affected by the movement and have asked for baptism. 
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The Church is faced by two problems in regard to the new 
converts. The first is that old evil beliefs and customs are not 
at once eradicated when men turn to Christ, but tend to persist 
and lower the moral standards of the Church. The second is 
that although the indigenous Christians make zealous and able 
preachers, evangelists and teachers, they have not yet the deep 
experience needed for the pastoral care of the new converts. 

A desire for church union with the churches of Central 
Java is growing in the (autonomous) East Java Church. This 
Church has three Javanese missionaries in Bali, where the 
number of Christians is growing. 

The Netherlands Bible Society has continued its work for 
giving the growing Churches in the Indies the Bible in their 
own tongues. A number of new translations are in hand or 
have been published, including the Gospel of St Luke trans- 
lated by a Batak pastor. 

Of the fourteen delegates to the Madras meeting from the 
Netherlands Indies, nine were East Indians. There is a growing 
enthusiasm for the proposal to form a regional Christian Council 
for the archipelago. 

In Dutch New Guinea intensified contact is being made 
with the outside world. The interior is being rapidly opened 
up; gold and oil concessions are being granted; an aerial survey 
of the whole area is being made. Missions and the government 
are trying to find ways of coping with the new situation. The 
government recognizes the need for missionary work, especially 
for Christian education. The problem for missions is how to 
provide personnel and funds to overtake the wide opportunities 
opening before them. 

In South Borneo the infiltration of western ideas and 
amenities is steady: motor roads, an aerodrome, radio broad- 
casts in the market place are all becoming familiar. A nationalist 
movement has come into being, and the Dyak Association has 
been formed, which concerns itself principally with the question 
of Dyak education. The greatest difficulty with which the Basel 
missionaries are faced is the growth of Islam. A missionary 
writes that every number of the widely circulated new monthly, 
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Message of Islam, is an attack on Christ and His message, but 
adds that Muslims are ready to talk to missionaries about Him. 

NortH BorRNEO AND SARAWAK.—The work of the Church 
among the Chinese in Sandakan (North Borneo) is slowly in- 
creasing the number of catechumens, and new work has been 
started among Chinese pepper gardeners near Kuching 
(Sarawak). Many new openings present themselves, which 
cannot be entered for lack of personnel and funds. 

An outstanding event of the year was the sending of a Dyak 
boy (who first came as a pagan to the school at Betong, Sarawak, 
from a wholly pagan village) to Bishop’s College, Calcutta, for 
a three-years’ course in preparation for ordination. Hitherto 
all the native clergy have been trained locally by missionary 
priests. One such, a Dyak in charge of a district, records simply 
that in four villages ‘the local Christians have built nice chapels. 
They got the material themselves’—which testifies to a spirit 
of self-help. 

Funds are urgently needed for rebuilding St Michael's 
school at Sandakan; the school won two out of three govern- 
ment scholarships in a competitive examination open to boys 
in all schools in the State. 


INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 
INDIA 


OLITICAL.—During the year 1939 the Indian political 
scene was occupied mainly by two questions: the first, 
what would be the success of Congress government in eight 
provinces and what would be the upshot of the struggle for 
leadership within Congress as a whole; the second, the question 
of federation. In the latter part of the year all other political 
questions were overshadowed by the major issue of the war 
and the question of Indian participation in it. 
In all the provinces except the Panjab, Sind and Bengal a 
Congress government has been in power. While progress has 
not been equal in all parts of the country, most observers would 
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agree that the administrations have been successful, particularly 
in view of the fact that in the main they have been composed 
of men experienced rather in political criticism than in adminis- 
tration. The power wielded by the central Congress organization 
over the provincial governments has been considerable and 
scarcely consonant with democratic principles. 

At the beginning of the year Mr Subhas Chandra Bose was 
elected president of the National Congress after a contest with 
a nominee of Mr Gandhi. Later he was forced to resign and 
eventually was disqualified for office. The result of all these 
manoeuvres was to reveal the impotence of the incipient ‘left’ 
bloc in the face of the authority of Mr Gandhi, whose essentially 
conservative attitude on public affairs has become more truly 
understood in British government circles. 

While the new Constitution may be said to have been in- 
augurated successfully in the provincial sphere, no approach to 
agreement on the question of federation can be observed. The 
objections to it come from three quarters and are wholly con- 
trary to one another. The Congress objection is partly to the 
extent of the powers reserved to the Governor-General and the 
British Parliament (including the control of the army and 
foreign affairs and large powers in the field of finance), partly 
to the unequal yoking of democratic provinces in British India 
with autocratic governments in the States. The objection of 
the Muslim League is that the federation, with the large number 
of Hindu States and the overwhelmingly Hindu character of 
Congress, would become a Hindu parliament. The princes, who 
in the month of June definitely rejected the scheme which had 
been laid before them by the Governor-General, objected 
apparently to the encroachment upon their privileges and 
feudatory rights which any federation necessarily involves. 

Some of the States have during the year made some advance 
towards responsible government. The ruler of Baroda pro- 
mulgated a new constitution in which an advisory share in 
government was given to an elected assembly; a new constitution 
was announced by the Nizam of Hyderabad, though a provision 
that more than half the members of the advisory legislature 
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should be Muslims is indefensible in a State of which eighty- 
nine per cent of the population is Hindu; the ruler of Travancore 
announced that owing to the preoccupations of that State with 
the issues of the war the negotiations between the Travancore 
State Congress and the State government would be suspended. 
While the seriousness of the situation in Travancore has been 
relieved, there is no real increase of confidence on the part of 
Christians and many others towards the State government. 

An important event in the progress of local government in 
the Indian States was the advice given by the Viceroy to the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Princes in March, that 
the ruler who would be a father to his people must satisfy himself that all classes 
of his subjects are given their fair share in the benefits of his rule and that 
an undue proportion of the State revenue is not reserved for State expenditure. 

In September, after the outbreak of war, the Viceroy an- 
nounced that the government had no choice but to suspend 
work in connexion with the preparations for federation while 
still retaining federation as its objective. There shortly developed 
a major crisis with regard to the participation of India in the 
war. Mr Gandhi early in September announced his own moral 
sympathy with the ends which the British government sought 
to attain by entering the war with the Nazi government of 
Germany and made it clear that in his judgment the co-operation 
of India should be unconditional. Notwithstanding, the working 
committee of the Congress published on September 15th a 
long statement which, after denouncing Nazism, went on to 
say that the ‘issues of war and peace for India must be decided 
by the Indian people’ and therefore that ‘if war is the defence of 
the status quo and imperial possessions and colonies and vested 
interests and privileges, then India can have nothing to do with 
it. If, however, the issue is democracy and world order based 
on democracy, then India is intensely interested in it.’ The 
working committee therefore invited the British government 
to declare their war aims ‘in regard to democracy and imperial- 
ism and the new order that is envisaged’ and in particular to 


say how those aims applied to India and were to be given effect 
to at present. 
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The Muslim League followed’ with a declaration also de- 
nouncing Nazism but no less strongly denouncing the existing 
proposals for federation and (a remarkable point) denying that 
parliamentary government and democracy could ever be 
employed in India ‘which is composed of various nationalities 
and does not constitute a national State.’ The Muslim League 
urged that ‘no declaration regarding the question of constitu- 
tional ideals for India should be made without the consent and 
approval of the All-India Muslim League.’ Indian liberals 
and Dr Ambedkar asserted that the Congress and the Muslim 
League did not represent the whole of India and urged an 
unconditional co-operation with the government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The Viceroy held consultations with leaders of 
all parties and issued a statement on October 17th. The essential 
points in this were an exposition of the objectives of the British 
government in the war and of the moral claim which these aims 
had upon Indian support, a reaffirmation of dominion status 
as the end of constitutional reform, and a new proposal for the 
association of Indian leaders with the government of India in 
prosecution of the war. He added that when the discussions on 
federation should be resumed the whole situation would be 
reconsidered and that there would be full consultations with all 
parties and communities. 

This proposal was badly received in India and it was alleged 
that the Viceroy and the British government were playing upon 
differences between the parties for the sake of prolonging 
imperial rule. The Congress called upon the provincial govern- 
ments depending on Congress majorities to resign and all the 
eight have done so. At the same time there is so manifest a 
desire in India that the country should be associated with Great 
Britain in the prosecution of the war that the further consulta- 
tions now being undertaken by the Viceroy and the political 
leaders are watched with eagerness. 

The whole incident has shown clearly the unwillingness of 
Indian leaders that at a time of international crisis India should 
be treated not as a nation but as a dependency. At the same 
time it is to be recognized also that the Congress leaders are 
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slow to admit the extent of the suspicion which they have 
aroused, particularly among non-Hindus, though not only 
among them. Among social reformers there is strong objection 
to the arbitrary action of Congress governments in the provinces. 
Christian political opinion has on the whole been, as we have 
recorded in previous years, opposed to communalism and 
willing to trust the fortunes of the Christian community, politi- 
cally speaking, to the fortunes of a general electorate. It is plain, 
however, that the actions of Congress governments in certain 
provinces, and equally of Muslim-controlled governments in 
others, have increased the fear of a discrimination against 
Christians in government administration. 

A curious new arrival upon the Indian political scene is the 
organization known as the Khaksars. This body, whose head- 
quarters are in a suburb of Lahore and which began in the north 
of India, now claims 400,000 members and widespread support 
not only in India but in Egypt, Iran, Afghanistan and Burma. 
Though it has only lately come into public notice, it was founded 
seven years ago by Mohammed Innayatullah Khan, who, 
trained in a Christian college in India and at Cambridge, 
entered the Indian educational service but decided to devote 
himself to this politico-social movement. Its main objective is 
by no means clear, but it stands upon the early Islam of the 
Prophet and is opposed to the moulvis. It aims at world conquest 
based upon the Koran and attended by civil liberty and tolera- 
tion for all. It recruits mainly from the middle and lower middle 
classes which can support themselves. Its emblem is the spade, 
though it appears to make no special appeal to the agriculturalist 
and the spade may perhaps be symbolic of a digging back into 
early Islam. It has a hearty enthusiasm for corporal punishment, 
interesting to the student of the pathology of fascism, and 
exercises an iron discipline over its members. It is opposed to 
both the Congress and the Muslim League. The movement is in- 
teresting and important precisely because of its vagueness in ideal 
and its wholehearted acceptance of the dictatorship of its leader. 

SociaL DEVELOPMENTS.—Among the main activities of the 
provincial governments under Congress influence have been 
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those connected with prohibition and the removal of illiteracy. 
While there is difference of opinion about the wisdom of total 
prohibition and some questioning also of Congress ideas on 
education, there has been widespread recognition, not least by 
Christian missionaries, of the moral enthusiasm animating the 
Congress governments in these activities. 

Prohibition was brought into force in Bombay and its 
suburbs, and extended in Ahmedabad, from August 1st. Liquor 
advertisements were banned and large powers of search were 
assumed in order to prevent smuggling. Strong opposition was 
offered, particularly by the Parsi community, but the Bombay 
government proceeded with its plans and with the drastic new 
taxation necessary to make up for the loss in excise revenue, a 
main item of which was a tax of ten per cent on the rateable 
value of urban property. 

Though the Prime Minister of Madras, Mr Rajagopalacharia, 
had been regarded as almost as enthusiastic a prohibitionist as 
Mr Gandhi, a much more cautious programme, involving a loss 
only one-third of that expected in Bombay, was embarked upon 
in that Presidency. Prohibition was also enacted in certain 
districts of the Central Provinces in April. 

A temperance colony has been opened in Hyderabad for 
the benefit of the poorer subjects of the State who pledge them- 
selves to abstain from alcoholic drink and drugs. 

The government of Assam, the province in which the opium 
evil had been most conspicuous, has introduced a scheme for 
the complete prohibition of opium within two years. There is 
to be a total ban on opium in a small area and accelerated reduc- 
tion of rations in other places. 

Reference has been made in previous surveys to the question 
of ‘temple entry,’ that is, the right to enter Hindu temples 
granted to Untouchables. An incident of some importance 
occurred on July 4th, when the trustees of the great Minakshi 
temple at Madura admitted a party of Untouchables, led by 
some workers in the movement for the uplift of these unfortunate 
people. The orthodox section of the Madura Hindus instituted 
proceedings in the local courts against the trustees, whereupon 
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the Madras government promptly published an indemnity bill 
and promulgated it as a governor’s ordinance, and later brought 
in and carried through both houses of the provincial legislature 
a bill empowering trustees with the permission of government 
to throw open their temples to Untouchables. The bill does not 
require that the wishes of the worshippers should be ascer- 
tained by plebiscite, and the sanction of a judicial authority is 
not required before the reform is initiated in any temple. In 
Bombay, which was the first province to undertake legislation 
for temple entry, the act enabled trustees of temples to open 
them to the ‘scheduled castes’ after obtaining the sanction of a 
judicial authority. 

The growth of a social consciousness among women con- 
tinues to be one of the most remarkable phenomena of Indian 
society. The attack on the purdah system grows and its abolition 
was proposed at a meeting of women in Bombay as a memorial 
to the late Kemal Atatiirk, the Turkish dictator. 

The movement against polygamy also grows in force. Two 
bills were introduced into the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State. A third was brought before the Panjab 
Assembly, and a fourth before that of Bombay. A bill was also 
introduced into the Central Assembly for securing the right of 
divorce on certain conditions for Hindu women, and a resolution 
was passed in the Central Assembly for the appointment of a 
committee to enquire into the legal disabilities of women. 

A bill was introduced into the Bombay Assembly providing 
for the regulation of hours of work in shops and other com- 
mercial establishments. An enquiry, conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office in 1935, showed that shop assistants work on an 
average from twelve to thirteen hours a day, and that a day of 
fifteen hours was not uncommon. The measure, which is to 
begin with specified towns, requires a maximum limit of ten 
working hours and four holidays a month. No child below the 
age of twelve years is to be employed in the establishments 
covered by the bill, and those between thirteen and seventeen 
for not more than eight hours a day. 

An interesting example of the growth of a social conscious- 
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ness among younger Christians is the establishment of a Youth 
Christian Council of Action in Kerala. 

The Servant of India, organ of the Servants of India Society, 
ceased publication at the end of October, on financial grounds, 
after a life of twenty-one years. The disappearance of this most 
able liberal weekly will be widely regretted. 

THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—It was natural to expect that 
the meeting of the International Missionary Council at Tam- 
baram, near Madras, would have a considerable effect upon 
India, and this indeed has proved to be the case. During the 
whole of 1939 the evidence of the impression made by the 
meeting has grown. The conditions in which the meeting was 
held and the limited amount of general publicity possible pre- 
vented it from making a mass impression upon the Indian mind 
which a large popular assembly might have done, but its effect 
upon the thinking of the Indian Christians has been great. 
Perhaps the most obvious results have been a deepening of the 
conception of the Church, a new recognition that evangelism is 
the central task of the whole world-wide Church—and so of the 
Church in India—and a clearer sense of the partnership of the 
younger and older Churches in this common task. From India, 
Burma and Ceylon nearly seventy nationals attended. 

A meeting of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
was held in December 1938 at Alwaye, Travancore, immediately 
after the Tambaram meeting. 

The year has seen the development of large evangelistic 
movements in certain parts of the country, together with an 
increased resolution and coherence of policy in the evangelistic 
approach to other areas which have been less responsive. There 
has been, for instance, a movement of the Depressed Classes 
towards the Church in the Madras diocese, near Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore, large groups of people being baptized in the face 
of heavy persecution. 

The movement among the Bhils, referred to in our last 
survey, has grown enormously during the year. A special in- 
vestigation was made by the United Church of Canada mission, 
with the assistance of the National Christian Council, and a 
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five years’ plan has been formulated for the development of 
the Church among the Bhils of Central India. The main points 
are: the establishment as speedily as possible of one hundred 
churches in the five hundred Bhil villages where there are 
baptized Christians; the placing of embryo congregations or 
pastoral groups of villages under the care of a pastor, who will 
be assisted by voluntary village leaders; the immediate pro- 
vision of training for the accredited village leaders and their 
wives, that they may assist the pastors in the conduct of worship; 
the instruction of the people and the administration of the 
Church; the undertaking of a literacy campaign and the putting 
into operation without delay of primary education, medical 
services and other measures for the uplift of the community. 
The whole plan rests upon a large utilization of the services of 
trained voluntary workers, and upon the financial efforts of — 
the Bhil Christians themselves. The total resources of the 
United Church of Canada mission and of the Church related to 
it have been mobilized to deal with what is one of the largest 
single opportunities to be found anywhere in the country. 

The observance of ‘weeks of witness’ has now become a 
regular feature of Indian church life, and there are reports of 
successful weeks held in Madras, Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
South India, Bihar and other regions. Sometimes it is felt that 
these observances have become slightly conventional, but nearly 
always it appears both that the actual week with its concentration 
upon preaching, Christian literature and personal witness 
exercises a large influence, and that it serves as a focus of effort 
throughout the year as well as a stimulus to it. 

As an outcome of the annual convention of the Mar Thoma 
Church at Maramon, Travancore, a New Life movement has 
been inaugurated which, copying the Chinese model as well as 
the title, is to propagate cleanliness, solvency, temperance, 
politeness, freedom from caste, literacy and personal devotion 
among Christians of Travancore. 

The reports of the evangelistic surveys in Maharashtra and 
Bengal were published in the autumn. These two documents 
show vividly the bearing upon the actual situation in the two 
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provinces of the principles stated in Bishop Pickett’s Christian 
Mass Movements in India. Alike in dealing with the areas where 
there is responsiveness to the Gospel and with those where 
there is no response, and in their treatment of the problem of 
the stationary church which has forgotten its evangelistic mission, 
these reports are full of rare Christian wisdom. The same 
process of survey of evangelistic opportunity is to be pursued 
in others of the major areas of India. 

The opening towards the end of 1938 of the North-East 
India Clergy Training Centre at Khatauli in the United Pro- 
vinces marked a step forward in the training of clergy. The 
centre gives a three-years’ course of theology, combined with 
practical training for village work. Training, including handi- 
crafts, is given also to the wives, and intensive short courses 
are offered for Christian village headmen. 

The Council of Serampore College, which enjoys alone in 
India the power to give degrees in divinity, has been considering 
the curriculum of Serampore in consultation with the affiliated 
colleges in view of the general findings on theological training 
of the Tambaram meeting. There is in all parts of India a 
growing conviction of the central importance of the training of 
the ministry, whether the full-time ordained ministry or that 
of the voluntary worker. 

New buildings have been completed for Bishop’s College 
at Tirumaraiyur in Tinnevelly. The new cathedral at Dornakal 
was consecrated on January 6th. Two days later the Rev. 
Stephen Neill was consecrated in the cathedral as the Bishop 
of Tinnevelly. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Ramabai 
Mukti Mission by Pandita Ramabai has been celebrated in 
Mukti, near Poona. 

Dr Kagawa after attending the Tambaram meeting spent 
two months travelling in India. He spoke at many meetings, 
varying from small gatherings of 20 people up to the 40,000 
of the Maramon Convention in Travancore. He also visited 
model villages, colleges, schools, co-operative societies, factories 
and hospitals and met leading individuals, including Mr Gandhi 
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and Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru. Dr Kagawa has shown, what 
has been true in other cases also, that the Gospel preached 
by a great Asiatic Christian is listened to in India in a most 
remarkable way. 

A group of Indians and missionaries, members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, after the Tambaram meeting went by 
car through Burma to West China as a ‘mission of fellowship’ 
to China. Representing the Indian Conference of their Church, 
they spoke in China to many audiences and conveyed the love 
of the Indian and Burmese Christians to those of China. 

A notable event in the history of missions to Muslims in 
India was the conference held at Delhi in December 1938, 
attended by Indian Christians and missionaries to Muslims 
from many parts of India, and also by some delegates to Tam- 
baram from other countries who were engaged in missionary 
work among Muslims. 

A fresh element of strength in the Christian witness to 
Muslims in India will be the appearance of the missionaries of 
the Svenska Missionsférbundet. This heroic mission having been 
driven out of Chinese Turkestan now proposes to work in 
Bombay and Karachi, especially among Turki-speaking Muslims. 

It is feared that what has been an outstanding piece of 
missionary work may have to be relinquished if the Bombay 
government accepts the recommendation of a commission 
appointed by it to enquire into the running of criminal tribes’ 
settlements. The commission was against the policy of entrust- 
ing the settlements to private bodies. Of the fourteen settle- 
ments in the Bombay Presidency five have been under the 
control of voluntary agencies, and three of these under Christian 
missions. The S.P.G. report that until action is taken their 
missionary staff will still find opportunity for Christian witness, 
though restricted in expression, as Christian religious teaching 
may not be given in the settlements or schools. 

Among the losses to the Christian forces in India caused by 
death must be especially chronicled those of Rai Bahadur A. C. 
Mukerji, general secretary of the National Missionary Society 
until 1936; Canon H. B. King, head of the Cambridge Mission 
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to Delhi; Miss Coon, vice-principal of the Women’s Christian 
College, Madras; and the Rev. Dr J. J. Lucas of the American 
Presbyterian mission, who had spent sixty-eight years in India. 

THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CoUNCIL.—The services rendered 
to the International Missionary Council by Mr Hodge and his 
colleagues in the National Christian Council of India, in con- 
nexion with the preparations for the Tambaram meeting as 
well as those to the individual delegates in arranging their tours, 
are greater than can be expressed. A sum of Rs 10,000 was 
contributed from the National Christian Council’s special fund 
to help with the entertainment of the missionaries and nationals 
from different countries. 

The measures taken by the Council to follow up the meeting 
have been most vigorous. The Findings were widely circulated, 
and an abridged version has been translated into Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu, Telugu, Malayalam, Tamil, Oriya, Marathi, 
Gujerati, Kanarese, an Assam language, Burmese and Sinhalese. 
In addition to this and to the general promotion of the study 
of the Tambaram Findings all over the country, the Council 
has undertaken four special efforts: a representative conference 
on the training of the indigenous ministry; a conference of the 
secretaries of missions to discuss closer co-operation and common 
planning of work; a commission to study and report upon the 
promotion of Christian literature in North India, with an all- 
India literature conference at the end of the year; another 
conference, on evangelism and mass movements, to review 
progress in the light of the Tambaram meeting and to make 
proposals for further advance. The triennial meeting of the 
Council was to be held at the end of 1939, but falls outside 
this survey. 

In the course of the year plans were made, in consultation 
with the United Provinces Christian Council, for using the gift 
made by a generous American donor for mass movement work. 
A co-operative scheme has been devised for training village 
workers, voluntary leaders and church members in the United 
Provinces. Three interdenominational teams of workers have 
been organized under directors, and these are arranging training 
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camps in four areas in the United Provinces. Each of these 
peripatetic teams will work for six months in each area. 

Mr P. O. Philip after fifteen years of devoted and efficient 
service has left the secretariat of the National Christian Council 
and returned to his native Travancore. Dr R. B. Manikam, who 
is secretary for education and for literature, was one of: the 
“Madras team’ in America, and later visited the British missionary 
boards. 

CuurcH UNIon.—There are two related movements for 
church union in North India, known respectively as the Round 
Table Conference and the Joint Council. The former, which 
includes a larger number of bodies than the latter, issued in 
June a revised statement on the subject of the ministry, which 
was published as tentative, in order to elicit opinion. The 
essential points of it are: (1) The priesthood of all believers; 
(2) the continuity of all the uniting Churches with the Apostolic 
Church; (3) the ministry as the representative of the ascended 
Christ and the whole Church; (4) the acknowledgment by the 
Churches that all their ministries have been used by the Holy 
Spirit and that the aim must be to secure a fully representative 
ministry; (5) the acceptance of a historic and constitutional 
episcopate, together with the presbyteral and congregational 
elements in church order; (6) the enjoyment of full fellowship 
by the uniting Churches with the several communions to which 
they now belong; (7) the basing of union upon an ad interim 
period of adjustment; (8) a similar agreement to that proposed 
in South India, to cover the period during which the Church is 
growing into unity. 

The Joint Council, in which the United Church of Northern 
India, the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Churches 
associated with the Baptist and London missionary societies 
collaborate, met in March. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
proposed to advance towards organic union by means of the 
interim measure of a loose federation, entailing the formation 
of a joint advisory body parallel to the general assembly of the 
United Church of Northern India and the central conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was suggested also that 
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there should be immediate close co-operation in suitable areas 
by annual conferences, taking the place of church councils and 
related together in a common synod. The rest of the Council’s 
work was concerned with the improvement of the draft scheme 
of union issued by the third meeting of the Council in 1936. 
It is believed that, in the revised draft, the position of the 
sacraments has been better stated. The credal position proposed 
in the Outline of a United Church, published in Great Britain, 
has been adopted. 

In the magazine, Church Union: News and Views, the Bishop 
of Dornakal has suggested a simplification of the South India 
scheme for church union which, without alteration of the 
essentials of the scheme, may be more easily understood by 
the ordinary church member. 

The general assembly of the South India United Church at 
its meeting in September passed important resolutions on the 
South India scheme for church union. It was decided to lay 
before the Joint Committee of the three negotiating bodies the 
following, among other points: (1) a proposal to increase the 
number of lay delegates in the synod of the United Church; (2) 
opposition to the method of voting by ‘houses’; (3) re-phrasing of 
the reference to the historic episcopate in the Scheme of Union, 
defining the sense in which the South India United Church 
regards the episcopate as historic and making it clear that 
other interpretations though tenable are not to be regarded as 
binding; (4) a suggestion that three presbyters instead of two 
should participate in the consecration of bishops, and deletion 
of the proviso that, if a diocesan council should so determine, 
only bishops should lay on hands in ordination; (5) a strong 
proposal that intercommunion and intercelebration should be 
adopted by the uniting Churches before union; (6) a statement 
that it is the rule of the United Church that presbyters administer 
the Holy Communion, with the proviso that the Church may 
license a layman for this office in a particular place and for a 
defined period; (7) acceptance of the formulation of the sense 
in which the United Church holds the ancient creeds, with a 
suggested explanatory note. 
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In authorizing its committee on union to submit these 
resolutions to the Joint Committee, as well as to the councils 
of the South India United Church, the general assembly asked 
its councils to report to the assembly, through its committee 
on union, whether they were prepared to accept the proposed 
scheme as modified by the Joint Committee in the light of the 
assembly’s recommendations; so that, after receiving the requisite 
approval from the councils, the meeting in 1941 of the general 
assembly might proceed with the steps necessary for the final 
consummation of union. 

The first assembly of the Baptist Union of India, Burma 
and Ceylon met at Cocanada in January. It included Karens, 
Burmese, Telugus, Panjabis, Bengalis, Assamese, tribesmen 
from the north-eastern frontier, and Americans, British, 
Canadians, Australians and New Zealanders. 

A new periodical, The Star of the East, has been issued by 
the Fellowship of St Thomas and St Paul. Its object is to bring 
the Orthodox Syrian Church of Malabar into contact with other 
Churches for mutual interpretation and enrichment and the 
furthering of the cause of reunion. A notable step was taken 
by the Orthodox Russian Church, which appointed the Metro- 
politan Demetrius of Manchuria to come to India to study the 
faith and practice of the Syrian Orthodox Church, with a view 
to establishing intercommunion with her. It is hoped that this 
example set by the Russian synod may be followed by other 
Eastern Churches also. 

An interesting development in South India in a number of 
main centres has been the holding of a number of united services 
of worship, in which both officiants and worshippers were 
drawn from all the non-Roman Churches. 

EDUCATION.—The general attitude of the Congress govern- 
ment towards education has caused not a little anxiety. The 
enthusiasm shown by Congress ministers for village education 
and the removal of illiteracy has been widely welcomed, but 
there has been much anxiety as to the attitude of the government 
towards colleges and high schools, in view of the statements 
made by Mr Gandhi and others to the effect that secondary 
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and higher education should be left to voluntary effort. No 
action, however, has yet been taken by provincial governments 
to threaten radically the structure of secondary education, 
though the situation is one which is being closely watched by 
all those concerned, not least by the Central Board of Christian 
Higher Education in India. 

The Board met in November 1938. Among the points of 
interest recorded in the meeting were the facts that fifty-four 
per cent of the teachers in the Christian Arts colleges now were 
Christians and that the previous three years had seen an addition 
of fifty-four Christians to the staffs of these colleges. It was 
further reported that the same three years had seen an increase 
of nearly fifteen per cent in the number of Christian students 
in Christian colleges. Attention was drawn also to the large 
number of women, including Christian women, studying in the 
men’s Christian colleges. In this connexion, it is to be noted 
that the Madras Christian College, in consultation with the staff 
of the Women’s Christian College, has admitted women students 
to certain post-Intermediate courses. 

The foundation-stone of the new buildings of St Stephen’s 
College, Delhi, was laid in March and, in November 1938, 
that of the new buildings of the Kinnaird College for Women, 
Lahore. 

A school of Hinduism under Christian leadership was to be 
opened at Benares in December. A three months’ course includes 
actual contact with the life and institutions of Benares, experience 
among the throngs of pilgrims, lectures by Hindu professors 
and by Christian workers, conducted tours and work in libraries. 
The plan is experimental and may later be combined with one or 
other of the regular theological institutions of India. 

The Indian Sunday School Union reports increased en- 
thusiasm among young men and women for Sunday-school 
work, both in villages and towns, and a keen sense of the in- 
adequate supply of teachers and trained leaders. 

Dr Laubach spent some months in India and carried out 
literacy conferences and campaigns in a number of areas, in each 
of which committees were appointed to carry on the work. 
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Definite plans were made to increase the number of people 
taking part in the campaigns, to get the help of school teachers 
and students, to enlist the assistance of women and, not least 
important, to produce more literature for those who had just 
learnt to read. Indian experience tends to show that the ‘Laubach 
method’ can be productive of spectacular advance if the initial 
impetus is followed up with adequate supervision. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education (appointed by the 
government of India) published a critique of the Wardha 
scheme which has attracted much attention. The Board pointed 
out that the scheme did not make spinning and weaving the 
only basic craft but admitted any craft of equal or higher educa- 
tive possibilities. The scheme did not imply, contrary to the 
general impression, that the salaries of teachers must be directly 
met from the sale of material made in the schools. Great emphasis 
was laid by the Board upon the need for training teachers, 
particularly in view of the immense burden laid by the scheme 
upon the teacher. The Board agreed that, in the lowest classes, 
education could be satisfactorily carried out through the basic 
craft, and work at Moga was cited in proof of this, but it doubted 
whether with older children it was possible in the same way to 
centre intellectual progress upon the basic craft. 

Reference has been made above to anxieties caused among 
Indian Christians, as well as missionaries, by certain attitudes 
of Congress government. Among such causes was a telegram of 
congratulation sent by the Prime Minister of Madras upon the 
reconversion of certain Untouchables from Christianity to 
Hinduism. Against such things should be set the outspoken 
testimony of the Bihar Premier to the value of Christian and 
missionary schools, and also a change in the policy of the Madras 
government regarding the admissibility for fee concessions of 
Christian children who come of Untouchable groups and are in 
economic need. It is now laid down that previous orders are 
superseded and that pupils ‘who were themselves or whose 
parents and grandparents, on both the paternal and maternal 
sides, were members of the scheduled classes and who belonged 
to families that continued to live under conditions similar to 
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those of the scheduled classes concerned shall be treated as one 
of the recognized backward classes and be eligible for the half- 
fee concessions.’ While this action of the Madras government 
does not equalize all opportunities for benefit conferred upon 
the ‘scheduled classes,’ it is a recognition that such benefits 
should be placed upon an economic, not a religious, basis, as 
Christians have continuously urged. 

In the Lushai Hills the director of public instruction of 
Assam, paying the first visit ever made by such an officer to 
that region, greatly encouraged the missions by his enthusiasm 
for their work. 

MepicaL Work.—The foundation-stone of the new hospital 
of the Church Missionary Society and the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society at Quetta was laid in May, four years 
after the earthquake which destroyed the old hospital. Fresh 
opportunities for medical work are beginning to open up on 
the north-west frontier, among the Mahsud and Waziri tribes. 

Among new medical work initiated should be mentioned the 
Moorshead Memorial Hospital, opened in January at Udayagiri 
in the Kond Hills; the new hospital of the Jungle Tribes Mission 
of Gujarat, opened at Dohad in January and greatly appreciated 
by the Bhils and others who come to it from long distances; 
and a new tuberculosis sanatorium, opened near Coimbatore in 
April, erected by the co-operation of a number of voluntary 
bodies and owing much to the example of the famous sanatorium 
at Madanapalli. 

The Tuberculosis Association of India was inaugurated in 
March by Lady Linlithgow. The Association incorporates the 
King Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Fund, amounting to well 
over £600,000, and the King George Vth Thanksgiving Fund, 
which previously supported anti-tuberculosis work in India. 

In December 1938 the Christian Medical Association of 
India gave further attention to the creation of a Christian 
medical college in India, a scheme which has been under dis- 
cussion for some years. The possibility of the development of a 
co-educational college at Vellore was again raised and a meeting 
of the Vellore College Council, held in January, declared its 
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readiness to negotiate with the Medical Association for founding 
a college which, together with the existing Women’s Medical 
College, would form a co-ordinated institution for medical 
education on a Christian basis. The nucleus for a scheme of 
organization was proposed and was submitted to the Vellore 
boards in America and Great Britain. 

Special importance attaches to the views of the American 
board, in view of the large share taken by American givers in the 
past. This board resolved in May that, while in sympathy with 
the spirit of co-operation, it did not feel that the principles 
which led to the foundation of the Vellore Women’s College 
were adequately conserved in the plan, but signified its readi- 
ness to consider proposals from the Vellore Council in India 
and from the Medical Association for co-ordinated effort in 
medical education. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—Special efforts have been made 
during the year to bring into being a more active organization 
for the production and distribution of Christian literature in 
North India. A special commission of the National Christian 
Council is at work on the subject. 

The Lushai dictionary has been completed and is to be 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

A new development to be noted in Bombay was the opening 
of a Christian bookshop on a good trading site in the city. 

INDIANS OvERSEAS.—Great concern has been caused in India 
by the Asiatic (Transvaal) Land and Trading Bill, passed by 
the Assembly of the Union of South Africa in June. The matter 
is the subject of an article on pp. 140-2. 

An Order in Council was promulgated early in 1939 defining 
the boundaries of the area in Kenya known as the Highlands. 
While the Order in Council establishes the Highlands boundaries, 
it does not legalize, as Indians had feared it might, the adminis- 
trative practice of reserving the occupation of this area for 
Europeans. 

The decision of the Ceylon government to dispense with the 
services of some hundreds of Indian workmen employed by 
them on daily wages has caused much concern in India. Mr 
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Jawaharlal Nehru visited Ceylon to discuss the matter with the 
authorities. The government of India replied to the action of 
the Ceylon government by banning the recruitment of unskilled 
workers in India to work on Ceylon plantations. The result is 
an outcry in Ceylon about shortage of labour. 


BuRMA 


The serious riots referred to in our last survey were the 
subject of a special enquiry set up by the government of Burma. 
The enquiry committee published first an interim report and, 
in April 1939, a final report. The causes of the riots are held to 

social, economic and political, though the publication of a 
Muslim attack on Buddhism was the actual occasion of the out- 
break. Agrarian discontent, the increase in numbers and economic 
power of the immigrant Indian population, and the activities 
of the Thakin organization—which combines extreme national- 
ism with communism and is strong among Burmese youth— 
are given as the main generating causes of the outbreak. In its 
final report the committee lays special emphasis upon the mis- 
behaviour of a large minority of hpongyis (Buddhist monks) who 
were guilty of murder, arson and looting. It is urged that the 
whole question of Indians in Burma should be re-examined with 
the co-operation of the Indian and imperial governments. 
Fresh land and agricultural measures are urged, investigation 
of the state of the police and the control of the vernacular press. 

The general agitation caused by the riots had its counter- 
part in widespread discontent among students against the 
educational authorities of the province, which affected the 
Christian schools and Judson College. A proposal has been made 
to bring the university more directly under the control of the 
government, but a bill introduced to this end was withdrawn. 

Considerable numbers of Chinese have found their way to 
Burma in consequence of conditions of life in China. Among 
them are Christians, and worship and teaching has been begun 
for Chinese refugees in Rangoon. 
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The racial intermixture of the Christian Church in Burma 
was dramatically shown when on Trinity Sunday the Bishop of 
Rangoon ordained ten men, of whom only two belonged to the 
same race. They consisted of two Tamils, a Chin, a Kachin, 
a Sgaw Karen, a Talaing Karen, a Burmese, an Indo-Burmese, 
an Anglo-Burmese and a European. 

The American Baptist mission has built a new church and 
Bible school at Kutkai, a new divinity school at Insein, and is 
developing the service of the Pyinmana agricultural school. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has just published 
the Gospel of St John in Hkun, the first printed book in that 
tongue, which is a dialect of the language spoken in the most 
easterly of the Burma-Shan States. 

During the year attention has been given by the Burma 
Christian Council to encouraging rural uplift among the village 
churches of Burma. Mission stations have been asked to appoint 
committees to help in fostering economic improvements, health 
and recreation as well as spiritual life in the village churches, 
and these activities are fostered and co-ordinated by the Council. 


Travelling exhibits for visual education are being made available 
by Judson College. 


CEYLON 


The principal problem affecting Christian missionary work 
in Ceylon is the growing difficulty caused to Christian education, 
both secondary and primary, by government policy and by the 
rising tide of Buddhist opposition. ‘There has been for some years 
past an increasing opposition to the vernacular Christian schools 
on the part of both Hindu and Buddhist leaders, and this 
opposition has become more open as the opposition to Chris- 
tianity among members of the State Council is more clearly 
expressed. It is at the same time felt by missionary and Sinhalese 
Christian leaders that the Christian vernacular schools need to 
be improved and co-ordinated. Efforts are being made to secure 
a more effective inter-church policy. 

Not only have severe retrenchments been enjoined upon 
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assisted schools, but the new ordinance on education passed in 
July contains a fresh conscience clause. It is laid down that 


no child belonging to a religious denomination other than that to which the 
proprietor or manager of an assisted school belongs shall be permitted to attend 
any Sunday school or any place of religious worship or to attend any religious 
observances or any instruction in religious subjects in the school or elsewhere 
unless the parent of the child has expressly stated in writing his consent that 
his child shall attend such places of religious worship or receive instruction in 
religious subjects in the school. 


One famous school was agreeably surprised on writing to 
the parents of non-Christian boys to find that four-fifths of 
the parents wished their sons to attend public worship in the 
school and three-fifths wished them to be taught the Christian 
Scriptures. 

It is feared that important influences are working to the end 
that all assisted schools may be superseded by government 
schools, and new financial enactments bid fair to make the 
efficient conduct of assisted schools nearly impossible. The 
executive committee for education has issued orders that no 
non-Sinhalese teachers will be recognized unless they are school 
principals. This may make impossible the employment of short- 
service men from the West. 

Proposals have been made by the Ceylon Christian Council 
for the formation of central union boarding schools for Christian 
village boys, in case it is necessary to close many of the vernacular 
village schools. 

Hillwood, the well-known girls’ school at Kandy, has during 
the year been enlarged. 

A new hostel intended for young men wishing to be pre- 
pared for baptism, or for those already baptized who have no 
opportunity of living in Christian surroundings, has been opened 
at the Peradeniya Training Colony; and a new Christian ashram 
has been founded at Jaffna. 

On July rst, to mark the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the landing of the first Wesleyan missionaries in 
Ceylon, a pilgrimage of Methodist Christians took place to the 
two places on the island coast where the pioneers landed. 
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CENTRAL ASIA 


IBET.—A four-year-old Chinese boy was recognized in 
August as the fourteenth Dalai Lama, and was accepted 
by an assembly of leading Tibetans in Lhasa the following 
month. The late Dalai Lama died in December 1933 and this 
boy is understood to be his reincarnation. He was seen in the 
Kumbum Lamasery, after his recognition, by a missionary of the 
China Inland Mission known to the lamas, and was given some 
Tibetan coloured Gospel text cards—which opens up a field 
for speculation and for prayer. 

The reincarnation of the Tashai Lama, who died at the 
close of 1937, was confidently looked for by the end of 1939. 

LittLe Tiset (Kashmir).—The survey of January 1938 
spoke of the establishing in Leh, by the Moravian missionaries, 
of the ‘Gospel inn,’ a Christian caravanserai with a Bible- 
woman in charge. News has come to hand of how greatly it is 
appreciated by Tibetan travellers. In one year nearly four 
thousand used the inn, over one thousand were treated in the 
small dispensary, twelve hundred tracts and Gospels were dis- 
tributed, three hundred and sixty English, Hindustani and 
Tibetan books were borrowed from the small lending library 
(subscription Re 1 per annum), and the magazines in three 
languages displayed on the tables were read with avidity. 
Opportunities for evangelism were innumerable. 

The painted scrolls used in evangelistic work, referred to in 
our last survey, have proved of immense value, as the pictures 
(by a Christian Tibetan artist) are readily understood by even 
the illiterate. 

During 1939 a weaving technical school has been started 
in Leh; blankets and cloth have been woven of a kind useful 
to the community, and the new industry provides both Chris- 
tians and non-Christians with a means of earning an honest 
livelihood. 

The Central Asian Mission has been gathering in con- 
verts, in spite of much opposition. A good deal of touring has 
also been done, with the view to establish new stations. The 
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translation of the New Testament into Purig has been com- 
pleted, also a portion of the New Testament into Balti; a Balti 
hymn-book has been prepared and is now in use. 

Sink1ANG (Chinese Turkestan).—The three remaining mis- 
sionaries in Sinkiang of the Society of Friends of Moslems in 
China were forced by the Soviet authorities to leave the province 
during the summer.! It will be remembered that the work of 
the Swedish Mission was closed down the previous year and 
the missionaries expelled. Some of the latter have been working 
among refugees from Sinkiang who like themselves have found 
temporary shelter in India. One is with the Nile Mission Press 
in Cairo, supervising the revision of the New Testament in 
Eastern Tibetan. Another is working independently among 
Muslims in Bombay, where six others of the mission are also 
shortly to be located. The mission looks in faith and hope to the 
reopening of its work in Sinkiang at some future time. 





THE NEAR EAST 


GENERAL 


REPORTS from Syria, Iraq, Egypt, Arabia and other parts 
of the Near East, as also from Muslim India, indicate 
the extent to which the Palestinian problem has exercised the 
minds of Muslims. There has been strong pressure from all 
these countries, both upon the British government to favour 
the Arab cause, and also upon the Palestinian Arabs in encourage- 
ment and reinforcement. At the same time, the occasional 
efforts made in Egypt, Palestine or elsewhere to resuscitate the 
idea of pan-Islam and to move towards the election of another 
Caliph have proved abortive. 
The seventh biennial meeting of the Near East Christian 
Council was held at Brummana (Lebanon) in March. One note- 


1 Reports are conflicting, but it is generally believed that Soviet influence, backed by 
troops, is steadily increasing throughout Sinkiang. 
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worthy action of the meeting was the adoption of amendments 
to the constitution, enabling church bodies of all denominations 
to become constituent members of the Council on the same 
footing as missions. Consequent upon this decision a standing 
committee was set up on the life of the Church and sub-com- 
mittees on relations between Churches and on Sunday-school 
work. Election to membership of the Council now lies with 
the area organizations; the area councils are therefore to be 
strengthened. 

Full consideration was given at the Brummana meeting to 
the Findings of the Tambaram meeting. In view of the fact that 
when the original plan of the Tambaram meeting was published 
it was widely felt in the Near East that church development in 
that area was too small for the main lines of the Tambaram 
preparations to be relevant, it is all the more noteworthy that the 
Near East Christian Council clearly gained inspiration from the 
Tambaram meeting, both in respect of its evangelistic work and 
in the vision given to it of a Church in the centre of the evan- 
gelistic process. The full Findings have been translated into 
Arabic, and vigorous efforts are being made to carry the message 
to all parts of the area. 

An important discussion took place upon the report of the 
committee on evangelism. There has been much searching of 
heart about the progress of Christian work among Muslims, 
and there is found some division of opinion on the question 
whether there can be any Christian fellowship into which 
Muslims might enter without moving into another social and 
political group, which is one of the consequences of baptism 
under present conditions. While the reality of the problem is 
well understood, it is still the general conviction, to quote the 
finding of the meeting, ‘that it is our aim and purpose as Chris- 
tian missionaries to encourage and teach all to realize the vital 
necessity of open witness to Christ within the fellowship of the 
Christian Church.’ 

The Central Literature Committee for Muslims, which works 
not only in the whole area of the Near East but wherever Muslims 


are found, laid before the Brummana meeting a strong plea for 
4 
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strengthening its work. It was decided that if the International 
Missionary Council acted upon the Tambaram proposals for 
the establishment of a literature department of the Council, it 
should be asked to strengthen the staff of the Central Literature 
Committee for Muslims. The latest report of the committee 
equals in interest and urgency any of its predecessors. Its 
correspondents range from China to Morocco, from the Balkans 
to the Sudan, and it has during the year dealt with matters 
ranging from the collection of arabesque ornament to be used 
in book production to the organizing of co-operative study 
between orientalists, missionaries, indigenous Christians and 
theologians, with a view to the enrichment of the Christian 
apologetic to Muslims. 

An unusual opportunity for the meeting of workers among 
Muslims was afforded by the journey of delegates from the Near 
East to Tambaram, and a special conference was held in Decem- 
ber 1938 in Delhi, attended by 61 persons, of whom 16 came 
from Delhi, 29 from other parts of India, and 16 from other 
countries, including countries of the Near East and also Java. 

The matter of church union was brought before the Brum- 
mana meeting by an earnest letter from Iran and warmly sup- 
ported. Steps were taken to stimulate the study of the union 
question in different parts of the area. 

A message was drawn up by the Council and sent to all 
churches and missions within the area. The dominant note of 
the message was contained in the words: 

We affectionately invite the Churches to co-operate in working towards the 
witness of all Christians, and to win every church member to the duty of 
seeking to lead his friends and neighbours of whatever race or creed to Christ. 
Attention was also drawn in the meeting to the need of co- 
operation in theological training in the Near East. 

References to difficulties created by the State will be found 
in the notes on the several countries. The Brummana meeting, 
recognizing the importance of the question of Church and 
State in the Near East, registered its sense of the importance of 
Churches in the Near East adopting a ‘positive and constructive 
rather than a defensive attitude in their relations with the 
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community and the State.’ At the same time, the Council, feeling 
that restrictions were increasing in number and stringency, 
called upon the Churches to stand firm on questions of con- 
science, even to the point of suffering. 

The Near East was represented by seven of the indigenous 
Christians at the Madras meeting. 


TURKEY 


The lamented death of the Turkish President, Kemal 
Atatiirk, was followed by the election of Ismet Inénii as his 
successor. The election is for life. The new President was a close 
friend and follower of Kemal Atatiirk, and it is expected that 
the political structure of Turkey and the general policies of the 
late dictator will be maintained, including the one-party system 
and the principle that the President of the Republic is leader 
of that party. A speech made after his election by the new 
President contained the statement that ‘no Turkish citizen could 
be deprived of his lawful rights’ and that “Turkey would not 
imitate political systems established elsewhere,’ which was inter- 
preted to mean that no anti-Jewish measures need be feared. 

There has been no apparent change in the background 
against which Christian missions are working. It appeared at 
one time that there might be a more positive attitude displayed 
towards Islam, but this expectation has not been fulfilled. There 
is, among younger people especially, a searching for some 
different form of religious expression and a recognition of the 
fact that something more than secular education is wanted for 
the building of character if the country is to go forward. 

Much attention is being given in Turkish quarters to the 
problems of education. The first meeting of the education council 
was held in July in Ankara, at which all branches of public 
education were discussed in full freedom and recommendations 
passed on to the ministry of education. There is much discussion 
about the undisciplined and purposeless lives led by multitudes of 
young men, and also of ways by which this condition may be 
improved. An interesting aspect of this discussion has been a 
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contest between those who wish to see Latin and Greek in the 
curriculum, those who stand for science and those who still 
favour the old Islamic culture. 

Rural reconstruction plans in Turkey have been concentrated 
mainly on the problem of village education. It is believed that 
there are 40,000 villages without teachers or schools. The plan 
is to train the literate members of the village community as 
assistant teachers. 

In a pamphlet issued by the chairman of the committee of 
public instruction, the Turkish Republic is congratulated on 
the speed with which the-dual system of religious and secular 
schools was abolished under the rule of Atatiirk. ‘Both kinds of 
schools,’ he says, ‘were subject to religious influence, which 
prevents education from providing a genuinely scientific outlook.’ 

For the cession of the Hatay and problems connected there- 
with, see under SyRIA. 


SYRIA 


The political life of Syria continues to be overshadowed by 
problems related to the mandate. The Franco-Syrian Treaty 
(framed in 1936) was not ratified, and the Syrians have felt an 
increasing French unwillingness to surrender the mandate and 
proceed on lines similar to those adopted in Iraq. On the other 
hand, the atmosphere has improved under the new High Com- 
missioner and with the growing gravity of the European situation 
in the summer and autumn the political problem in Syria fell 
into the background. Syrian nationalists have never accepted 
the fourfold division of the territory under the mandate and it 
is often forgotten in the West that the mandatory divisions 
between Syria, Palestine, Transjordan and even Iraq have much 
less meaning for the inhabitants of these countries than for the 
geographers. Syria, moreover, is a poor country and the economic 
problem underlies much of its unrest. 

The doubts about the ratification of the Franco-Syrian 
Treaty of 1936 have not been felt on the French side only, for 
Syria is a country of many minorities, some of which, with the 
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example of the Assyrians in Iraq before them, are not willing 
to be handed over to the government of the Sunni Arabs. 

The cession to Turkey of the Sanjak of Alexandretta, later 
known as the Republic of Hatay, has involved a loss to Syria 
(apart from the Lebanese Republic) of her remaining Medi- 
terranean port. 

The cession, which was part of the arrangements connected 
with the Franco-Turkish Treaty, was ratified by the Kamutay 
(Turkish parliament) on June 30th. In return for the cession of 
this territory, guarantees were given by the Turkish government 
in respect of French material and cultural interests in the Hatay, 
and of the treatment of minorities. A promise was given to 
respect the independence of Syria and to refrain from propaganda 
within her borders for rendition to Turkey. 

The effect of the cession has been serious from the point of 
view of Christian activity. The Reformed Presbyterian churches 
of Ireland and Scotland have stations in Antioch and Alexan- 
dretta, and the schools they conduct can be maintained only as 
secularized institutions under Turkish law. The American Board 
will be able from Turkey to keep in touch with the territory. In 
other ways a considerable amount of freedom is being experienced. 

Of the eleven Armenian evangelical churches in the area, four 
remain in Syria and seven are in the ceded area. The Armenians 
were given the choice of remaining in the Hatay and becoming 
Turkish subjects; of remaining for a time in their homes before 
going to Syria; or of moving to Syria before the Turks took over 
their property. It appears that almost the whole population has 
chosen the last course, and that the pastors who had decided to 
remain in charge of Protestant churches, finding themselves 
alone, have taken up work in Syria. There are therefore thousands 
of refugees in Syria, and the French authorities are co-operating 
with the Armenian organizations in regard to housing and relief. 
Before January 1940 the citizens will have declared whether they 
will remain as Turks or leave for Syria. 

The Protestant denominations in Turkey are regarded under 
the law as ‘a single association’ and are registered as such. It is 
probable that the Protestant groups in the Hatay will come 
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under this registration. While the action taken by the Armenians 
is well understood, there is also some regret that what might 
have been a strong Christian influence within Turkey has 
been lost. 

In Syria proper, the publication of a decree concerning 
civilian rights has been hotly opposed by the Muslims, on the 
ground that the decree was opposed to the Koran. The objec- 
tions were based partly on the ground that the decree put the 
Muslims on an equal footing with other sects of Syria, but 
mainly upon the fact that it allowed anyone who had attained 
his majority and was in possession of his mental powers to leave 
or join any sect with a recognized organization. This, as a leading 
Muslim paper remarked, the orthodox Muslim religion would 
never allow. (‘It punishes the apostate with death in this world 
and everlasting fire in the world to come.’) Later, the mandatory 
power withdrew the decree so far as it might affect Muslims. 
M. de Caix, speaking before the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission at Geneva in June, quite frankly stated that it had been 
necessary for the mandatory power to say that the new decree 
of civil status would not apply to Muslims, in spite of the fact 
that in Iraq legislation existed which allowed of changes of 
religion under more liberal conditions than those which Syrians 
appeared ready to apply. He went on to say: 


In point of fact, no civil legislation could be applied to the personal status 
of Muslims. As soon as one attempted to legislate in that connexion, one came 
up against the Koran, in other words, against an insurmountable difficulty. 
To intervene in certain questions, there had either to be an authority such as 
that which had reformed Turkey, without regard for religious scruples, or else 
a complete change of mentality, which it would be illogical to expect in a short 
period. A non-religious civil status had been established in Lebanon; but it 
had only been possible to render it acceptable on the understanding that 
Muslims could not avail themselves of it (Minutes of 36th session, p. 212). 


The United Missionary Council of Syria and Palestine at 
its meeting in April agreed that, in view of the dissolution of 
the United Jewish Missionary Council, it should itself accept 
responsibility for promoting co-operative work among workers 
for Jews. Action was taken, as in all other parts of the Near East, 
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to bring to the notice of member organizations the Findings of 
the Tambaram meeting, especially in regard to evangelism. 

There has been during the year steady evangelistic work, 
including the use of joint medical and evangelistic teams through- 
out the area. The American mission has formed a complete 
rural unit for use in this work. The new Bible Institute, opened 
at Shemlan in the Lebanon, is training evangelists. 

It has been heard with interest in Syria that the British 
Syrian Mission proposes to add men missionaries to its staff. 

Schools report a remarkable increase of pupils, notably of 
non-Christians. A new mission school has been opened at 
Deir ez-Zor on the Euphrates, with great initial success. Em- 
phasis is being laid particularly on teacher-training for Christian 
education. 

A Federation of Evangelical Churches of Syria, both Arab 
and Armenian, has been formed. 

Legal difficulties connected with conversion have been dis- 
cussed by the United Missionary Council, and there is difference 
of opinion among the several bodies about the possibility of 
receiving a convert into Christian fellowship without baptism. 

In January, during the Universal Week of Prayer, there was 
a joint service, in which the Arabic, Armenian, Turkish, French 
and English languages were used, and most Christian com- 
munities joined together; and in April, a great Sunday-school 
meeting was held, which brought together a thousand children 
and their teachers from Arabic, Armenian, English and American 
schools. The Sunday-school movement continues to be one of 
the most powerful influences in Syria for bringing together 
people of different denominations. 

The Lebanon Hospital for Nervous and Mental Disorders 
has built a new pavilion for sixty male patients. 


PALESTINE AND 'TRANSJORDAN 


The work of Christian missions in Palestine has been over- 
shadowed by the terrible struggle into which the country has 
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been plunged. The main facts are so well known that it is not 
necessary to do more here than offer the briefest summary. 

In the face of the apparently immutable hostility of Jews and 
Arabs the British government called both parties to a conference 
in London in February. It was not in a strict sense a single 
round-table conference, but two concurrent conferences of Jews 
and Arabs respectively, each meeting with British delegates. 
The holding of the conferences was subject to many difficulties. 
There was up to the last moment a dispute over the composition 
of the Arab delegation, regarding the inclusion of members of 
the Palestine Defence Party. 

The conference must be regarded a failure, except in so far 
as it offered an opportunity for contact between British political 
leaders and both parties and also with the leaders of the in- 
dependent Arab States. There was disagreement over the in- 
terpretation of the famous MacMahon letter concerning the 
inclusion of Palestine within the area promised as being governed 
by an independent Arab ruler. The Arabs throughout suspected 
a political aim beneath the increased rate of Jewish immigration. 
British proposals were laid before both parties but rejected by 
both, and after the break-up of the conference the government 
issued a White Paper in which they defined their policy. 

The outstanding features of the government policy are: (1) the 
establishment within ten years of an independent Palestine 
State, in treaty relations with the United Kingdom; (2) a transi- 
tional period during which the British government will retain 
responsibility for the government of the country, in which, 
however, the people of Palestine will be given an increasing 
share, both sections participating in the machinery of govern- 
ment; (3) as soon as order is restored, the placing of Palestinians 
in charge of certain departments with British advisers, and their 
sitting on executive councils, Jewish and Arab representatives 
serving as heads of the departments in proportion to their 
respective populations; (4) the increasing, during this transitional 
period, of the powers and responsibilities of municipal authorities 
and local councils; (5) the revision, at the end of five years from 
the restoration of order, of the work of the transitional arrange- 
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ment by a body representing the people of Palestine and the 
British government, which will also make proposals for the 
continuation of an independent Palestine State. 

As regards immigration, the government definitely set aside 
the criterion of ‘economic absorptive capacity’ as the sole govern- 
ing factor in regard to immigration, holding that the continuation 
of immigration up to this level would create fatal enmity between 
the two peoples. They therefore proposed a total Jewish im- 
migration of 75,000 in the next five years, which would bring 
the Jewish population up to one-third of the whole. (This total 
of 75,000 was to be arrived at by an annual quota of 10,000 for 
five years, together with an immediate admission of 25,000 
refugees.) After this five-year period no further Jewish immigra- 
tion would be permitted unless the Arabs should acquiesce. In 
addition to these provisions the High Commissioner was to be 
given general powers to protect and regulate transfers of land. 
It should be noted that the British government dismissed 
both the Arab claims based on the MacMahon letter and also 
the extreme Zionist claim that all Palestine should be a Jewish 
national home. 

The provisions of the White Paper called out bitter opposition 
from Jews all over the world and opposition also, though less 
strong, from Arabs. The heart of the Jewish opposition lay in 
the proposal that the extent of immigration beyond the point 
stated above depended entirely upon the Arabs. The Arabs, on 
the other hand, objected to the increase of Jewish immigration 
even to the point stated, and still more to the delay in reaching 
a position of independence. 

Among Jews everywhere it was keenly felt that the restriction 
of immigration was proposed at a time when the refugee problem 
in Europe faced world Jewry with an almost insoluble problem. 
Illegal immigration increased throughout the year, and the 
British government cancelled immigration permits until the 
situation should be rectified. 

At its meeting in June the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion, after a full discussion of the British government’s proposals 
and cross-examination of the Colonial Secretary, stated by a 
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majority its view that the proposals were not compatible with 
the provisions of the mandate. The minority took the view that 
it was necessary and right for the mandatory power to consider 
the actual political situation and to re-interpret the mandate in 
the light of that situation. 

The wild disorder which broke out after publication of the 
White Paper was not long in duration and order was rapidly 
restored. During the latter part of the year the Palestinian 
situation dramatically changed with the outbreak of war. 
Contrary to the views widely expressed in Italian and German 
circles, both the Arab and the Jewish populations rallied to the 
support of the British government, and the whole of the political 
trouble subsided. It is not to be argued from this that the under- 
lying causes and difficulties have been removed, though it may 
be hoped that a period of relatively peaceful working together 
may enable the two communities to arrive at a solution which 
may satisfy what is just in the contentions of each. 

It is needless to say that the political situation and the 
general conditions of Palestinian life have affected missionary 
activities in every possible way. Communication and transport 
have been difficult, war-time restrictions have impeded move- 
ment, and there has been a deliberate immobilization of civilian 
and economic life in order to put down terrorism. In addition 
there has been the terrible plight in which great numbers of 
Jewish refugees have arrived in Palestine from Europe. 

There has been a revival of embroidery, weaving and spinning 
in the Ramallah district for the alleviation of distress among 
the villagers; and a committee of Muslim, Christian and Jewish 
women has been at work in Jerusalem and the surrounding 
villages in giving relief, distributing clothes and making small 
grants of money. An international committee was formed at the 
end of 1938 among residents of Jerusalem to provide for the 
several thousands of orphans in the Holy Land. 

In the midst of all the devastation, observers have spoken of 
the courage, patience and resilience of the bulk of the population 
in the face of every kind of danger. 

It is proper to record here the notable work of reconciliation 
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done by the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, who both in 
London and in Palestine gained and kept the confidence of 
both communities. 

It has long been felt that the place of Christian schools is 
especially important in Palestine in view of the freedom from 
the restrictions which affect Christian education in other parts 
of the Near East. The secondary mixed schools are especially of 
value for building up Christian character and equipping Chris- 
tian pupils with a sound knowledge of the Faith. They offer 
also a great opportunity for teaching international friendship. 
The danger of too much government control is felt in Palestine 
as elsewhere. We may repeat what was said last year, that 
Christian schools have continued to hold together pupils of all 
communities, Christian, Jewish and Arab, in spite of the growing 
tension. Some of the schools have shown quite remarkable 
powers of adaptability. 

It was possible to hold twenty daily vacation Bible schools 
attended by thirteen hundred children in all, and a training 
school was started, attended by sixty boys and girls from 
secondary schools who volunteered to teach during their summer 
holidays. 

The hospital at Nablus (CMS), where all patients are Arabs, 
mostly Muslims, has felt the effects of the general unrest; the 
numbers have decreased owing to the difficulty of transport. 
On the other hand maternity work has increased. Generally 
speaking, hospitals have carried on throughout the political 
crisis, though with fewer cases. The Edinburgh Medical Mis- 
sionary Society reports that its hospital at Nazareth, while 
working in the midst of extreme unrest, has dealt with a constant 
stream of people in every kind of distress, which the hospital 
authorities are expected to be able to alleviate. 

In TRANSJORDAN there is much anxiety about conditions in 
Palestine, but both educational and medical work have grown. 
The Orthodox girls’ school founded at El Husn has continued 
to do useful work. There is no secondary school for girls in the 
whole of northern Transjordan, and it is hoped to develop El 
Husn in this way. The Orthodox boys’ school at the same place 
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and the schools in Amman have also made progress. The number 
of patients in the mission hospital at Amman has increased. 

Reference is made on pp. 114-15 to the special provision made 
in Palestine for the conduct of German missions. 


IRAN 


Reports from Iran speak of the rapid and almost discon- 
certing westernization of the country and also of the continued 
progress of the Gospel and the receptiveness of the people to it. 
Extracts from Iranian newspapers deal with new railroads, 
grain elevators, tennis tournaments, a revised cinema code, a 
national athletic meeting, stock market reports now regularly 
published, the preparation of cheap wireless sets, a national 
aviation club and the first girl volunteer for aviation, and other 
signs of what is commonly called progress. 

In north Iran the Presbyterian mission schools in Teheran 
have been overcrowded and it was even contemplated that 
numbers might have to be limited. The same mission reports 
that the government announced in August its desire to assume 
control of all educational work in Iran. This is a logical culmina- 
tion of processes which have been recorded in previous surveys. 
Primary education was nationalized in 1927. The education of 
girls has been pressed forward, as well as that of boys, with the 
establishment of a number of professional schools in Teheran. 
The decision of the Iranian government will affect all schools 
and colleges built up by missions. Compensation will be made, 
and there may be a possible gain in the release of missionaries 
from general educational work for more specifically evangelistic 
activity. 

Evangelistic meetings were held in Holy Week, as usual, in 
Teheran, with large attendances both of Christians and non- 
Christians. 

A hospital containing five hundred beds is being built by a 
German construction company in Teheran. 

In south Iran a convert from Islam has been ordained priest 
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and is now in charge of the church in Isfahan. There is a great 
need for a larger number of ordained missionaries. 

There are many signs of a growing movement towards 
Christianity in the Iranian villages. The tendency is helped by 
increasing literacy and there is a marked growth of interest on 
the part of Muslim men. At the same time, progress in the 
emancipation of women and their readiness to do evangelistic 
work is greatly helping the work of the Church. 

A church built in Iranian style was consecrated at Shiraz 
towards the end of 1938. 

The government system of training for nursing is being 
carried out in Shiraz in connexion with the mission hospital. 


IRAQ 


It is understood that the conditions under which the 
majority of the Assyrians are living in Iraq have improved and 
that they are able to settle down and find a livelihood. A modified 
scheme for settlement on the Khabur River has now been 
carried out by the League of Nations commission, for those 
for whom suitable conditions could not be secured in Iraq. 
The Assyrian Settlement National Appeal was formally closed 
in May and funds were devoted to establishing the Patriarch 
Mar Shimun and his family in Cyprus, thus settling a problem 
which has been an anxiety to the Assyrian nation and to those 
connected with them. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Assyrian 
Christians, founded in 1886 by Archbishop Benson, has been 
radically affected by the change in the position of the Assyrians. 
It has now been decided by the Archbishop that the work 
hitherto carried on by the committee of the Assyrian mission 
should be done under the jurisdiction of the Anglican Bishop in 
Jerusalem; that committee, therefore, has been brought to an 
end. The Jerusalem and the East Mission, which supports the 
Anglican diocese of Jerusalem, will now add to its existing 


responsibilities the work previously done by the Archbishop’s 
mission. 
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ARABIA 


A Christian Church is emerging in Arabia against a back- 
ground of political, economic and social change. Difficulties are 
being encountered through increasing westernization combined 
with intense nationalism, and the effects of foreign influence and 
growing material prosperity upon the Arabs are not all good. A 
missionary in Kuwait refers to the numerous radio poles as 
resembling ‘the forests of masts one often sees in the harbour.’ 
Radio has increased the Arabs’ sense of community with the rest 
of the Arab world. 

There is strong co-operation between the American medical 
and evangelistic missions, as in Muscat and Kuwait. The K. V. 
Olcott Memorial Hospital is nearing completion. 

It is reported from Bahrein that the church is the centre of 
all religious work; its services are well attended and village 
touring has been conducted without hindrance. A bookshop has 
been opened in the city. 

In the Yemen a remarkable missionary opportunity has 
opened up since 1937, when the Church of Scotland was 
enabled to establish missionaries there, working as doctors but 
with no restriction on evangelistic work, and the Christian 
message has been received with much friendliness and respect. 
The Rev. G. L. B. Sloan of Tiberias travelled through the Yemen 
on his return from the Tambaram meeting and wrote of the 
complete ignorance which the Jews displayed in regard to the 
Christian religion and their friendliness towards it. 


EGYPT 


Christian work in Egypt has been affected by the general 
political unrest, by the severe economies and dismissals of staff 
carried out by government, and by new taxation. On the whole 
the new phase of Anglo-Egyptian relations, begun in 1936 by 
the Treaty, has been helpful to missionary work, though there 
is an inclination in some quarters to use missions as a pawn in 


the political game. 
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There has been much anxiety regarding the effects of the 
regulations for compulsory education upon the future of the 
Coptic Church and of the whole Christian community. Christian 
teachers have not been appointed in the compulsory schools, 
nor has teaching of the Christian religion by Christian teachers 
been permitted in these schools. The exemption from Islamic 
teaching permitted by law is not easy to claim. The Church 
Missionary Society has contemplated opening its own elementary 
schools in co-operation with Coptic leaders. 

The Nile Mission Press was greatly disturbed by the arrest 
in April of one of its agents charged with writing, publishing 
and distributing copies of two books alleged to contain attacks 
on Islam. He was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. The 
sentence has intimidated others engaged with Christian litera- 
ture, for the accused man was not the author of either of the 
books, which were widely regarded as harmless. The matter of 
the sentence has been taken up with the appropriate authority. 

On the other hand, the Nile Mission Press has experienced 
a keen demand for Christian literature. The problem has been 
how to print quickly enough and to secure funds for advance. 
Volunteers present themselves as colporteurs and many letters 
are received showing the good that the books do. 

In a lecture given in February at the American University 
an Egyptian speaker called attention to the great importance in 
Egypt of the co-operative movement and the social and cultural 
influence wielded by it. It was pointed out that 750 of Egypt’s 
800 co-operative societies are agricultural. The Egyptian law 
pledging the societies to allot a certain percentage of net profits 
to social service has had beneficial results on rural life. It is 
held that the co-operative movement has raised the standard of 
education amongst its workers, inculcating both a more scientific 
approach to agriculture and also a spirit of social obligation. 

The Egypt General Mission has opened at Damanhur a club 
for young men and a nursing home for women. The third camp 
for Egyptian boys was held at Barollos under a committee 
partly Egyptian and partly European. Boys attended from most 
of the large towns in the Delta. The same mission, which has 
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been responsible since 1938 for women’s work in Zagazig and 
the surrounding country, in 1939 relieved the American mission 
by assuming responsibility for the girls’ school also. 

The ministry of social service has introduced a scheme to 
make plural marriage and also divorce more difficult. The 
opinion of high Muslim religious authorities is being sought. 

In May the King signed a decree authorizing reference to 
Parliament of a bill providing for the reorganization of the 
courts of personal status for non-Muslims within the limits of 
their present jurisdiction. Non-Egyptians may not be judges in 
these courts, and any appointments by religious bodies must be 
approved by the ministry of justice, except in the case of religious 
heads. Change of religion during the course of a case will not 
alter the competency of the court. 

Negotiations are proceeding for the establishment in Egypt 
of a National Christian Council, representing Churches as well 
as missions. The Egypt Inter-Mission Council has hitherto been 
attended by delegates from missions only. A draft constitution 
has been prepared and is being submitted to the constituent 
organizations for their consideration. 

The English Mission College has added one more block 
to its excellent school buildings. There is a great demand for 
admission. Attention has been called in the Egyptian press to the 
success of women students at the Egyptian University. Two 
who did particularly well (one taking first place among all 
candidates, men and women) have been included in an educa- 
tional mission to be sent to England. 

Private schools, including missionary schools, have to con- 
sider a decree of the ministry of education calling for military 
training to be included in their curricula. 

Considerable anxiety has been caused by the introduction 
into the Egyptian Parliament of a law forbidding any kind of 
appeal to young people under eighteen years, with a view to a 
change of faith. The draft measure was proposed by Dr Abd-el- 
Khaliq Salim, discussed in the senate and referred back to the 
committee on internal affairs, on the understanding that the 
minister of the interior would introduce a measure, which he was 
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understood to be preparing on the same subject, during the 
present session of Parliament. The measure as amended and 
reported to the senate by the committee on internal affairs 
contains among other provisions a prohibition of any appeal to 
young people below eighteen to change their religion, 


whether the appeal is made in the way of instruction or inducement or a com- 
parison between their religious faith and that to which they are invited; it is 
forbidden to allow them to take part in any religious services or ceremonies 
contrary to the religion or sect of their parents or guardians. Any other course 
is forbidden whose purpose is to effect a change of sect or religion. 


The measure also provides for a penalty of imprisonment 
with hard labour for not more than one year and a fine of not 
more than {100, and on repetition of the offence hard labour 
for two years and a fine of £500, together with the closing of 
the institution held responsible for the appeal having been made. 
It has been felt in Christian circles in Egypt that this measure, 
while nominally aimed only at ‘proselytism’, would, if carried 
into law, make it virtually impossible to carry on the work of 
the missionary educational institutions, whose legal status and 
curricula were guaranteed by the Montreux Convention of 1937. 

The matter has been discussed with the competent authori- 
ties and it is understood that for the time being the measure 
is postponed. 


THE SUDAN 


In the northern Sudan Abyssinians have made a contribu- 
tion, raised through personal self-denial, to the Church Mission- 
ary Society’s hospital at Omdurman, to help with the expenses 
incurred in the treatment of Abyssinian refugee patients. 

There has been a growth in the number of Christian schools 
in the Muslim area of the Sudan. The elementary school at 
Kareima supported by Roman Catholics, Copts and Evangelicals 
provides a period of Christian worship on Sundays for adults. 

Warm appreciation is felt in all Christian circles for the 
encouragement and help given by the government to Christian 
missions in the pagan areas. This friendly attitude has been a 

5 
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material aid to the progress of the Church, and a reality of 
Christian fellowship is made possible by the co-operation of 
government administrators, educators, nurses, engineers, agri- 
culturalists and merchants, as well as missionaries. 

The first ‘spiritual life conference’ for Christian women and 
girls has been held at Medani by the United Presbyterian 
Church, attended mostly by Egyptians, with two Abyssinians. 
In the same place the girls’ school has grown from 35 pupils 
to 185 in twelve months of work. 

There has been a development of Bible-women’s work 
among the older girls and women in the Sudanese harems, com- 
bining elementary education with Bible teaching. The work has 
been carried on in five stations, reaching over eight hundred 
girls and women weekly. 

In the southern Sudan St John’s Gospel has been translated 
into the language of the Nuer tribe. This makes the 288th 
African dialect into which the whole or parts of the Bible have 
been translated. 

The Sudan Interior Mission station, established at Melut at 
the end of 1938, has seen the work expand into the territory of 
the Dinka tribe, and stations have been established at Abaiyat 
and Banjang. The same mission has transferred to the eastern 
Sudan some of the workers from Abyssinia, and a geographical 
adjustment has released some of the Sudan United Mission 
forces for work in the Kordofan province. 

The effects of the revival at Yambio in 1938 have continued 
to be felt throughout the area. 


ABYSSINIA 


Two missionaries of the Hermannsburg mission returned 
after three years’ absence to their station at Aira. There were 
moving scenes of rejoicing on their arrival. They had to begin 
their work again from the beginning, materially speaking, for 
buildings had decayed, trees were dead or destroyed, but they 
could confirm what they had heard: that missionary work had 
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not deteriorated nor even been at a standstill. Sunday services 
and weekly Bible study were begun again, and the confirma- 
tion classes held three times a week have brought in as many 
candidates as the accommodation will hold. 

The same mission is also at work at Addis Ababa among 
the Natives, as well as among the German community and in 
the school. They are assisted by the medical activities of the 
Waldensian mission. It is felt that this station has added import- 
ance as a protection of the work in the interior. 

In spite of the dissolution of the communities of Falasha 
Jews in Abyssinia, as a result of the anti-Semitic measures 
adopted by the Italian government, Falasha Jewish Christians 
have held together. The Church Missions to Jews has received 
encouraging reports from them. 

The United Presbyterian Church reports that its Native 
evangelist at Addis Ababa paid a successful visit to Sayo, that 
a number of baptisms were performed and that a meeting of 
worship, attended by the elders and church members from 
neighbouring places, was held. Permission was being sought 
from the authorities to visit Christians in Gora. The mission 
rejoices in the determination of the Christians to support their 
church. The missionaries were expelled from Gora and Soya 
and the premises taken by the Roman Catholic Church, but 
the Abyssinian Christians built another chapel and opened five 
preaching stations. From 1000 to 1600 have been present in 
these six places of worship each Sunday. There are 300 com- 
municants, as many more being prepared for communion and 
50 are seeking baptism. The hospital at Addis Ababa of the same 
mission has been commandeered by the Italians for Native 
soldiers. It has lately been learned that all the American mission- 
aries have now been expelled, the last leaving at five days’ notice. 

A second Waldensian preacher has been sent at the request 
of the Italian government to Addis Ababa to assist the Wal- 
densian chaplain already there. Four weekly services are held, 
and there is a small school and a dispensary. It is understood 
that the Waldensian Church is prepared to do still more, though 
its resources are small. 
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The continued exclusion of British missionaries from Abys- 
sinia has created comment in Great Britain, and questions 
regarding it have been asked in the House of Commons. The 
seventh Annex to the Anglo-Italian Agreement provided in a 
restricted way for missionary work, but international conditions 
have so far made it useless for missions to apply for recognition 
under this agreement. The presence of nearly two hundred 
Italian missionaries in the Sudan has pointed the contrast 
between British and Italian policy. 

An Amharic edition of St Matthew’s Gospel has been printed 
by a photographic process from a hand-written copy belonging 
to the Empress. 


NortTH AFRICA 


Gospel addresses are being broadcast in TUNIS every 
Saturday and are heard by large numbers of French-speaking 
people, including Jews and Muslims. 

Premises have at last been secured by the North Africa 
Mission for a medical mission in Tunis. The accommodation 
is limited, but a more commodious house is expected to be 
available during this year. 

In ALGERIA a translation of the Gospels into Algerian Arabic 
is being prepared, and translation into the Shawai language of 
the Aures Mountains has been begun. An encouraging feature 
of work in this country is that the French Protestants have 
undertaken missionary activity among Muslims; a pastor and 
doctor of medicine has opened a centre at Khanga-Sidi-Nadji. 

The third Easter conference of Kabyle and Arab Christians 
together with some missionaries was held at Tizi-Ouzou in 
April. This is a gathering of individuals who are scattered 
during most of the year. More young people were present than 
had attended the two preceding gatherings. A North Africa 
Evangelical Fellowship was inaugurated at the conference. 

In Morocco the Tulloch Memorial Hospital at Tangier has 
been equipped with X-ray apparatus through public subscrip- 
tion and through friends of the hospital. 
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Tue BALKAN STATES 


Church life in general in recent years has been hampered 
by strong nationalist feeling, precarious political conditions, 
poverty, the early stages of an industrial revolution and the 
background of centuries of church subordination to alien rulers. 
There are hopeful signs in the revival of Orthodox church life, 
in the high standard reached in secondary education, in improv- 
ing economic conditions and in the growth of international 
contacts. There is hope also in the religious activities of numerous 
youth movements such as the Zoé Fellowship in Greece, the 
Orthodox youth fellowships in Bulgaria, the national youth 
movements in Greece and Rumania and in the work of the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, all of which are teaching social responsibility on a 
Christian basis. 

In BULGARIA missionary work has continued with little 
interruption in spite of its representing the activity of religious 
minorities. Bulgaria has a record of tolerance in religious affairs, 
and there is recognition of the service rendered to the country 
by the missionaries. Union between the Congregational and 
Methodist churches has been postponed. There is continued 
work among Muslims, though without much result that can be 
stated. Sunday-school work in general is growing both in the 
number of pupils and in the volume of literature used. An 
interesting development is the organization of a Sunday school 
for gipsy children at Varna. 

In Greece the work of evangelical Christians has been less 
affected than was expected by the law passed in 1938 restricting 
all non-Orthodox religious movements. There has been, how- 
ever, another decree issued recently against proselytism, and 
the entry of non-Greek clergy of all religions into Greece is 
strictly controlled. The Zoé movement has increased its number 
of Sunday schools, and the circulation of its periodical has 
reached 100,000 a week. 

The stringent restrictions under which the government of 
Rumania laid the Baptist churches in 1938 were relaxed in 
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1939, and the churches were reopened by order of the late 
Prime Minister, M. Calinescu. It is hoped that the unhappy 
administrative decree having been withdrawn there may be 
created a permanent settlement, in which the Baptist and other 
properly organized Protestant bodies may be granted the status 
of recognized communions. The rescinding of the decree against 
the Baptists was followed by a development of Sunday-school 
work and Bible classes. 

During recent months the number of pupils at the mission 
schools of the Church Missions to Jews has greatly increased, 
and there are now some seven hundred children, mostly Jewish, 
under the care of the mission. But the work is greatly hampered 
by lack of staff, and volunteers are invited. 


AFRICA 
WEsT AFRICA 


AMBIA.—The chief event of 1939 in the Anglican Church 

was the ordination of the first African deacon, after a 

long probation. For lack of ordained men the Church is 

largely dependent on the services of laymen and women. The 

Bishop has been training a group of young men in preparation 
for itinerary work with him. 

The fine secondary education being given to both boys and 
girls by the English Methodists has been noted by a recent 
visitor. A successful experiment in co-education in the upper 
classes of the schools has been made. 

SrerRA LEONE.—The commission of enquiry into the financial 
position, status and aims of Fourah Bay College, to which 
reference was made in the last survey, reported during the 
summer (see review, p. 145). Some far-reaching recom- 
mendations were made, which are still under consideration by 
the Church Missionary Society. 

The Assistant Bishop of Sierra Leone was a delegate to the 
Madras meeting and on his return public meetings were held 
in Freetown, at which a great deal of interest was manifested. 
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As an outcome, the United Christian Council has decided to 
build a union church in the new mining area near Fangbai, 
which will serve the members of all Christian communions who 
may live in the district. A week of witness was also planned, 
which took place in the autumn, and an inter-missions conference 
was held in June, on the witness of the Church in the world 
to-day. 

LiperiA.—The three-year plan for the rehabilitation of the 
country, which was started in 1936, has been conspicuously 
successful. Industry and agriculture, education and the medical 
services all show advance; road-making also has gone forward. 

The spirit of achievement and hope is seen in all depart- 
ments of life. New churches have been built, new church 
schools opened and plans for further extension have been made. 
The new buildings of St Timothy’s hospital at Cape Mount 
were dedicated just before Christmas 1938; the hospital draws 
its patients from long distances up and down the coast. 

There is, however, labour shortage, partly owing to the 
development of gold mines in the interior, which makes it 
difficult to secure labour for the building needs of the missions. 

Ivory Coast.—Government permission having been ob- 
tained by the Worldwide Evangelization Crusade to extend its 
work in the colony, pioneer work has been done and plans laid 
for occupying further areas. The same mission has started 
new work in SENEGAL, LIBERIA and SPANISH GUINEA and has 
received permission from the Portuguese government to begin 
work in PORTUGUESE GUINEA. 

GoLp Coast.—An outstanding event of the year was the 
severe earthquake of June 22nd, followed by an unusually 
violent storm three days later. Happily, the death-roll was 
light (about twenty were killed and something over one hundred 
injured), but the destruction of buildings in Accra where the 
damage was greatest rendered many homeless, and their plight 
was made more pitiable by the storm which flooded the people 
camping out. Schools and churches were opened to give temporary 
shelter to refugees pending the completion of the corrugated iron 
huts which the government began setting up. The Bishop’s Boys’ 
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School and two Methodist schools will have to be rebuilt; a 
number of churches and mission houses were more or less badly 
cracked. The new Methodist church, however, which was nearing 
completion, escaped with almost no damage. The disaster was 
the greater because the slump in the price of cocoa had already 
greatly affected the finances of the Colony.? 

An appeal was issued in April for building a chapel in 
memory of Dr Aggrey at the Prince of Wales College, Achimota. 
A chapel for the use of Roman Catholic members has been 
provided by that Church, but up till now members of other 
Churches have used rooms in the college for their services. 
The commission appointed in 1938 by the Governor of the 
Gold Coast to inspect the college issued its report during the 
year; a review will be found on p. 145. 

A reminder that age-long pagan beliefs and customs are 
not immediately eradicated by conversion to Christianity comes 
from the Norddeutsche Missions-Gesellschaft, the missionaries 
of which report continuous struggles against the surviving 
relics of paganism in the Ewe Church. 

The Rev. C. G. Baéta, a Gold Coast delegate to the Madras 
meeting who afterwards was a member of the ‘Madras team’ 
which visited Great Britain, spent some time on his return to 
Africa in visiting many centres and speaking about the meeting. 
One result has been that the desire for closer co-operation is 
gaining ground, and the possibility of publishing a religious 
periodical, to be undertaken jointly by all the Churches repre- 
sented on the Christian Council, is under consideration. 

NIGERIA.—Owing to the considerable drop in the prices 
obtained for palm-oil and cocoa, the financial resources of the 
country have diminished by about one-third. This inevitably 
reacts upon church finances. Individual members, though 
increasing in number, are less able to support the work of the 
Church, and receipts have decreased. 

The possibility of reduction in missionary staff owing to the 
European war is seen as only one added reason for Africans to 


1 The Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies is visiting Nigeria, 
the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and Gambia this winter to enquire into labour conditions. 
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take over a fuller share of responsibility. The presence at the 
Madras meeting of two Africans—the Assistant Bishop of 
Lagos and the pastor of Wesley Church, Olowogbowo, near 
Lagos—as delegates from Nigeria, and the inclusion of the 
former in the ‘Madras team’ which subsequently visited Great 
Britain, are symptomatic of the development of the Church. 
Another example is seen in the appointment and support of 
an Ibo catechist, the first African missionary from the Niger 
diocese to work among the Muslim Hausas of Northern 
Nigeria, who began work in 1938. The Sudan Interior Mission 
and the Sudan United Mission, both of which have opened new 
stations among the northern Muslims, report cheering news of 
the witness of African evangelists, and of the marked spirit of 
evangelism among the church members as a whole. We read, 
too, of the students of the women’s training college at Umuahia 
organizing a children’s church on the lines becoming familiar 
in the West, the music used in the services being entirely 
African. 

A united mission held at Port Harcourt at the close of 1938 
has resulted in an increase of spiritual strength throughout the 
Church. 

The senior African bishop in Nigeria, the Rt Rev. A. W. 
Howells, died at the close of 1938, after some months of declining 
strength. 

Owing to the decline in revenue, the government is unable 
to make any increase in grants for education, which is a blow to 
the missions which were planning for extension of their edu- 
cational work. The demand for secondary education is already 
far greater than facilities for it, although the difficulty of finding 
employment for boys who leave the secondary schools is growing. 

One of the few centres for training women teachers, the 
United Missionary College at Ibadan, dedicated a college 
chapel in April. 

Collaboration between missions and government in regard 
to the treatment of leprosy has continued satisfactorily and is 
being extended. The Sudan Interior Mission opened a new 
leprosy settlement at Bauchi during the year. 
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The Sudan United Mission, as part of its planned expansion, 
is hoping to build a general hospital at Nguru. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA, FRENCH WEsT AFRICA, FRENCH 
CaMEROONS.—A decree was published in June regarding the 
freedom of African women which applies to all French territory 
in West Africa. It contained three items of great importance: 
marriage may not be contracted under the age of sixteen for 
boys and fourteen for girls; the consent of both parties is 
indispensable for the validity of a marriage; a widow may not 
be ‘inherited’ by her deceased husband’s heir. The reform has 
been urged by missionaries and others for some years and is 
widely welcomed. It strengthens the hands of local officials who 
have desired social reform in the matter. There are dangers, 
however, to be recognized; for instance, a widow will not now 
be assured of a home and may be driven to support herself in 
undesirable ways. 

Mention was made last year of a member of the Church of 
the Czech Brethren who was a missionary of the Paris mission 
in French Cameroons. He was in Prague during March but 
reached France safely with his family and is now back in Africa. 
But for the present no other member of his Church can join 
the mission. 

The vitality of the Church in Duala (Cameroons) and the 
surrounding district is seen in the springing up of a number of 
quasi-religious organizations. The African pastors are finding 
some difficulty in keeping touch with these organizations in 
addition to their pastoral and evangelistic work. The Boy 
Scout movement is, however, developing and much is expected 
from its wholesome influence. 

The Bulu translation of the Bible has been completed and 
should be available by the time this Survey appears. 

Conco.—Fifteen societies were represented at the annual 
business meeting of the Conseil Protestant du Congo held in 
Léopoldville in April. It recommended that united study of the 
Findings of the Madras meeting should be undertaken by 
stations, and a special committee was appointed to collect the 
results of such study and prepare recommendations to put 
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before the next full meeting of the Conseil. Missions were also 
urged to give increasing place and scope to inter-mission 
conferences of Africans. 

The Baptist Missionary Society has reported distinct 
progress throughout the Kinshasa district, where a willingness 
on the part of the Church—including the younger members— 
to undertake voluntary Sunday-school and other church work 
and to support evangelism among other tribes has been marked. 
There has also been much success in personal visiting to bring 
back into church fellowship members who had lapsed. 

Readers of the Review will recall Dr Anet’s article in the 
number for July 1939, setting out some of the inequalities of 
treatment accorded to Protestant missions compared with that 
given to Roman Catholic missions. These include concessions 
of land, adjustment of taxation, grants for medical, educational 
and other missionary work. That Belgian officials appreciate 
the work of Protestant missions was amply demonstrated by 
the Belgian Minister of Colonies and the Belgian Minister of 
State, both of whom, visiting the United States last summer, 
spoke appreciatively of the work of these missions. 

Medical work has been extended by the building of a 
hospital at Kikongo by the American Baptist mission. 

The translation and publication of the New Testament 
into languages used in Congo continues steadily. Two new 
translations have been published, a third is under revision and 
a fourth in preparation. 

The first missionary of the Norwegian Mission Union has 
started work in Congo. The Union will work in close co- 
operation with the Swedish Missionary Society. The annual 
conference of the latter in June was chiefly occupied with the 
organization of the Native Church with a Native synod and 
executive committee (on both of which Europeans will be 
represented). It was also decided to open a higher course for 
Native pastors, at Kimpese. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA, SAN ToME IsLAND, ANGOLA, PorTU- 
GUESE East Arrica.—The position of the non-Roman missions 
in Portuguese colonies has not grown any easier, but Sr Moreira 
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has been able to refute attacks made on them in the Portuguese 
press. Dr Anet of Belgium wrote in this Review in July: 
‘Greatly improved understanding has now been reached with 
the Portuguese colonial authorities . . . but the central Portu- 
guese government is still too much influenced by a nationalism 
which hardly veils clerical intrigues.” A welcome development 
is the closer contact between Portuguese Protestants and 
missionaries visiting Portugal. 

A Portuguese missionary, with his family, has been working 
in San Tomé for about eighteen months, augmenting a small 
subsistence grant from Portugal by carrying on a fishery business. 
He has gathered a congregation of about one thousand and has 
won the approval of the governor and a number of settlers. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Ucanpa.—The Church in the Upper Nile Diocese is 
rapidly increasing. The whole area is open for evangelistic 
work and all resources are being taxed to meet the opportunities 
of evangelism and the needs of the pastoral care of the young 
Christians. 

The reconditioning of Mengo hospital has been steadily 
going on, and the educational and general standard required of 
applicants for nursing training is being raised as the desire for 
such training increases. Requests from applicants as far away 
as Tanganyika and Zanzibar have been received, and an Indian 
girl from Zanzibar is already in training. An article in this 
Review for July, on public health in tropical Africa with special 
reference to Uganda, clearly showed the place which medical 
missions can take in relation to a government health service, and 
the future work of Mengo hospital is under consideration. 

A movement is on foot in the capital to stimulate African 
creative art, through an African Art Society, which has been in 
existence for a few years and organized its first, and most success- 
ful, exhibition in Namirembe in the spring. A similar exhibition 
held subsequently in London attracted much attention. 
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Two Africans represented Uganda at the Madras meeting, 
the rural dean of Singo and a master at the King’s School, Budo. 
The Kabaka, Sir Daudi Chwa, died in November, aged 43. 
KenyA.—The camp for Abyssinian refugees at Isiola is 
presenting something of a problem. About six thousand crossed 
the frontier in the autumn of 1937. The government organized 
a camp, developed industries and essential health services and 
opened schools, where about one thousand children are now 
receiving manual and elementary education in their own 
tongue. Wages and the cost of daily rations are provided from 
imperial funds. The majority are Copts and a church has been 
built for their use. The Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society, 
which had to leave Abyssinia, started work among the refugees 
in 1938. The community is increasing and has no desire to 
return to Abyssinia. The question of its future awaits solution. 
Serious difficulty continues to be caused by independent 
African churches which accept as members insufficiently 
prepared catechumens and also men and women connected 
with mission churches who are under discipline. This is un- 
happily not a new problem for the Church in Africa. Independent 
schools conducted by the churches are also a source of concern. 
The activities of the Ahmadiyya sect in Nairobi is causing 
anxiety, the more so as there is no missionary in Kenya set 
apart for evangelism among Muslims. The Central Literature 
Committee for Muslims has been asked to prepare simple litera- 
ture to help African Christians to answer Muslim arguments. 
The Nandi translation of the Bible has been published, the 
result of many years’ work by the missionaries of the Africa 
Inland Mission in collaboration with Nandi helpers. The same 
mission has built a Bible school in Kapsabet in memory of the 
late Rev. J. Stuart Holden. The school will serve four tribes. 
Kenya was represented by two Africans at the Madras 
meeting, a pastor of the Scottish mission and a schoolmaster of 
Maseno school. 
NYASALAND.—The government and missions are planning 
to open a secondary school in the protectorate. The educational 
adviser of the missions has been asked to consult a joint 
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missionary committee and give help in making proposals to 
the government. 

Plans are being made for a division of the diocese of 
Nyasaland, which at present lies in parts of three political areas, 
involving relations with three different administrations, in 
regard to education and other matters. The division would 
necessitate a larger staff and an increase of income of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, which has issued an 
appeal for funds. 

The African Nyasaland representative at the Madras meet- 
ing was a minister of the Church of Central Africa (Presbyterian). 

During the year there died in Aberdeen the Rev. Alexander 
Hetherwick, D.D., a missionary of the Church of Scotland in 
South Africa from 1883 to 1928, and for many years head of 
the Blantyre mission. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA.—The government commission ap- 
pointed to investigate labour conditions in Northern Rhodesia 
has reported during the year. Its main recommendation was 
that a department of labour should be created. It noted that 
the recent boom in copper, while it called for more labour, at 
the same time provided a substantial budget surplus. Taxation, 
therefore, could be reduced. 

The United Missions in the Copper Belt have continued to 
co-operate closely with the government in educational work 
with increasing help from the mines. The growth in the number 
of labourers constitutes a new challenge to the United Missions 
to extend their work in every possible way. 

TANGANYIKA.—As in Kenya, so in Tanganyika the Ahmadiyya 
movement is strong and growing; it publishes a monthly 
magazine and conducts missionary work among the Bantu. 
German missions have been particularly alive to the develop- 
ment and had two missionaries giving their time to countering 
Islamic propaganda. (A statement on the effect of the war on 
German missions in the Territory will be found on p. 111.) 

Throughout the Territory missions are meeting requests 
for Christian teachers and are bending their efforts to training 
converts in order to have a Christian living in each village visited, 
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SouTH AFRICA 


THe CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—In his recent book, The Cape 
Coloured People, Dr Marais wrote: 


The fact is that European public opinion in the Cape Province during the 
twenty-eight years since Union has grown used to the idea of colour-bar 
legislation. 


As if to bear this out, a proposal has been made which has 
aroused strong feeling among the Coloured people and Indians, 
to enforce segregation of non-Europeans from Europeans in 
towns in the Cape Province.’ At the congress in April of the 
Cape Province Municipal Association the segregation principle 
was supported by 126 votes to 33, representatives of the larger 
towns being among the minority. A large public meeting of 
protest in March led to a disturbance in Cape Town which was 
regretted by the better elements in the community. Action on 
the proposal has not yet been taken. 

A comment on the proposal was made in the Berliner 
Missionsberichte for June, which pointed out the problem 
created by it for the Berlin mission in which a number of 
Coloured pastors work. A policy of segregation would in effect 
drive a wedge between the mission and the growing Church. 
The same problem affects other branches of the Church. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches of the Cape Province, the 
Transvaal and Natal felt unable to co-operate in the World’s 
Sunday School Convention which it was proposed to hold at 
Durban next July, as the condition of their co-operation was 
not conceded, namely, that delegates could exclude themselves 
from certain social contacts with non-Europeans. With the 
outbreak of war in Europe a decision to postpone the convention 
was taken. 

To offset the above, it can be reported that the Society of 
Jews and Christians (noted in a previous survey) which was 
formed in Johannesburg in 1937 has led to starting other like 
societies in different parts of the Union. The Johannesburg 


1 See pp. 140-2 for mention of the Asiatics (Transvaal) Land and Trading Bill. 
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society has begun to publish a weekly paper, Common Sense, 
which aims at bringing common reason to bear on matters of 
prejudice. 

One of the greatest needs of the Church is a trained in- 
digenous ministry. The Rhenish mission has opened an 
evangelists’ training school in South-West Africa at Karibib, 
which will serve four tribes. The diocese of Southern Rhodesia 
is now able to have an African priest on the staff of each central 
station and it is hoped that St Austin’s training school for 
Coloured clergy in the Cape diocese may soon be reopened to 
train men to care for the large Coloured population. The school 
was closed in 1927 owing to lack of applicants of sufficient 
education; better educational facilities are now available. 

African ministers of all Churches were invited to a week’s 
retreat at Lovedale in January. Subjects discussed were the 
tasks of the young Church in South Africa and ‘the God 
revealed in Jesus,’ following the thought of the Madras meeting. 
Four African men and one woman represented South Africa 
at that meeting. Miss Soga afterwards visited North America 
with the ‘Madras team.’ 

At the close of 1938 the Bishop of Pretoria issued an appeal 
for developing work in the great new Native areas being formed 
by the government in the North Transvaal, and in the new 
Native locations and townships near Pretoria. The scheme for a 
church and schools in the new Lady Selborne township is being 
proceeded with from funds received. 

The South Africa General Mission celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its work in South Africa during September. 

CurisTIAN CounciL.—The third plenary meeting of the 
Council was held in Cape Town in April; eight out of the thirteen 
delegates to the Madras meeting were present and spoke, and a 
whole day was given to hearing their accounts of the meeting. 
The seven sectional committees of the Council presented 
reports on their work which were carefully studied. The Council 
issued a declaration on Native education which stated the belief 
that since true education must be permeated throughout with a 
Christian view of life, the education of the Bantu should be 
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given by those with a living Christian faith. The Council 
affirmed its support of the recommendations of the Inter- 
departmental Committee (see below) as regards control and 
financing of Native education, and hoped that government 
would bring the majority of Native children under school 
instruction within a stated period—say, ten to fifteen years. 

In connexion with the literature committee’s report an 
exhibition was on view showing all the literature printed on 
South African mission presses. 

The Council has prepared a small report of the Madras 
meeting in Afrikaans, and has set up a committee whose purpose 
is to keep in touch with the Christian councils in other parts of 
Africa. 

EpucaTIon.—In an article in this Review for April 1939 
(q.v.) Senator J. D. Rheinallt Jones discussed the position in 
South Africa brought about by the proposal of the Native 
Affairs Commission to transfer control of Native education 
from the provinces to the department of Native Affairs, al- 
though (as he pointed out) the Native Representative Council, 
missions and other bodies which can speak with authority were 
opposed to the transfer, fearing that the effects would be 
restrictive and harmful to Native education. 

Since that time statements have been issued by the Johannes- 
burg Joint Council of Europeans and Africans, and the South 
Africa Rotary Conference, both of which met in April; also by 
two conferences meeting in July, one under the auspices of the 
South African Institute of Race Relations, the other being the 
annual conference of the South African Teachers’ Association 
in joint session with the Association of European Teachers in 
Native Educational Institutions. In each case the proposed 
transfer was deplored and the adoption of the recommendations 
of the Interdepartmental Committee of 1935-36 was urged, 
namely, that control of Native education should be transferred 
from the provincial governments to the Union government, 
administration and finance being dissociated from the Native 
Affairs department and put under the Union Education 
department. Seeing how large a part Churches and missions 

6 
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have taken in Native education, the question concerns them 
closely. Yet, in answer to questions in the Senate on May 26th, 
the minister for Native Affairs said he had not consulted any 
of the Churches which provide school facilities regarding the 
proposed transfer. 

At the time of writing it is not known whether legislation 
will follow the lines of the government proposals. 

The conference of the Rotary Club referred to above stressed 
the need for increasing the number of Native rural schools and 
introducing compulsory free primary education in urban areas, 
the employment of qualified Native teachers and the adoption 
of adequate scales of salary. The number of schools is totally 
inadequate to the need; the lack of schools in urban areas has 
led to an increase in Native juvenile delinquency, and in rural 
areas is a cause of the failure to keep the Native on the land; 
there is much discontent among teachers, as they have not been 
getting the salary increments which they have been promised. 

The first secondary school for Africans in Southern Rhodesia! 
has been opened at St Augustine’s, Penhalonga. No government 
grant is available at present. The school has started with six 
pupils only (one being a girl) but there are hopes for its growth. 

MepicaL Work.—A new hospital was opened in August at 
Thaba ’Nchu where the Methodist Church has worked for 
some while. A building grant was given from the Native Affairs 
department. The Church of Scotland mission hospital at 
Tugela Ferry has opened a new maternity block and new 
wards have been built at the Jane Furse Memorial Hospital 
in Sekukuniland. The last-named unhappily lost its medical 
superintendent, Dr Stanford, in October, after a brief illness. 

One of the most important sides of medical work is the 
training of nurses. African nurses, in order to qualify for their 
profession, must pass the same State examination as English 
nurses; many are thus qualifying and passing on to positions of 
trust. St Lucy’s Hospital at Tsolo is one of the latest to undertake 
nurses’ training, and a nurses’ home is in building. 


1 In the Union there are altogether thirty-six Native secondary schools, the majority 
of which are provided by the Churches, with government grants. 
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GENERAL 


In all parts of Africa the overwhelming desire for education 
is undiminished. To the African, education appears the open 
sesame to most of the things he is learning to want, and edu- 
cational facilities are nowhere equal to the demand. A conference 
of (British) West African governors meeting in Lagos in August 
agreed that the establishment of a West African university, 
granting its own degrees, was an ideal at which to aim. The 
demand for secondary education is increasing. A demand for 
university education will certainly follow. A West African uni- 
versity granting its own degrees does not, however, commend 
itself to many Africans, who desire, rather, to take British 
degrees and thus prove their mental equality with the British. 

The need of literature is still far from being met. Miss 
Wrong, secretary of the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa, made a six months’ tour through East, 
Central and West Africa during the first part of the year, 
making a survey of existing literature and noting what were the 
chief needs. 

An event of the year was the publication of Lord Hailey’s 
An African Survey, which is likely to be a classic for years to 
come. The executive council of the International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures has approved a scheme for 
associating the continuation of Lord Hailey’s survey work with 
the work of the Institute. 

The Royal Commission appointed in 1938 to consider the 
future relations of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland reported in 1939. A majority expressed approval in 
principle of the amalgamation of the Rhodesias but held the 
time was not yet ripe for applying it. The Commission recom- 
mended immediate unification of Northern Rhodesia with 
Nyasaland. Owing to the outbreak of war the matter has been 
postponed. 

The medical secretary of the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association spent over six months in 1938 visiting a number of 
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countries, principally in East Africa but including also Egypt, 
the Sudan and Belgian Congo. In each country discussions 
were held with missionaries, administrators, medical and other 
authorities. The findings were published in Leprosy Review (the 
organ of the B.E.L.R.A.) for January 1939. 

The Africa committees of the Foreign Missions Conference 
and the Federal Council of Churches have jointly established an 
Africa Bureau in New York in which is being collected infor- 
mation about Africa and African life. The Africa committee of 
the first named has assumed administrative responsibility for a 
cinema project jointly financed by eleven American mission 
boards, the American Mission to Lepers, the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund and the Harmon Foundation. Ten scenarios were filmed 
in the Cameroons and Belgian Congo, of which three have been 
released. 

The Africa department of the School of Oriental Studies 
in the University of London, which was threatened with the 
possibility of closing owing to the expiration of the grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, is able to continue its work. The 
response to an appeal for financial support to the British colonies 
in Africa has made this possible. 


MADAGASCAR 


‘THE missions united in the Comité Intermissionnaire gave 

particular thought to evangelism in 1939. After careful 
preparation a united evangelistic campaign throughout the 
island was started in August. Retreats and Bible-study courses 
were held, and house-to-house visitation was carried out in 
Tananarive. 

Besides the pagan population there are about 100,000 
Muslims in Madagascar, chiefly near the west coast, where 
Islam has been introduced by Indian traders. These have 
constituted up till now a community untouched by Christianity, 
but concern for their evangelism is now aroused. 

The subject of church union, and especially the manifesto 
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of the younger Churches issued at the Madras meeting, has 
been widely discussed. A large measure of unity has already 
been attained among the non-Roman Catholic Churches. 

Commissions of the Comité are planning the publication of 
educational and theological literature. It is hoped to start 
shortly a weekly Christian paper, with some financial help from 
the United Society for Christian Literature in London. The 
Comité is represented on the Committee for Social Action in 
Tananarive, which has been active in the movement to prevent 
the setting up of licensed brothels, and to educate public opinion 
in the matter. 

The Paris mission continues to be hampered by lack of 
missionaries in carrying on its work, especially since men have 
been called up for war service. 

A Malagasy pastor, a tutor in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, represented Madagascar at the Madras meeting. 

There died in January, in retirement in England, the Rev. 
W. E. Cousins, shortly before his ninety-ninth birthday. Mr 
Cousins had worked long years under the London Missionary 
Society in Madagascar, where his chief memorial is the Malagasy 
Bible, for which as head of the group appointed to revise it he 
was largely responsible. 


LATIN AMERICA 


‘THE drawing together of the American republics referred 

to in the last survey has been accelerated in the period 
under review. The eighth international conference of American 
States (twenty-one republics) held at Lima in December 1938 
reafirmed American solidarity in the Declaration of Lima, 
which has been described as ‘a stronger and more precise 
statement of the Monroe doctrine.’ Ten months later a con- 
ference of American foreign ministers met in Panama after the 
outbreak of war in Europe, and discussed means of co-operation 
for mutual defence and for commercial interchange in view of 
the loss of much European trade. War in one hemisphere is 
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certainly leading to closer co-operation in the other, and the 
South American republics, in particular, realize the importance 
of the position of that continent in the future post-war world. 

Concern is growing with regard to accepting immigrants; 
Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay are strictly con- 
trolling and in certain cases forbidding further immigration. 
Mexico, on the other hand, has welcomed some 18,000 Spanish 
refugees. These can readily be absorbed in under-populated 
areas, but there is a danger lest they be made a focus of political 
and religious controversy. 

Restrictions on immigration, labour laws and other regula- 
tions tend to impede the entrance of foreign missionaries into 
Latin American countries, but there are still large areas, particu- 
larly in Brazil, where there are great opportunities for mission- 
aries. This was pointed out by the group on Latin America 
at the Swarthmore meeting in June of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America; the group recommended that 
the possibility of German, Japanese and Spanish settlers or 
refugees undertaking evangelistic and pastoral work among 
their own people should be explored. 

The Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, which 
has maintained a separate existence for over twenty years, 
has now ceased to exist as a separate entity and has become a 
committee of the Foreign Missions Conference. Its work will 
not be affected and will aim at strengthening co-operative 
activity in the fields of Christian literature, religious education 
and the training of leadership, evangelism and youth movements. 
Dr S. G. Inman, who as secretary has guided the committee 
from the beginning, has accepted the chair of international 
relations at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Latin America was represented at the Madras meeting by 
twenty-four delegates and (to quote from an article in this 
Review for April) ‘the emergence of Latin America upon the 
stage of the International Missionary Council was now fully 
accomplished.’ The reports of the meeting have been translated 
into Spanish and widely circulated in Spanish-speaking America, 
together with a popular interpretative report written in Spanish. 
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The youth movement continues to grow; plans for the 
first Latin American Christian youth congress, to be held in 
Lima in February of this year, have been carefully prepared. 

Apart from hundreds of primary day schools in connexion 
with local congregations, there are 152 schools and colleges 
conducted by evangelical bodies in Latin America, with an 
enrolment of approximately 25,000. The influence of these 
schools cannot be estimated. 

Mexico.—The government policy of agrarian and social 
reconstruction continues, and it is held that whatever is the 
outcome of the presidential election in this coming year there 
must be no change in that policy. The long dispute between 
the government on the one hand, and, on the other, the Amer- 
ican and British governments and certain oil companies, regard- 
ing the expropriation of the latter, has not yet been settled. 

In spite of the restrictions which were placed some years 
ago on religious education in the schools and on the ministra- 
tions of foreigners in the churches, a good deal of Christian 
work is possible. As in many of the republics, the Christian 
youth movement is vigorous and a successful national evan- 
gelical youth congress was held in May. The circulation of 
the Scriptures and of other Christian literature is freely carried 
on. For example, the American Bible Society (which celebrated 
the sixtieth year of its work in Mexico during 1939) has in 
recent years been hampered by the high customs levied on 
imported Bibles; but a personal letter from the Society’s 
representative to the President has now secured them free 
admission. A special distribution of New Testaments has 
been made among soldiers, of whom many have publicly declared 
their decision to follow Christ. A methodical circulation of 
Christian literature through the post to teachers, government 
officials, merchants and others has been carried out, so that 
‘probably every village and town in the Republic has received 
at least one Gospel portion’; the results, as far as they can 
be known, are encouraging. The publication of material for 
religious education has gone on steadily. 

The Salvation Army has acquired and opened a head- 
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quarters in Mexico City, through the generosity of a member 
of the Union Evangelical Church there. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—A general revival of interest in Christian 
teaching is reported from the whole area, including the Canal 
Zone, where the plan of establishing union churches is develop- 
ing successfully. There are now five union churches and the 
movement has celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

In GUATEMALA the translation of the New Testament into 
Indian dialects, referred to in the last survey, has continued. 
The Indian and Spanish translations are given in parallel 
columns and it is estimated that these New Testaments will 
reach more than a million Indians. The churches of the Presby- 
terian and Central American missions have combined and 
possibilities for the future are promising. 

A new constitution in SALVADOR guarantees freedom of 
worship and peaceful assembly, and freedom of thought stopping 
short of issuing ‘anti-social’ publications. On the other hand, 
spiritual authority may not be used for political ends (a phrase 
which may be divergently interpreted), monastic communities 
are disallowed and religious teaching may not be given in any 
school wholly or partly supported by the State. 

West INDIES AND THE GUIANAS.—The proposal placed before 
the International Missionary Council in 1937 to form a Christian 
Council for Jamaica is still under consideration but has not yet 
been put into effect. 

The labour unrest arising from economic causes has con- 
tinued among the islands. The Royal Commission appointed 
in 1938 to enquire into the situation has not reported at the 
time of writing. Missions co-operated in supplying evidence 
before the Commission. The report following an enquiry on 
labour conditions in the West Indies, instituted by the Colonial 
Office and carried out by its labour adviser, has been prepared 
and sent to the governors of colonies in the area for comments 
and suggestions for implementing its recommendations. These 
concern land settlements, trades unions, housing, malnutrition, 
wage rates and the establishment of labour boards. 

The Rev. E. A. and Mrs Annett, so well known for their 
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religious educational work in India, are now living in JAMAICA 
and furthering the formation of a Sunday School Union. 

A Council of Christian Education was organized in Cusa in 
October 1938 and is planning for a youth congress to be held 
during this coming year. 

Economic conditions in British GUIANA are steadily 
deteriorating, but the people support the Church to the best 
of their ability. In the Anglican Church the {£4000 debt on 
diocesan funds has been cleared off and the staff somewhat 
augmented, but the needs of existing work greatly restrict 
any reaching out to the aboriginal Indians, East Indians and 
Chinese. A new motor-launch in place of one wrecked some 
years ago has been built with funds locally collected and is in 
use on the Demerara River. 

The British Guiana Refugee Commission, appointed to 
examine the suggestion that a suitable settlement area could be 
found in British Guiana for refugees from Central Europe, 
reported adversely against immediate large-scale settlement 
but proposed the starting of small experimental settlements. 
The matter was considered at the meeting in Washington of 
the Inter-Governmental (Evian) Refugee Committee (see p. 100). 

The Moravian mission in SuRINAM (Dutch Guiana) also 
finds a deteriorating economic situation in the colony, which 
affects the Creole church finances, yet the people give for 
church work according to their ability. Work among the bush 
Indians has been uphill and at times disappointing, but the 
founding of a youth prayer union has been an encouragement, 
and a small hospital in building at Gansee will meet a great 
need. Work among the Javanese Indians is slowly growing. 

SoutH AmeErica.—Among the various political trends in 
BRAZIL to-day, nationalism is for the time uppermost, com- 
munism and nazi-fascism having been driven underground. 
In its extremer forms nationalism has found expression in 
anti-foreign—and hence anti-missionary—sentiment, but in 
general government requirements are reasonable; as, for example, 
that the national language (Portuguese) should be taught in 
the primary classes of all foreign schools. 
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The evangelical Churches are now estimated as including 
about one and a half millions (something over three per cent of 
the population). The Council of Religious Education has 
continued its work, particularly in producing literature, and 
has planned a national conference on curriculum for the coming 
year. An Institute of Religious Culture, with its headquarters 
in Sao Paulo, has been started to present Christianity to the 
educated section of the community; it publishes a review 
Fe e Vida (Faith and Life) and is entirely under Brazilian 
direction. A school for lay preachers has also been carried on. 

There is an increasing demand for Bibles in most of the 
South American republics. A removal of the duty on Bibles in 
VENEZUELA is most welcome, and the Bible motor-coaches in 
Bo.ivia and ARGENTINA provide means for a wide circulation. 
It has been pointed out that except in a few of the larger port 
cities the stores do not stock Bibles; the Bible societies are 
therefore the only source of supply. 

The Confederacion de Iglesias Evangelicas del Rio de la Plata 
(Confederation of Protestant Churches of the River Plate 
Region) was officially constituted in Buenos Aires in April. 
Nearly a year earlier delegates representing eight Churches had 
approved the forming of the Confederacion and had agreed on 
a provisional constitution. Ten Churches and missions! have 
already become affiliated and others maintain fraternal relations 
with the Confederacion, which has applied for and been granted 
membership in the International Missionary Council. The 
first president is Dr J. E. Gattinoni, a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Christian youth movements which are so active in many 
of the republics are strongest in the River Plate district. The 
fostering of these movements is one of the principal activities 
of the Committee on Co-operation (see p. 86). Latin America 
sent a strong delegation to the Amsterdam youth conference, 
and an international young men’s camp in which Christian 


1 Disciples, French Evangelical, Mennonite, Methodist, Presbyterian and Waldensian 
Churches; the Evangelical Union of South America and the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. 
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youth groups co-operaved was held at Piriapolis, Urucuay, 
in January. The second biennial conference of Protestant 
youth organizations of ARGENTINA and UrucGuay was held 
at Montevideo in April. 

A student pastor was appointed in the University of Puerto 
Rico (BoLivia) in the 1938-39 session, with the help of the 
World’s Sunday School Association in co-operation with several 
missionary societies. The experiment has been a great success 
and a committee has been formed to care for and promote 
Christian youth activities. 

Christian literature continues to hold an important place in 
the work of the evangelical Churches, and the output of books 
used in religious education has been considerable. Literary 
activity in BRaziL and CHILE has been particularly great. 

CoLoMBIA has continued to show progress in many directions. 
The economic situation is improving, high roads are being 
extended, an excellent commercial aviation system is in existence, 
on all sides are signs of confidence and hope for the future. 
The government is trying to meet the great demand for educa- 
tion, noticed in the last survey, and teachers are being trained 
in such numbers as conditions permit. There is complete 
religious freedom, and the influence of the evangelical Churches 
is considerable in education and the religious life of the 
republic. 

The Christian radio transmission station at Quito, Ecuapor, 
has continued its evangelistic work and been the means of 
directing much attention to the Gospel message. A result of its 
work, in collaboration with newspaper evangelism, is seen in 
an increase in the circulation of evangelical Christian literature 
not only in Ecuador but in neighbouring republics. 

The evangelical Churches in Peru are still in a less happy 
position than in Colombia and Ecuador and are not looked upon 
with favour by local officials. But ten daily vacation Bible 
schools were held in February-March with an enrolment of 
nearly four hundred. Preceding the census taken in August, 
the Evangelical Alliance of Peru urged members of whatever 
evangelical denomination to register themselves merely as 
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‘Protestant,’ thus to demonstrate the underlying solidarity of 
the evangelical Churches. 

CHILE suffered a devastating earthquake in January. Almost 
the whole city of Concepcion, which was the epicentre, was so 
damaged as to need rebuilding. The death roll was terribly 
heavy: about 30,000 were known to be killed and 50,000 injured; 
many were missing. The country was only beginning to recover 
from a long economic depression and the people as a whole 
were already very poor. The American Presbyterian mission, the 
only one with work in the earthquake area, rendered such 
relief as it could and instigated the opening of a fund in the 
United States. 

From ARGENTINA comes the report that the aloofness from 
religion which was so marked a few years ago is giving place 
to a genuine interest. Religious subjects are discussed among 
students and religious books are being read with interest; 
religious articles are found even in the daily press. 

Colegio Ward, the joint Methodist and United Christian 
Missionary Society’s school and junior college in Buenos Aires, 
completed its twenty-fifth year in March. Its teaching is bilingual 
(English and Spanish) and students are drawn not only from 
Argentina but from Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay. 

To turn now to evangelistic and pastoral work among the 
South American pagan Indian tribes, progress on the whole 
is steady though often uphill. The Unevangelized Fields Mission 
has continued to press on with its pioneer work among the 
Kayapo Indians of Amazonia (Braziz) and is full of hope. The 
South American Missionary Society in Araucania (SOUTH CHILE) 
rejoiced greatly at the ordination of two Mapuche Indians, a 
priest and a deacon, at Cholchol in January,! followed next day 
by the consecration and dedication of the first Mapuche church 
building, at Cautinche. A vision of a future indigenous Mapuche 
Church has opened up. 

In the ARGENTINE CHACO the same mission has experienced 
some sorrow and difficulty from local disputes among the 
Indian Christians, calling for great patience and tact on the 


1 This was prematurely reported in our last survey.—Eps. 
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part of the missionaries. Its work is being extended in the 
PARAGUAYAN CHACO. 

The work of the Evangelical Union of South America has 
been growing in ARGENTINA, where a motor Bible coach has 
replaced the former horse and van. Jointly with the Brethren’s 
mission, new work has been opened in BoLivia among the 
Quechua-speaking people according to the plans laid down in 
former years. A revision of the Quechua New Testament is 
in hand. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


A! the meeting of the committee of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, which was held during the Madras 
meeting, a sub-committee consisting of the delegates from 
Australia, New Zealand, the South Pacific islands and Papua 
considered the missionary situation in the area. The report 
presented by this sub-committee noted that the problem of 
intercommunion had been the subject of study by a small 
group for over a year, in its bearing on building up a united 
indigenous Church for the South Pacific islands and Papua. 
The group had arrived at certain conclusions but was not yet 
prepared to submit them to the Churches concerned for approval. 
The sub-committee, however, was concerned with the need 
for further co-operation in the South Pacific and recommended 
the holding of a conference of missionaries and members of 
indigenous Churches representing the whole area, within the 
period of three or four years. Within the purview of such a 
conference would come not only the proposed united Church 
but questions of language, literature, education, relations of 
missions and governments and the bearing of anthropology on 
missionary work. 
This proposal has since been endorsed by the International 
Missionary Council and the National Missionary Council of 
Australia, the date has been fixed tentatively for 1943, a 
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committee has been appointed to make the necessary plans and 
a preliminary survey of the field is in course of preparation. 

The Pacific islands have in recent years been experiencing 
strong tides of the white man’s way of life beating on their 
shores. Whether along the lines of commerce, of pleasure 
cruising, of mining or of evangelism, the white man has come 
and brought his appurtenances with him. So we read of Fiji 
that the cinema has a great and rather unwholesome influence 
over Indian youth; of Papua, that venereal disease is appallingly 
widespread; of the mandated area of New Guinea, that Sunday 
motoring militates against the religious life of the congregations; 
of the NEw Hesripes, that everywhere upheaval is apparent, 
the people being ‘as children amid the new wonders of civiliza- 
tion’; and of Samoa, that there is a loosening of old conventions 
and a disregard of constituted authority which is disquieting. 
In many places the motor-launch is already an old friend and 
the aeroplane is rapidly becoming as familiar. 

Not all these things work disadvantageously for the South 
Sea islander. Both launch and aeroplane are being pressed into 
the service of the missions. The Neuendettelsau mission in the 
mandated area of New Guinea has used an aeroplane for several 
years, but has suffered severely through an accident to it in 
1939, the cost of repair being beyond the financial resources 
of the mission, especially in view of the local poverty due to 
the fall in copra prices.1 The beneficent work of the London 
mission’s series of fohn Williams, of the Australian Board of 
Missions’ Maclaren-King (out of commission for many months 
in 1938-39, being laid up for repairs), as well as of smaller motor 
craft, is well known. Again, evil customs tied up with super- 
stition and witchcraft are being gradually killed, not only by 
Christian teaching but by this very impact with civilization. 
For example, to refer again to the Neuendettelsau mission, 
its missionaries received unexpected help, in their conflict 
with sloth and superstition, from labourers who had returned 
to their villages from the gold fields with new traditions of work 
and discipline and a freer outlook on life. 


1 During 1938 the price fell by over 50 per cent. 
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So much, too, is said of the bad influence of white traders 
that it is a pleasure to read of the large influx of white people 
into Port Moresby (Papua), in the service of the Australian 
Petroleum Company, that they are a great support to the Church. 
Similar reports come from Nauru and OckaN IsLAND about the 
European community connected with the British Phosphate 
Commission. Among other beneficial things may be reckoned 
the Boys’ Brigade movement which is spreading in the Cook 
Islands, and the mission press in the Gilbert Islands, a recent 
publication of which was a Gilbertese translation of Fosdick’s 
The Manhood of the Master. 

Throughout the area the Church is growing; some islands, 
as Samoa, where the Church is of longer foundation, send 
missionaries to others; the work of the Melanesian Brotherhood 
is laying foundations in many places in that island group. The 
centenary of missionary work in Rotuma (north of Fiji) has been 
celebrated; the London Missionary Society began it in 1839 and 
the work is now under the care of the Australian Methodists. 
All the inhabitants are now Christian. 

Two Papuan deacons have been ordained priests at Dogura, 
bringing the total of priests to nine. The cathedral of St Peter 
and St Paul at Dogura has been completed after years in 
building and was consecrated in October; and a beginning has 
been made with the cathedral at Suva (Fiy1); the bishopric 
endowment fund of the diocese of Polynesia is approaching 
completion. The first Fiji-born Indian, a convert from Hinduism, 
has been ordained priest and will work among the Indians in 
the island. Such items of information may seem of little import, 
but may be considered in the light of a comment made in 
reference to the centenary of the John G. Paton mission in the 
New Hebrides: namely, that foreigners won the islands for 
Christ, but the islanders must keep them. Throughout the 
Pacific the islanders are keeping the islands for Christ. 

There died in Samoa in July, aged fifty-nine, the Hon. 
Malietoa Tanumafili, O.B.E., the last King of Samoa, adviser 
to the administration for twenty-six years and a faithful Christian. 

To celebrate the centenary of the John G. Paton mission a 
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supporter in Melbourne has given four projectors together with 
a set of religious and educational films, which are proving of 
the utmost value in the New Hebrides. 

The centenary of the martyrdom of John Williams was 
observed at special services in London by the London Missionary 
Society in November. 

A growing demand for education is noticeable in many of 
the island groups, and the missions are playing their part in 
endeavouring to meet it. The Methodist school for Chinese at 
Rabaul (New Guinea), the Anglican school for Indian boys in 
Fiji and the fine medical school which has just been opened at 
Suva hospital for South Sea island students are only examples 
of what is being done. A much-needed school for part-European 
children was opened in Fiji in August, under the care of the 
Australian Methodist missionaries. A modern and significant 
report comes from Papua, where an inter-mission sports week 
has been held at Samarai between boys from Anglican, Con- 
gregational, Methodist and Roman Catholic schools, and a high 
standard of play was recorded. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—The continuance of Japan’s war on 
China into a third year and the changed economic world situa- 
tion have raised a doubt in many minds whether the complete 
independence promised for 1946 by the United States would 
be so advantageous to the Islands as it appeared when the 
Philippines Independence Act was passed in 1934. 

The Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches has 
completed its first year as reconstituted and has carried on a 
wide programme of evangelism, in which broadcasting has 
found a place. Thorough preparation for the Madras meeting 
by a series of studies enabled the Federation, through its fifteen 
delegates, to make a substantial contribution to the meeting. 

In a reorganization of committees of the Foreign Missions 
Conference. in New York which has been made, the former 
Philippine Council has become the Philippine committee of 
the Conference. This committee and the Federation carry on 
practical projects in co-operation, a recent example being the 
launching of a religious journal in English. It has been decided 
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to hold a conference in the United States in the near future, to 
plan a five-year advance in the Philippines. On the one side, 
the Churches, missions and Christian institutions in the 
Philippines would be represented; on the other, the mission 
boards and Churches in the United States. 

NortTH AUvusTRALIA.—An announcement which was welcomed 
by all who have the well-being of the Australian aborigines at 
heart was made at the close of 1938. This was the decision of 
the Federal Cabinet to create a Native Affairs department at 
Darwin to care for the interests of the aborigines of the Northern 
Territory. Subsequently satisfaction was felt at the appointment 
of an anthropologist, versed in native questions in New Guinea, 
as Chief Protector of Aboriginals. 

Four classes of aborigines are recognized by the new 
department, each with its own problems: half-castes, the fully 
detribalized, the semi-detribalized and those who still live a 
tribal nomadic life. Each class presents its own problems. The 
government recognizes the need of all these people for spiritual 
teaching and guidance and is ready to co-operate with the 
missions and to give educational grants-in-aid. Certain matters 
concerning relations between the government and missions need 
adjustment, but it is believed that a new era of hope for the 
aborigines’ future has been inaugurated. 


THE JEWS 


NTI-SEMITISM.—With the spread of the influence of 
the Reich in Central Europe the plight of the Jews has 
become even worse than in previous years. Immediately after 
the annexation of Bohemia-Moravia and Slovakia there were 
introduced the same steady elimination of Jews from all branches 
of professional and business activity and the same measures of 
segregation which had already in Germany become so dis- 
tressingly familiar to the world. Sober statements by eye- 
witnesses reveal the appalling conditions under which Jews are 
7 
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forced to exist wherever the Reich holds sway. A result of the 
invasion and occupation of Poland has been that between two 
and three million more Jews have come under the power of the 
Reich; as we write, a plan is being put into effect to set apart 
a small district in southern Poland in which all Polish, Austrian 
and Czech Jews should be densely segregated. 

The Evangelical Church of Saxony and that of Thuringia 
have issued decrees excluding Jews from membership. 

In Italy racial legislation has during 1939 limited Jewish 
ownership of land and placed restrictions on the education, 
marriage, inheritance and professional work of Jews. So great 
was the sympathy felt for the Jewish victims of racialism by all 
classes that penalties have been imposed for criticism of the 
anti-Jewish laws. The same anti-Semitic policy is applied in 
Italian territorial possessions. 

In Rumania the Jew is being ousted from trade and commerce, 
not only through anti-Semitic sentiment, which is strong, but 
also because the education of the peasantry is leading them to 
take up trading which was formerly a province of the Jews. 

Over 200,000 Jews are affected in Morocco by Spanish 
anti-Semitism. For centuries Jews and Moors have lived in 
harmony, but a wedge of racial animosity has now been driven 
between the two communities. 

REFUGEE PRoBLEMS.?—There has been for the last few years 
a stream of emigrant Jews fleeing west from Central Europe, 
aided by philanthropic bodies, Jewish and other. A second 
stream has turned east in 1939. Some five hundred emigrants 
from the Reich have arrived in India, where a Jewish Relief 
Association has established two reception homes, in Bombay 
and Calcutta. They are being drafted chiefly into the textile 
industries. Children have been admitted free into certain 
schools. These immigrants will probably be absorbed into the 
existing Beni-Israel community. 

1 With this may be contrasted the drawing together of Jew and Arab in Palestine, 
after years of conflict, on the outbreak of the European war. 

* Readers are referred to The Refugee Problem (Oxford University Press, 25s.) 


and Refugees (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 3s. 6d.), both by Sir John Hope 
Simpson, for full information on this subject. 
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The future of those who have gone further east and landed 
in Shanghai is less certain and their present position infinitely 
worse. Many in Germany were compelled to take ship for 
Shanghai and the majority arrived without any resources. 
Some 20,000 to 25,000 have landed during the year in a city 
already overcrowded with many thousands of Chinese and 
other refugees. To provide even the barest accommodation and 
support has taxed every resource to the utmost, and some not 
unnatural resentment was felt at the added strain thrown on a 
nation fighting for its own existence. A good deal of voluntary 
assistance was forthcoming from the missionary societies; the 
American Committee for Christian Refugees sent a gift of 
$500, ooo. Endeavours to find employment on the part of the 
immigrants have had adverse effects not only on the lower 
grade employment market but even on the professions. Some 
Christian ‘non-Aryan’ doctors have found posts with medical 
missions (see p. 20). 

The restricted Jewish immigration into Palestine, decreed 
in the White Paper issued in May (see p. 56), has resulted in a 
great increase of illegal immigration. Ships with refugee pas- 
sengers have been abandoned by their officers and crew, or the 
refugees have been transferred into small boats, and left to 
find their way to shore in a state of utter destitution. Such 
refugees have been received into relief camps. At Haifa, 
especially, in addition to government aid much relief work has 
been done alike by Jewish and Christian organizations. 

Jewish associations in many countries have given unstinting 
aid to their fellow Jews and have generously extended it on many 
occasions to the Christian ‘non-Aryans.’ 

The twenty-first Zionist Congress was held in Geneva from 
August 16th to 24th. The constructive work of the Jewish 
colonist settlements in Palestine was pointed to as being the 
one bright spot in a world which for Jews was growing ever 
darker. The provisions of the White Paper were therefore all 
the more strenuously denounced. Nevertheless, in the event of 
the war which then appeared imminent, a declaration of Jewish 
support for Great Britain was made at the concluding session. 
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A German memorandum containing proposals for emigration 
of Jews from Germany was issued in February and discussed 
by the Inter-Governmental (Evian) Refugee Committee. The 
memorandum proposed that: (a) a certain number of pioneer 
Jewish wage-earners should be permitted to emigrate and be 
prepared after settling to finance the emigration of their 
dependants and relatives; (6) the Reich would give assurances 
of better treatment of such dependants and relatives pending 
their emigration; (c) a trust fund should be formed of Jewish 
property in Germany to finance the emigration of the first 
pioneers. Subsequent events rendered the proposals nugatory. 
It is understood that the Reich authorities are still willing for 
the continuation of a certain degree of Jewish emigration to 
neutral countries; this is being aided as it is felt that even a 
small flow of emigrants leaving Germany may ease the position 
of those who remain. 

Many countries have admitted refugee Jews from Central 
Europe, some on a quota basis, some with a ‘transit visa’ only, 
pending settlement elsewhere. Thousands of children have 
been brought out of Germany.! Permanent settlement of families 
in under-developed areas is being sought, and areas in the 
Philippine Islands, British and Dutch Guiana and some of the 
South American republics have been investigated with this 
in view. 

A meeting of the Inter-Governmental (Evian) Refugee 
Committee was held in Washington in October. It was agreed 
that the initiation of settlement projects, as well as individual 
migration, could best solve the emigration problem of those in 
countries of temporary refuge, and the executive president’s 
work will continue to be to investigate places and possibilities 
of such resettlement. A favourable report on prospects for 
resettlement in the Philippines had already been received, and 
President Roosevelt stated that steps were being taken to begin 
at once the settlement of refugees in the Philippines and San 


1 In Great Britain the Lord Baldwin Fund for Refugees closed down during the 
summer. Altogether over £500,000 was subscribed, in addition to gifts in kind and 
offers of hospitality. The Fund is providing for the care of 8000 children. 
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Domingo, to be financed from private American sources. 
Later on, the Committee may undertake a survey of the geo- 
graphical and economic problems involved in the settlement of 
the several million refugees who may need such aid. 

Tue CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEws.—The British and 
European sections of the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews met in London on June rst 
and 2nd. The director, Dr Hoffmann, estimating that the number 
of Jewish refugees might ultimately reach a total of six or seven 
million, emphasized that the problem had become both per- 
manent and insoluble except through government action, for 
private philanthropy was inadequate. He saw the urgent task 
of the Church as threefold: to help refugees; to combat anti- 
Semitism and its causes; to evangelize. 

The British section of the International Committee, together 
with representatives of a number of refugee relief organizations, 
again met in London early in August and received Dr Hoffmann’s 
report of his month’s tour in Central Europe, where the full 
tragedy of the position of Jews and ‘non-Aryan’ Christians had 
been deeply impressed on him. 

The World Council of Churches (Provisional Committee) 
has given serious attention to the problem of refugees and has 
appointed Dr Freudenberg to act as a co-ordinating officer of 
the various Christian agencies concerned with the relief of 
‘non-Aryan’ Christians. The Council hoped also to appoint for a 
year a second officer, a non-German, to give spiritual help to the 
refugees and be able to conduct negotiations with the German 
and other governments concerned with the emigration and 
settlement of refugees. It was proposed that Dr Hoffmann might 
be released for this work by the Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., which has the major 
claim on his services, but the plan fell into abeyance with the 
outbreak of war. 

A conference which was much appreciated was held in 
London on May 31st to enable refugee pastors to meet leaders 
in the British churches and missionary societies. 

Dr Hoffmann has given his time in America to organizing 
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sympathy and help for Jewish refugee immigrants, giving 
spiritual guidance and counsel through innumerable personal 
contacts, advocating the parish approach to Jews by members 
and pastors of the churches, and furthering in every possible 
way Christian evangelism among Jewish people. 

The resignation of Dr Erwin Reisner from the assistant 
directorship of the International Committee took effect from 
July rst. 

Evangelism among Jews has been continued in Central 
Europe, in some places under difficult conditions. In Bohemia- 
Moravia there have been almost wholesale applications for 
baptism, many from men of advanced education. The local 
churches, in co-operation with the Scottish mission, have been 
preparing the candidates from whom in general a six-months’ 
probation is required. 

The Swedish mission in Vienna has been allowed to carry 
on its work without hindrance from the authorities. Bible-study 
groups and church services have been crowded. In Berlin, too, 
Bible-study groups have been meeting privately. In Rumania 
many have asked for baptism, some from material motives, but 
here as elsewhere in Europe the Jews in their extremity have 
been driven back on God and are finding Him and His love 
through Jesus Christ. The Bucharest Mission High School, 
conducted by the Church Missions to Jews, in which eighty-five 
per cent of the seven hundred girls are Jewish, has repeatedly 
appealed, so far in vain, for an assistant English teacher. The 
Hamburg Jewish mission of the Church of Ireland has been 
closed by the government and its congregation scattered. The 
missionary in charge has taken up work among Jewish-Christian 
refugees in London, with the International Hebrew Christian 
Alliance. 

It is too early at the time of writing to estimate the effect 
of the war on evangelism in Europe among Jews. Opportunities 
among the scattered refugees are many and varied. One example 
is the Shanghai Hebrew mission to the Jewish refugees in that 
city; another, the provision of six free places by the Selly Oak 
colleges in Great Britain for Jewish Christians to train as 
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missionaries; a third, personal evangelism being undertaken 
among refugee Jews in India. 

Through the generosity of the British Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel among the Jews, the Institutum Fudaicum 
Delitzschianum is enabled to continue its existence in London. 
Herr Hans Kosmala has been appointed director and an advisory 
committee has been formed; evening lectures have been arranged, 
along the lines already made familiar by the work of the Jnst:- 
tutum, first in Leipzig, then in Vienna. 

By the death in London on January sth of the Rev. S. H. 
Wilkinson, the director for thirty-one years of the Mildmay 
Mission to the Jews, the cause of evangelization among the Jews 
is the poorer. 


THE SENDING COUNTRIES AND GENERAL 


HE movement towards church union in the West, while 
still slow, has been distinctly perceptible in 1939. 
L’Eglise Réformée de France (Reformed Church of France) was 
finally constituted at a national general synod in December 1938, 
and during 1939 has affiliated the Evangelical Methodist Church 
of France (in connexion with the British Methodist Church). 
The newly established Reformed Church has recognized evan- 
gelism as a vital task. The gravity of the times seems to have 
turned men’s thoughts to religion; there is a marked reaction 
throughout France from anti-God propaganda and religion is 
seriously treated both in books and the periodical press. 

In the United States union between the Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal (South) and Methodist Protestant churches 
was accomplished on May roth at the Methodist Unity Con- 
ference held at Kansas City; the Church thus united comprises 
nearly eight million communicants. Steps are being taken to 
unify three Negro Methodist churches (not including Negroes 
who entered the union at Kansas City). The Presbyterian and 
Protestant Episcopal churches, which two years ago agreed to 
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proceed to negotiations for unity, have drawn up a tentative 
concordat and have agreed that conferences and negotiations 
shall continue until organic unity is achieved. At the same time, 
grave doubt has been expressed, within the latter Church, of the 
possibility of union. Progress has been made towards rapproche- 
ment between the three major Lutheran bodies in America; 
and proposals have been made to unite the two denominations 
entitled Churches of Christ and Disciples of Christ. 

All church union schemes naturally affect the missionary 
work of the Church. The new Methodist Church of America is 
carrying out considerable reorganization of the mission boards 
of the three former churches. The most radical change concerns 
women’s work for foreign missions which, in the case of the 
two Methodist Episcopal churches, has hitherto been carried 
on by separate and autonomous societies, but which now becomes 
the care of one of three administrative divisions. 

Among outstanding conferences of the year must first be 
mentioned the meeting in Madras of the International Mission- 
ary Council, although it took place in December 1938 just 
before the period under review. Articles based on the meeting 
appeared widely in the religious press, and included a number 
in the issues for 1939 of this Review. Readers are referred to 
the reports and to the Tambaram series of volumes. On other 
pages of this survey reference will be found to the steps taken 
in many countries to implement the Findings of the meeting. 
Two most successful campaigns were carried out in the spring, 
in America and Great Britain, by ‘Madras teams’ of delegates 
from Africa, the East and Latin America. A gift of {1000 was 
received from an anonymous donor, to form the nucleus of a 
fund for fostering evangelistic movements in different lands. 

A meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the Council was 
held at Kasteel Hemmen, Holland, on July 23rd and 24th. The 
plans for following up the Madras meeting made in a number 
of areas were reported and considered. The proposal made at 
the Madras meeting to establish an office of the Council in the 
Far East was further discussed and it was agreed that Dr Warns- 
huis should proceed to the Far East to make a first-hand study 
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of the matter, and report to the Committee of the Council in 
the autumn of 1941. This plan, however, had to be modified on 
the outbreak of the European war (see Quarterly Notes, p. i). 

Some changes have been made in the personnel of the 
International Missionary Council staff. Dr J. H. Oldham, who 
has served as a secretary of the Council since its foundation and 
was prominent among those who prepared that foundation, 
retired during the year and is giving his time to the recently 
formed British Council of Churches on the Christian Faith 
and the Common Life,! and to the provisional committee of the 
World Council of Churches which he did so much to foster. 

The resignation of Miss M. M. Underhill, who has been 
first associate then joint editor of this Review since 1924, has 
also been accepted, to take effect when a successor has been 
appointed and inducted into the work. 

The resignation of Miss E. B. Strong, who has been an 
assistant secretary of the Council since 1928, has also been 
accepted. The number of vice-chairmen of the Council has 
been increased from three to six. 

Among other outstanding meetings of the year, the Methodist 
Unity Conference has been mentioned above. 

The sixth Congress of the Baptist World Alliance was held 
at Atlanta (U.S.A.) in July and attended by Baptists from all 
over the world. The relation of the Alliance to the World Council 
of Churches was discussed; it was agreed that though the 
Alliance as such was not eligible to become a member of the 
Council, separate sections of the Baptist community were free 
to join if they so desired. 

The first World Conference of Christian Youth was held at 
Amsterdam in July-August. It had before it the results of the 
Oxford and Edinburgh oecumenical conferences of 1937 and 
the Madras meeting of 1938. Again, this conference has been 
widely noted in the world’s religious press. 

One of the most striking things which emerged was the 
attention directed to the Bible and the emphasis laid on Bible 


1 The resolution passed by the Committee of the International Missionary Council 
on Dr Oldham’s retirement will be found in Quarterly Notes for April 1939, p. iii. 
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study. It is fitting, therefore, to mention next the conference of 
representatives of six Bible societies! which met near Utrecht 
late in July. A survey of work and needs and exchanges of experi- 
ence were made, and it was proposed to form an advisory council 
to facilitate both exchange of information and united action. 
The council will be formed, under the secretaryship of Dr 
Rutgers (secretary of the Netherlands Bible Society), as soon as 
any three of the above six societies formally record a desire 
to join it. 

The ninth Evangelische Missionswoche was held at Halle just 
before Easter; about half of the five hundred members were 
students and included thirty representatives of student Christian 
movements outside Germany. The Madras meeting and the 
share Germany takes in the world mission of the Church were 
among the subjects discussed. It will be remembered that the 
student Christian movements (men’s and women’s) of Germany 
were dissolved by decree during 1938. 

To close the list of student meetings, a Christian mission to 
the American universities was carried through the winter session 
of 1938-39 and is in progress during the present session. The 
challenge of Christ to youth has been faithfully presented and 
the response has been beyond all expectations. 

On account of the European war, the Lambeth Conference, 
called by the Archbishop of Canterbury to meet in the summer 
of 1940, has been postponed. 

The training of missionaries is by degrees being improved 
and augmented. The Alliance Belge has been founded in Brussels 
to instruct future missionaries in French, Belgian and Congo 
history and colonial legislation, in African ethnology and Bantu 
linguistics. A conference on missionary training was held in 
Great Britain in April with the main purpose of considering 
the needs of general missionary training for ordained men; the 
offer of a site and help in the cost of building a college for this 
purpose, to be carried out by missionary societies in co-operation, 
has been made, but plans are in abeyance since the war started. 


1The American, British and Foreign, French, Netherlands, Norwegian Bible 
Societies and the National Bible Society of Scotland. 
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In Australia a new missionary training hostel was opened in 
September 1938. The Basel mission’s language school for 
missionaries to China, formerly at Moyen, has been closed 
owing to financial difficulties. The leader of the school, Missionar 
Kilpper, being now on furlough, the school has been reopened 
at Breitenholz, near Tiibingen, and is being attended by mission- 
aries prior to taking up work in China. 

The first appointment of a member of a ‘younger Church’ 
to the staff of a western missionary society has been made in the 
United States. Dr Hachiro Yuasa of Kyoto has been appointed 
as associate secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Dr Yuasa will visit the churches of the 
Board’s constituency and give counsel on international relations. 
A new Methodist mission house is being built in London. | 

It is customary here to note special milestones which have 
been passed during the year as well as new projects undertaken. 
Among the former should be mentioned the completion of the 
first twenty-five years of work of (a) the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches; (5) the Deutsche 
Evangelische Missions-Hilfe (German Evangelical Missions 
Fund) which was organized to cultivate the ‘home base’; (c) the 
Missionary Research Library in New York. 

The further publication of the Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, 
which has been issued from Stuttgart by the Basel mission for 
one hundred and twenty-five years, was forbidden in June by 
the German ministry of propaganda; and in North America the 
organization latterly known as ‘A Movement for World Christi- 
anity’ has been dissolved, after some half-dozen years of existence 
as the successor of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. 
The quarterly World Christianity has therefore ceased publica- 
tion. The quarterly Christendom has become the official organ of 
the American section of the oecumenical Christian movement. 

At the first meeting of the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches (in process of formation), which 
took place in Paris in January, it was decided to hold an informal 
consultation between Christian leaders, ministers and laymen, 
and experts from the international and economic fields, on the 
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responsibility of the Churches under the threat of and in time 
of war. A group of thirty-four, from eleven different countries, 
assembled in Switzerland for this purpose in July, and issued a 
statement of principles and of tasks which was distributed to 
the Churches and has been published in several countries. 

Plans for the publication of an oecumenical quarterly, 
Koinonia, which was also decided upon at the Paris meeting, 
have been suspended for the time being. 

The first meeting of the World Council itself, which it was 
hoped to hold in September 1941, has been provisionally 
postponed. 

We remember, with thanksgiving for their lives, some who 
have died during the year. After our survey of 1938 had been 
written, news was received of the death in November 1938 of 
Canon Gould, M.D., D.D., D.C.L., chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews 
and formerly for many years general secretary of the Missionary 
Society of the Church of England in Canada. 

The Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, an American leader in the 
oecumenical movement and chairman of the committee of the 
meeting at Utrecht of the World Council of Churches (in 
process of formation), died on August 13th, aged 73. Dr Cornelius 
Patton, a former home secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions and a delegate to inter- 


national Christian meetings more than once, died on August 17th, 
aged 79. The Rev. Axel Holt, foreign secretary of the Danish 


Missionary Society, died on October 20th. The Rev. Sir Montagu 
Harry Proctor-Beauchamp died in China on October 26th, aged 
79, the sixth of the famous ‘Cambridge Seven’ to pass on. 
Monsieur le pasteur Daniel Couve, for many years a secretary 
of the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris, would 
have retired at the close of 1939, but the outbreak of war has 
decided him to continue at his post indefinitely. The Rev. 
J. W. C. Dougall, joint secretary of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, left at the close of 1939 to take up a 
secretarial post in the Foreign Missions Committee of the 
Church of Scotland. He will be succeeded by the Rev. Canon 
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Grace who is obliged to resign from the principalship of 
Achimota College on health grounds, and who will take up 
work in London in April. General Carpenter has succeeded 
General Evangeline Booth as head of the Salvation Army. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR AND MISSIONS 


PROBABLY no part of the work of the world-wide Church 

is so instantly and so radically affected by war as the 
missionary enterprise, for its organized life depends upon the 
complicated mechanism of international travel and financial 
exchange, and is rendered difficult in proportion as relations 
between States are hostile. The outbreak of war in Europe 
therefore affects not only those missions which are carried on 
by the Churches of the belligerent nations but literally all 
missions of all Churches everywhere. It is unfortunately not 
possible for us to do more than set down such facts as are 
known at the time of writing, but the picture they convey is 
not likely to be much altered, though it may be filled out in 
detail, as fuller information comes to hand and events move 
forward. 

GERMANY.—The larger part of German missions are carried 
on within British territory, or territory governed by Great 
Britain or the Dominions under mandate. It may, therefore, be 
convenient here to state the general policy which the British 
government has followed in regard to missions of ‘enemy’ 
nationality within British territory. 

The expressed desire of the British government is that 
Christian missionary work everywhere shall be carried on, and, 
as in the case of German refugees in Great Britain, the principle 
of discrimination has been accepted; that is to say, Germans as 
such, or male Germans of military age, are not all interned, but 
those only who it is considered, after examination of their cases, 
ought not to be allowed to continue their work from the point 
of view of political security. The International Missionary 
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Council has been in touch with the relevant departments of the 
British government, and these have taken up without delay the 
possibility of differentiating in favour of those German mission- 
aries who can without danger to the political security of the 
several territories be allowed to return to their work. The 
Council has also been given to understand that the British 
government is anxious to secure that such persons should not 
be put to the inconvenience of a longer period of detention than 
is strictly necessary. 

In a letter addressed to the secretary of the International 
Missionary Council in London the Colonial Secretary spoke of 
‘the great importance which I attach to the maintenance in 
war-time of the various missionary activities in Africa,’ and 
went on to say: 


For the most part there has been no general measure of internment in the 
colonies, and colonial governments are considering individual cases on merits. 
I hope that in most cases it will be possible, in conformity with this policy, to 
allow enemy alien missionaries of whose bona fides satisfactory assurances can be 
secured to continue their normal work, subject only to such special restrictions 
as may be thought necessary in individual cases. 


Steps are also being taken to secure that both the property 
of the missions and the private Property of missionaries is not 
merged in the bulk of ‘enemy property’ and sequestrated. The 
principles laid down in Article 438 of the Versailles Treaty are, 
it is understood, to be respected. 

This general policy underlies the actions of the British 
government throughout the Empire. The government of India 
has accepted the same policy, but action has been less rapid 
there owing to the fact that there is a larger number of German 
refugees and other German nationals to be taken into account. 

It should be added that the International Missionary 
Council, in its dealings with the government departments 
concerned (the India, colonial and foreign offices and the 
ministry of information) on the problems presented by the 
German missions, has been met with considerate under- 
standing and willingness to prevent the work of missions 
suffering through the exigencies of war. 
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In East Arrica the Neukirchen mission works in Kenya. 
Of the staff of four missionaries three were on furlough and 
the remaining missionary was interned. Release is expected, 
and contact has been made with the Church of Scotland and 
Methodist missions. 

In Tanganyika the Berlin, Leipzig, Bethel, Neukirchen and 
Moravian missions are at work. Together they had one hundred 
men missionaries (exclusive of wives) and fifty single women 
missionaries at work, including those on furlough. Information 
is not available from all these missions, but the head of the 
Leipzig mission has written to the International Missionary 
Council to say that the whole of the male members of the staff 
were offered freedom on parole, and that all but a few gave 
their parole and were enabled to continue their work. The 
leader of the mission received permission to tour the stations 
of the Moshi district to explain the situation to the European 
staff and the Native congregations, and to advise the pastors, 
leaders and teachers. The leader of the mission adds: 


We expect to receive more freedom for the continuation of our missionary 
service in the time to come. As long as the mission council is unable to meet, 
the Senior will take the lead in inviting the opinion of those members of the 
mission council with whom he can communicate. Our congregations behave in 
the most satisfactory manner. 


The same is true of the Bethel mission. More general intern- 
ment has been applied to the Berlin and Moravian missions, 
but negotiations continue. The director of the Berlin mission 
has appealed to the International Missionary Council in America 
for financial help for his mission in Tanganyika and in China. 

In West Arrica the Basel and Bremen missions work on 
the Gold Coast and have a total of fourteen men and eight 
women missionaries (apart from wives). There are in addition 
some Swiss missionaries employed by the Basel mission (see 
under ‘Switzerland’). On the Gold Coast, including mandated 
Togoland, there was general internment, and there seems to 
have been some divergence between the local policy and that 
of the colonial office in London. Strong appeals have been 
made not only by the local missions but also by other bodies, 
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including officials, for the release of the missionaries. A number 
of the German women missionaries have been repatriated. 
The Church of Scotland mission is to supervise the schools 
in the Basel mission area and to administer the finances of the 
Ewe Church connected with the Bremen mission. It is also 
helping with the teacher-training and theological teaching. One 
missionary of the Bremen mission, an American citizen, has 
joined the Scottish mission as a locally appointed agent, in order 
to be able to continue supervision of the schools. Help has also 
been given by the English Methodist mission. 

The Cameroons, mandated territory administered as part 
of Nigeria, contain the German Baptist mission and the Basel 
mission, with a total (omitting the Swiss missionaries) of 
twenty-two men missionaries and seven unmarried women. 
Here there has been no internment. The German Prases of the 
Church of the Cameroons has given place to a Swiss. There is, 
however, much need of financial help, and an appeal has been 
made through the Christian Council of Nigeria. 

In SoutH AFRICA it is understood that all the missionaries 
are at their stations, men and women alike. There is again 
financial need, but local resources are greater than in most 
other of the German mission fields. 

Four German missions work in INpDIA: the Gossner mission 
in Chota Nagpur and Assam, the Schleswig-Holstein mission 
in the Orissa States, the Leipzig mission south of Madras and 
the Basel mission on the west coast. With the imminence of war 
the National Christian Council of India took action, making 
contact with the government of India and also with the missions 
likely to be affected. From the beginning the government of 
India acted in consultation with the National Christian Council 
in regard to the maintenance of the missions and the super- 
intendence of the churches. While internment has been general 
and releases (for the reasons given above) as yet few, effective 
steps have been taken to secure the well-being of the work. 
In the case of the Gossner Church and mission the work is 
being carried on by the church council (an autonomous body) 
in co-operation with the Federation of Lutheran Churches in 
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India. Financial help has been promised by the World Lutheran 
Federation and will be administered by the treasurer of the 
council of the India mission of the United Evangelical Church 
in the U.S.A. The property of the mission continues, as at 
present, to be held in trust. 

In the case of the Schleswig-Holstein mission in the Orissa 
States, at the request of the interned missionaries the mission 
of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of America has 
agreed to do what is possible to carry on the work. An appeal 
has been made to the mission in America for two missionaries 
and some financial assistance. Steps are being taken by govern- 
ment to regularize the legal position of the United Lutheran 
mission in relation to the work and property. 

In the case of the Leipzig mission, the Church of Sweden 
mission and the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church, acting 
jointly, have undertaken responsibility for the maintenance of 
the work. A trust has been set up to hold and administer mission 
property, the Church of Sweden mission and the Tamil Church 
being fully represented upon it. Ten of the eleven male mission- 
aries of the Leipzig mission have been interned, the remaining 
missionary being an Estonian citizen. The women missionaries 
and the wives were not interned. The Church of Sweden has 
discussed the problem with the Leipzig mission authorities in 
Germany, and it is agreed that the governing body of the mission 
shall be the joint council which normally is the instrument of 
co-operation between the Church of Sweden mission and the 
Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

In the case of the Basel mission, the new status of the 
mission (referred to later) radically affects the situation. The 
mission now being purely Swiss, and therefore of neutral 
nationality, no question regarding property should arise. It has 
been proposed by the Basel mission in India and the National 
Christian Council that an experienced British missionary shall 
reside within the area to help the mission by his counsel, and 
that an English manager shall be secured for the mission press. 

The National Christian Council has raised the question of 
saeninntind imposed on unmarried women missionaries and 
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the dependants of interned missionaries, in view of the fact 
that regulations have been interpreted variously by local 
authorities. The government of India has assured the Council 
that it is intended that fair and generous treatment shall be given 
in all cases. The question of the release of interned missionaries 
is to be considered in due course in line with the principle 
stated above. 

The principal German mission work in the Near East is 
in Palestine—some in Haifa, but the larger part in Jerusalem. 
The Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, as soon as war became 
imminent, secured government consent to the German missions 
being carried on with oversight from British personnel. The 
principal institutions involved are those of the Kaiserwerth 
deaconesses: a hospital, an orphanage, a training school and a 
rest home, all in or near Jerusalem; the Evangelical Society of 
the Syrian Orphanage; and the pastoral and educational work 
of the Jerusalem-Verein. The deaconesses’ hospital is being 
carried on under the leadership of Dr Masterman of the Church 
Missionary Society, the German surgeon having been recalled 
to Germany for war duty. Efforts are being made to maintain 
the Talitha Kumi Girls’ School. Pastor Schneller, the head of 
the Syrian Orphanage, has been released from internment and 
carries on his work with the assistance of the Rev. Eric Bishop, 
head of the Newman School of Missions, who has been appointed 
co-director of the orphanage for the war period. The Jerusalem- 
Verein maintains two Arabic-speaking parishes and three large 
day-schools. In regard to these and other schools, a special 
committee has been set up, consisting of missionary and govern- 
ment representatives, to advise government about policy. The 
boys’ school in Bethlehem has been closed, but the rest are 
continuing and it is reported that in the case of the school at 
Beit Sahur (the Fields of the Shepherds) the numbers have 
risen beyond the normal level. The pastoral work, so far as 
possible, is being maintained. 

The German Propst, though interned in the German hospital, 
is able to carry on German services in Jerusalem, and the 
Anglican Bishop and (in the north) the Church of Scotland 
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mission are maintaining services. Efforts are being made also 
to maintain the Moravian leper home. The Carmel mission, 
in the north of the country, continues its work under Swiss 
and Scottish oversight. 

The Anglican Bishop and the United Missionary Council 
for Syria and Palestine expect that a special commission will 
be formed for the administration of the mission property. The 
Bishop has made an appeal to the Lutheran churches of the 
United States for help in carrying on the German missionary 
work in Palestine. The Rev. Eric Bishop writes that neither in 
north nor in south Palestine 


has there been any interference with missionary work. The government has 
really been giving the missionary forces a challenge, which ought to be con- 
sidered an opportunity from God, and the Palestinians have expressed them- 
selves as in full approval of the line that has been taken. This in itself should 
do something to heal the misunderstandings of past years. 

The Kaiserwerth deaconesses have a school also in Beirut, 
and it was expected that they would be interned. A German 
member of the British Syrian Mission in Beirut was released 
from internment. Of the few other pieces of German mission 
work in the Near East there is as yet no news. 

It is reported that the German missionaries in Egypt were 
repatriated to Germany, but this has not been confirmed. 

A cable from the chairman of the National Missionary 
Council of Australia states that seventeen German Lutheran 
missionaries from New GuInea have been interned in Australia, 
but that otherwise the missions in the mandated territories 
(i.e. New Guinea and Papua) are functioning satisfactorily. 

While in Curna (apart from Hong-kong) no question of 
internment of German missionaries arises, there is much anxiety 
about the financial position of the German missionaries, all 
support from Germany having been cut off. The Berlin mission 
has seven men missionaries and six unmarried women in 
Kwangtung. A German missionary of the Basel mission in 
Hong-kong has left the colony and the work in Hong-kong is 
in Swiss hands, to which Swiss reinforcements are being sent, 
with the object of giving assistance to the Basel mission within 
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China proper. The Bishop of Hong-kong has expressed keen 
anxiety about the sustenance of the German mission in South 
China. 

Dr H. C. Rutgers, Secretary of the Netherlands Bible 
Society, has written to the International Missionary Council 
of the plight in which the Rhenish mission in SUMATRA and 
Nias now finds itself. The salaries of missionaries were, in 
October, several months in arrears and the gravest prospect faces 
the German missionaries. The Dutch missions, already hard 
pressed, are doing what they can at least to maintain their help 
to the Rhenish mission, and the Batak Christians, who already 
completely support their own ministry, are trying to give 
assistance also to the German missionaries. 

From JAPAN it is reported that all the German missions, 
including ten missionaries, in the mandated Pacific islands are 
without resources. 

Naturally it is not possible to say much of the missionary 
home base in GERMANY, but something can be said. Dr Knak 
wrote from Berlin to the International Missionary Council in 
New York: 


Certainly it was the providence and grace of God that we had our conference 
at Tambaram before the war came. There is much prayer in Germany for the 
Church of Christ all over the world. 


Dr Hartenstein, until September the director of the Basel 
mission, writes that the book published in Germany describing 
the Tambaram meeting has been completely sold out, and that 
a second edition is to follow. He adds: 


The promise of the Tambaram days is like a bright star on our churches 
here. The faith of our friends towards the missionary work is unparalleled. . . . 
The churches do not tite of supporting the work of missions and remain in 
deep, burning love towards the Kingdom of God. 


FRANCE.—The Paris Evangelical Missionary Society has 
been seriously affected by war conditions. Owing to the strict- 
ness of French military law, the new secretary, Pastor Schloesing, 
who was to have succeeded Pastor Couve on his retirement 
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at the end of 1939, is on military duty, and of 98 missionaries 
50 were mobilized (18 in France, 30 in the French colonies, 
where their missionary work is, and 2 in Switzerland). There 
were six missionaries on furlough. The bearing of this upon the 
mission fields may be seen in the fact that in Senegal and Togo 
all the missionaries were mobilized; in Gaboon there remained 
only seven missionaries and in the Cameroons only five. How- 
ever, some weeks after war started the policy of mobilizing 
missionaries was reconsidered, in view of the recognized moral 
and spiritual value of their work, and a number of them have 
been allowed to return to their stations, at least temporarily. 
At the home base in France it is difficult to raise money in view 
of the tremendous financial stress of the war, and there is an 
additional difficulty in the fact that some of the strongest 
Protestant centres are in Alsace-Lorraine, where there has been 
a large-scale evacuation of the frontier regions. It is difficult 
to carry on deputation work. At the same time the Paris mission 
speaks enthusiastically of the way in which the Native con- 
gregations have accepted their increased responsibilities. 

An emergency committee is being formed in England, with 
the support of the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, to 
help the Paris mission. 

SWITZERLAND.—The Basel mission, hitherto a Swiss-German 
mission, drawing committee members, missionaries and finance 
from both Germany and Switzerland, has decided that it must, 
at least for the duration of the war, become a purely Swiss 
mission. The necessity of this policy was becoming clear before 
the war broke out, in view of the almost complete separation 
between Switzerland and Germany in money exchange, travelling 
and correspondence facilities. It was therefore unanimously 
decided by both German and Swiss members that all German 
members should withdraw from the committee and the German 
secretaries from their responsibility and that the mission should 
become entirely Swiss. This decision has been formally conveyed 
to the governments of the countries in which the Basel mission 
works, 

The difficulties of the Paris mission are well understood 
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in Switzerland, where friends of the mission are making every 
effort to assist it in the present straits. 

HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA.—In Holland and in the Scan- 
dinavian countries every effort is being made to maintain the 
support of the missions, though increased difficulties have 
radically affected the finances of all these countries. The Scan- 
dinavian churches are giving special help to the German 
Lutheran missions. 

THe Unitep States oF America.—It will be apparent 
from the above that the Christian people of America are faced 
not only with the problems incidental to all missionary work in 
time of war (and the war in China has to be remembered as 
well as the war in Europe), but also with appeals, especially 
to the Lutheran community, for the succour of the German 
missions. Alike from the German missions in Africa and in 
India, from the Dutch on behalf of the German missions in 
the Dutch Indies and from the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem 
on behalf of German missions in Palestine, appeals have been 
made to America, and especially to American Lutherans, for 
help. The officers of the International Missionary Council in 
America, as in London, have devoted a large part of their time 
to the needs of German missions, and it has been recognized 
with thanksgiving that both the Tambaram meeting and the 
meeting of the Ad Interim Committee of the Council in Holland 
in July have made it possible for action to be taken rapidly on 
an international scale. The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America has now issued a combined appeal to the mission 
boards on behalf of the French, German and Swiss missions 
that are seriously affected by the war. 

The attitude of the American mission boards has been 
admirably expressed in a document entitled The Christian 
Mission in a World at War, widely circulated in September. 
In this paper American boards recall with gladness that the 
missionary movement, through its international organization, 
has not been unprepared to meet the challenge of the present 
crisis. They call upon their supporters ‘to pray, plan and work 
as never before for the establishing of an international world 
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order based on justice for all men.’ They plead also for ‘a ready 
and generous response to the appeals for the relief of suffering 
multitudes in Asia and in Europe,’ and they refer, as many 
others have done, to the experience of the Church in China, 
as showing ‘the power, validity, hopefulness and necessity of 
the Christian mission in time of war.’ 

GreaT Britain.—Reference has been made above to the 
general policy of the British government in regard to missions 
of ‘enemy’ nationality in British territory and to the consulta- 
tions between the departments of government and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. The attitude of the British govern- 
ment has been not less friendly towards the carrying on of 
British missionary work and, in regard alike to financial arrange- 
ments, passages and the securing of reinforcements for the 
missions, much consideration has been shown. A communica- 
tion was made to the International Missionary Council through 
the ministry of information and forwarded by the Council to 
all missions of neutral nationality working in British territory, 
in which the British government expressed its hope that the 
difficulties which must arise in war-time would be minimized, 
and desired that it might be informed of any that should arise. 

Some of the British missionary societies have temporarily 
moved their headquarters from London. It is not yet possible 
to say what effect war-time national finance will have upon the 
British missions, but it is the universal desire that the work 
should be carried on with faith and resolution. There is no 
space here to quote the numerous declarations of policy which 
have been made, but many recall the fact that it was during a 
time of war that some of the largest missions began their work, 
and assert that war demonstrates the need of the world for 
redemption, that the growing world-wide Church to which the 
missions minister is the hope of the world, and that alongside 
the obstacles and difficulties are to be put the possibility of 
fresh advance and new avenues of service, made possible through 
the cataclysm of war. The secretary of the S.P.G. writes: ‘We 
shall be constantly on the look-out for means by which apparently 
catastrophic events may, in this way or in that, be over-ruled 
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in positive and creative progress.’ On all hands emphasis 
is laid upon the importance of the continuous ministry of 
intercession. 

The Christian Council of South Africa has held a special 
meeting to consider the effect of the war upon SOUTH AFRICA 
and the nature of the help which the Churches and missions 
there should give. 

Many expressions of the importance of the maintenance of 
missionary work have come from the younger Churches. Of 
these we quote two, from Africa and from India. The Rev. C. G. 
Baéta, a member of the Tambaram meeting and later one of 
the group who spoke in the British churches about it, cabled: 


The effect of the war on the missionary enterprise causes the African 
Churches to fear that the work may suffer vital losses. They appeal to the 
mother Churches to maintain their interest in the work, both financially and 
personally. They urge that there should be wise government action in regard 
to education and grants and the internment of missionaries. They pray that the 
Universal Church may yet build the foundations of lasting peace. 


The executive committee of the National Christian Council 
of India was asked by its Indian members to express their sense 
of the importance of maintaining missionary work, and passed 
the following resolution: 


The Executive of the National Christian Council voices the conviction of 
the Churches in India, as expressed by its Indian members, that at this time of 
crisis and opportunity the work of Christian missions in India must go forward 
unhindered and undiminished. It pledges itself to do all in its power to meet 
the present challenge. It pleads, however, for continuous and increasing 
British and American help, both in personnel and in finances. The war, with 
its reaction on Christian work generally, the widespread awakening of national- 
ism and revival of the old faiths, the open door in many rural areas, the calls 
for help from different provinces to meet the evangelistic opportunities revealed 
by recent surveys—these constitute a call, more urgent than ever, for help 
from the older Churches. We beckon to our partners. 


Of China it can only be said once more that Chinese Chris- 
tians have shown the rest of the world an example of how 
Christians should behave in time of war. 

What the Paris mission reports from Africa has a parallel 
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in many lands: the new and onerous responsibilities caused by 
the removal of missionaries or the stoppage of funds have been 
bravely shouldered by the younger Churches concerned. In the 
case of the German missions the financial problem is mainly 
that of the support of the missionaries who are free but cut off 
from provision from Germany; for some years no German 
mission has been permitted to devote funds to any other end 
than the support of German nationals. 

From all over the world the same message comes, that 
there must be no faltering in face of the difficulties caused by 
war, but rather a recognition that in the revelation of man’s 
need which war brings there is a call from God to go forward. 

It may not be inappropriate to add here that the governing 
body of the International Labour Office decided in February 
that, in event of war, it would continue such measure of its 
activities as was possible. This policy was subsequently approved 
by more than twenty-five governments. In both the governing 
body and the emergency committee (appointed to act if the 
governing body should be prevented from meeting) are members 
of belligerent nations of both sides. It is needless to emphasize 
the importance of this, in view of the help which the I.L.O. 
will be able to render in dealing with the inevitable industrial 
and economic problems which must arise after the war. 


CONCLUSION 


‘THE idea that the missionary enterprise of the Church is 

a luxury which must be foregone in war-time is not 
one that will easily survive the study of the preceding pages. 
We who have recorded these facts can but hope that the impres- 
sion which they will make upon our readers is the same as that 
which they make upon ourselves. The world-wide missionary 
work of our time is not to be kept going out of a sort of loyalty 
to a remarkable achievement of the past, of ourselves and our 
fathers. The fact that forces itself upon the mind and heart is 
that here God is manifestly at work. It is no accident, but the 
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plain working of providence, that at the very time in which 
the tension of rival ideologies and national ambitions bids fair 
to rive the body of mankind asunder there should be this great 
growth in the Christian community and this conspicuous draw- 
ing together of Christians all over the world. It is because God 


has shown that He is at work in it that Christians dare not | 


desert it—for so they would desert Him. 

The missionary Church has a vital message for the Christian 
mind to-day. In all belligerent countries there is the temptation, 
which cannot but become very powerful as the strain of national 
effort becomes tenser, to equate the national cause with the 
divine Kingdom, and the more clearly the national cause is held 
to be just the more powerful does the temptation become. 
Then the Church in each nation becomes merely a facet of the 
national life, an aspect of its culture, not the voice through 
which the Word of God may be heard in judgment and in mercy. 
Against this tendency the voices of many good men and women 
are being lifted in all nations, for they know that that way lies 
destruction for the Church when the reaction comes and men 
turn in anger upon Christian leaders who had no more to say 
to them in God’s name than the better newspapers. But what a 
treasure-house of power the missionary movement offers to all 
who wish during war to be faithful both to their country and 
to the world fellowship of the Church! It is a constant reminder 
of the true character of the Church, that tremendous unity 
thrown across the races and nations, the cultures and the 
economic tensions, by the grace of God. The evidence which 
it provides of the power of Christ in the hearts of the poor 
and backward and down-trodden, and of His universal touch of 
healing and forgiveness upon human beings who have come to 
know their sin, is of moving significance to those who are trying 
to believe in God amid the debris of a selfish society. It shows, 
as our pages have abundantly proved, that in the cause of 
preaching Christ to the world and interpreting by word and act 
the mystery and wonder of His grace there is a profound unity 


among Christians, which triumphantly survives the challenge 
of the hates that war engenders. 
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We are to live not by sight but by faith. To the eye of sight 
the prospect into which we look is dark and obscure beyond 
discerning. To the eye of faith it is not less hidden, for we know 
not what a day may bring forth. But we know also that God is 
at work and that He is to be followed, loved and obeyed. What 
can be plainer than the duty of the Christian and of the whole 
Church to go on with the world mission; to yield in method 
to the exigencies of the time, to change here and concentrate 
there, to be stern and realistic about money, to be bold in 
experiment and alert to seize the occasion—to do all these things 
but in and through them all to go on, to go forward? 

W. P. 
M. M. U. 


APPENDIX 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Fi ARLY in the year, on February roth, there occurred in 

the Vatican the death of Pope Pius x1, in his eighty- 
second year. Widely known as ‘the Pope of the missions,’ he 
had the cause of the world mission of the Church in the fore- 
front of his thought and planning and prayer. Many, not only 
in those parts of the earth which are in the stream of the world’s 
life, but also simple folk in the backwaters and isolated places, 
genuinely mourned the loss of one whom they regarded as a 
true Father in God. 

The election of Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, who took the name 
and title of Pius x11, followed on March 2nd. One of the first 
pronouncements of the new Pope was of his determination to 
foster the missionary work of the Church as his predecessor 
had done. His first encyclical (Summi Pontificatus) was issued on 
October 2oth. It was devoted chiefly to some fundamental 
observations on the errors of modern civilization and thought, 
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and to an exposition of the practical application of Christian 
doctrine to modern political life. The encyclical contained 
criticisms of the totalitarian theory of the State as harmful to 
the true and lasting prosperity of nations and to ‘the cell of 
human society,’ the family. It uttered a warning of the danger of 
post-war settlements being based on injustice. The present evils 
of mankind are shown to be due fundamentally to alienation of 
the peoples from God; what is, therefore, most needed is a 
spiritual and religious regeneration. 

At the end of June special services were held in Great 
Britain to celebrate the centenary of the establishment in that 
country of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 

In the summer also the Association of St Peter Apostle for 
Native Clergy reached its fiftieth anniversary. It was founded 
by two Frenchwomen, and celebrations were held at Caen as 
well as in Rome. The work of training an indigenous clergy, 
through whom alone the Church in any land can ultimately 
become an indigenous Church, was, as will be remembered, one 
of the main projects constantly emphasized by the late Pope 
and this work has gone forward during 1939. A Chinese, an 
Indian, a Bantu and a Malagasy were consecrated bishops during 
the year; among priests to be ordained were seven Koreans, one 
(the first) Fijian, eleven Annamese (the first-fruits of the seminary 
founded in 1933 in Hanoi), and thirteen Chinese. The last 
named were trained at the seminary in Tatung, Shansi, in which 
during the seventeen years of its existence one hundred and 
twenty-four Chinese priests have been trained for missionary 
work in Inner Mongolia. In India, Ceylon and Indo-China in- 
digenous clergy have been put in charge of ecclesiastical areas. 

Akin to ordination to the priesthood is the dedication of men 
and women to a life of prayer, meditation and service in the 
religious communities. New native Orders, especially among 
women, are springing up everywhere. Two new communities 
for African women and one for men have been opened in South 
Africa; two new Carmels have been started by French nuns in 
Korea and in Indo-China; the first three Indian sisters have 
taken their vows in a Brigittine convent founded in South India 
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in 1937 and the first seven Chinese sisters in a convent founded 
in 1932. A new Order for Chinese women was founded at the 
close of 1938. Of the 6000 nuns in China to-day sixty-three 
per cent are Chinese and of these about 2800 are members of 
autonomous Chinese congregations. Four new communities have 
been started in connexion with the Contemplation and Apostolate 
movement. 

The Association of the Holy Childhood (like that of St Peter 
Apostle a pontifical association), whose special charge is the 
Christian education of children and in particular the care of the 
orphaned, reported at its annual meeting in June a substantial 
increase in interest and financial support. This is in part due, 
no doubt, to the widespread sympathy felt for Chinese children 
left destitute in the present war, many of whom have been 
gathered into Christian orphanages. 

The Missionary Union of Clergy has been steadily growing. 
Its work is to promote missionary knowledge and interest in the 
parishes through the parish priests, and its aim is to win every 
priest into its membership. The branch which was started only 
in 1938 in Great Britain gained one thousand members in its 
first year. 

Preparations are in train to hold in 1942 the exhibition at 
the Vatican of native art in mission lands and of art in the 
Eastern Churches which it was first planned to hold in 1940. 
The exhibition will coincide with the world exhibition pro- 
jected by the Italian government. 

Among the publications of the year must be mentioned the 
Dossiers de 1 Action Misstonnaire (appearing in parts, to be 
published ultimately in two volumes) by Father Charles, S.J. 
The complete work will constitute in effect an encyclopedia of 
missions of the Roman Catholic Church. 

We turn now from the general to the particular. In Spain, 
the end of the war in March was immediately followed by a 
revival of missionary interest and activity. Spanish missionaries, 
both men and women, set out to work in China, and the Caroline 
and Mariana Islands are again in the care of the Spanish Jesuits. 
Increased attention is being given to the Spanish-speaking 
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countries of South America; a review written in Spanish and 
edited in Rome—E/ Clero y las Missiones—has been started, and 
it has been decided to found a seminary in Spain for training 
missionary priests for work in Spanish-speaking America. The 
foundation will be under the Dominican Order. By a decree of 
November 15th the ecclesiastical budget was restored in Spain. 
Clergy stipends are again paid by the State, and a grant has 
been made for repairing churches and other buildings. 

The activity of the Church in JAPAN has been marked along 
the lines of literary output. The most worthy of note, among 
other publications, is the Monumenta Nipponica, sponsored by 
the Catholic University of Tokyo, a review with joint European 
and Japanese editorship which aims at making more widely 
known to European readers the cultural heritage of the Far East. 

In Curna, the Church has suffered heavily. Over a score of 
missionaries have been killed, some by irregular Chinese soldiery, 
who also murdered two young Chinese nuns. Mission stations 
have been wholly or partially destroyed by bombing, notably 
those of the American Maryknoll mission at Kweilin (Kwangsi), 
the French mission in Chungking (Szechwan) and the Italian 
mission at Tungchow (Shensi).! 

A great deal of relief work has continued to be done by the 
missionaries. German-speaking priests and nuns were appointed 
by the Vicar-Apostolic of Shanghai to care for the Jewish 
refugees in that city (see p. 99), and schools have been started 
for the Jewish children. The refugee camp in the grounds of 
Aurora University, Shanghai, still cares for upwards of one 
thousand destitute people. Everywhere educational and evan- 
gelistic work is carried on side by side with physical relief 
measures and there have been many baptisms. 

A well-known Buddhist has given his valuable library to 
Aurora University, at which enrolments of students, as well as 
at the Catholic University of Peking, have been high. The 
Roman Catholic press in the latter city has reached its seventy- 


1 It may be of interest to note here that two Roman Catholic priests—a Spaniard 
and a Chinese—attended the funeral of the British Methodist Mr Leigh, killed in an 
air-raid on Pingkiang (see p. 13). 
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fifth year. During that time it has issued 3,800,000 publications 
in twenty-two languages. A Catholic Chinese encyclopedia is in 
preparation and the Catholic Truth Society in Hong-kong has 
continued to issue pamphlets in Chinese and English. In spite 
of all adversities the Church in China advances. 

In Inp1a there has been a revival of the Jacobite Order of 
the Imitation of Christ; it is expected to exert activity among the 
Malabar Jacobite community. An interesting development among 
the Malabar-Syrian Christians is the founding of a mission to 
Iran. Much satisfaction was felt in the Church at the recent 
appointment of an Indian member of the Roman Catholic 
Church as minister of education in the Madras government. A 
former archbishop of Bombay, Dr Alban Goodier, S.J., well- 
known and honoured in that city from 1914 to 1925, has died in 
England after years of failing health. 

In the Near East the League of Friends of the Moslem 
Orient, founded in 1937, has been fostering the policy of a 
new approach to Islam through friendly understanding. The 
new mission of Malabar-Syrians to Iran is mentioned above. 
Missionary work in Iraq has been growing. The girls’ and boys’ 
schools in Baghdad, conducted by French nuns from Tours and 
American Jesuits, and the Dominican seminary at Mosul for 
clergy training are particularly mentioned. 

TropicaL Arrica is still the most fruitful field of Roman 
Catholic missions; the total number of baptized being more 
than four-and-a-half millions. The yearly increase is greater 
than in any other field. The medical work in Belgian Congo, 
which is largely supported by Belgian students and has often 
been mentioned in these annual surveys, continues to grow; a 
similar medical foundation, Ad Lucem, has started work in the 
Cameroons. The steadily growing number of African clergy 
ensures a future indigenous leadership, and, as has been recently 
pointed out by the secretary of the American branch of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, is ‘a factual condemna- 
tion of the modern pernicious doctrine of racism.’ 

There has begun a movement in LaTIN America to en- 
courage Bible reading, and translations into Indian languages 
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are being made. A league has been formed by the Catholic 
Society of St Paul in Florida (Buenos Aires) to advocate daily 
Scripture reading. Work is being developed by the German 
Oblates among the Chalupi Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco; 
settlements are being organized in which the nomads are be- 
ginning to gather for a more stable existence. A church is being 
built in Lima, the gift of the Japanese colony in the city, for 
the Japanese Catholics among whom Christian work has been 
carried on during the thirty-two years since immigration started. 

The use of aeroplanes for the work of missions is increasing 
among the Paciric IsLaNps and has its dangers. In 1939 three 
of the leading missionaries in eastern New Guinea of the Society 
of the Divine Word lost their lives in an aeroplane crash. The 
cathedral at Visale, Solomon Islands, was severely damaged in 
an earthquake in April, and considerable havoc was wrought by 
the tidal wave which followed. 

The effect of the European war on the missions of the 
Roman Catholic Church cannot yet be estimated. It is certain 
to be widespread and may be calamitous. For example, in South 
Africa all the bishops and one-third of all other missionaries of 
that Church are Germans and their work will inevitably be cur- 
tailed or interrupted. In French Africa the missions are staffed 
chiefly by French priests, a large proportion of whom were 
called up for active service at the outbreak of war; some stations 
have had to be closed, others are seriously depleted. Again, 
forty missionaries of the Society of the Divine Word were on 
their way to the East on a German liner when war broke out; 
a radio order brought the ship back from the Mediterranean. 
Twenty lay brothers were ordered to join the German army, 
the twenty priests were allowed to return to the mother house 
in Holland—and the Church in the Far East is short of forty 
missionaries. In British territories in Africa, and in India, 
German priests and nuns have in many instances, after investiga- 
tion, been permitted to continue at their posts. 

M. M. U. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF OUR FAITH 
. By H. F. RALL, Pu.D., D.D. 


[’ is a striking fact, apparent to every student of the recent 

oecumenical conferences beginning with Lausanne and 
ending at Madras, that, whatever their immediate concern, one 
and all have been compelled to examine the fundamental ques- 
tions concerning the Christian faith. To that they have been 
driven, not only by the need of understanding what it was that 
bound them together, but by the challenge of the world to which 
they brought their faith, a world of competing loyalties and 
opposing beliefs. At Madras the discussion had been prepared 
for by Dr Hendrik Kraemer’s volume, The Christian Message 
in a Non-Christian World, and its continuation comes to us in 
the first volume of the Madras Reports. The paper here pre- 
sented is an effort to clarify the central issue, to make plain the 
large measure of our agreement and to note the underlying 
grounds of difference in order to further mutual understanding. 
In the Christian mission, as in all Christian preaching, we bring 
a message from God. We ask for trust and surrender regarding 
the word and will of God. We challenge with it every other 
authority and we set it above every other claim, whether of the 
ancient religions of the East or the modern totalitarian cults of 
the West. Just what is this authority that we claim? To what 
does it belong? With what right does it challenge these other 
claimants to man’s allegiance and what is our attitude toward 
other religions? 

Let us begin at the point of clear agreement. There can be 
for us no religion without authority, for religion is found at the 
point where we are confronted by that Being who commands 
our reverence and requires our obedience. That is God, and 
absolute authority rests only with Him. When we preach to 
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men it is in order to present God. The decision we invite is 
for God. It is God in whom we ask men to believe, not our 
Church or our system of doctrine. We speak to men only because 
He has spoken to us and because we believe we have a message 
from Him that has come through His revelation in Jesus Christ. 

But here our problem emerges, and it lies in the human 
relation without which there is neither religion nor revelation. 
There is the more-than-human, the historic revelation in Jesus 
Christ, the Scriptures which convey this to us, the Church 
through which the word is mediated and through which there 
flows the stream of the God-given life. But the human element 
necessarily appears at every point. The apostles indeed declare 
that their witness is ‘that which we have heard, that which we 
have seen, concerning the Word of life.’ But necessarily it is the 
Word as they understood it and interpreted it to others. So it 
is with the writers of Scripture, so with the Church and with 
every witness through whom the same Word is proclaimed 
to-day. When we speak of our faith and its authority we are 
speaking not of something given to us in objective and fixed 
form, but of something that involves human response, human 
experience and human interpretation, alike as it comes to us 
and as we bring it to others. What is the significance of this 
human side that necessarily goes with revelation? Obviously the 
term, ‘our faith,’ is ambiguous. We say ‘our faith’ and think of 
its object: the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
for Him we claim absolute authority. But ‘our faith’ means also 
the human apprehension and proclamation of this God. It is 
with this that perforce we come to men. What authority does 
this have? Or can we find a place where the divine is expressed 
without such human conditioning? 

We may distinguish broadly three answers to this problem, 
and first, that of relativism. The relativist stresses the human 
side of the religious relation. He is impressed with the results 
of the historical and psychological study of religion. He knows 
that Scripture and Church and creed, the places where men 
have sought authority and infallibility, are all historical products 
and humanly conditioned. The Christian tradition may possess 
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greater truth than is found in other religions, but he sees that 
truth as relative, not absolute. So he surrenders the idea of 
authority together with Christian claims to uniqueness and 
finality. He sees only a common search and a faith that must 
always be held tentatively. What he omits is the central Christian 
conviction of a living God who has revealed Himself in history. 
The absolutist begins with the other side of this relation. 
He sees that the concern of religion is with God, the reality of 
God, the certainty of our knowledge of God and salvation through 
living fellowship with God. He believes in a revelation through 
the act of God, not just a discovery by the search of man. And 
if God has thus revealed Himself, if we have a word of God 
and not the mere insight of fallible man, then we have some- 
thing authoritative. But as the relativist fails to see the significance 
of the divine side, the absolutist does not face the implications 
of the human factor. Revelation involves for him but one thing, 
a direct and all-determining action of God. So we have tradi- 
tional authoritarianism, the belief in something definite, objec- 
tive, infallible as the bearer of truth. The Protestant absolutists 
found this in the Bible, inspired and inerrant in every part. 
Roman Catholicism accepted this but made the Church the 
infallible interpreter of Scripture as well as teacher and bearer 
of tradition. Appeal was, indeed, made to man’s reason for the 
acceptance of these claims, and we know Calvin’s emphasis on 
the inner witness of the Spirit. Yet, once accepted, the authority 
of Scripture or Church became infallible and brooked no 
criticism or disobedience. And Cardinal Newman could write 
at the close of his chronicle of doubt and search in his Apologia, 
that once having made the complete submission of his mind in 
faith he accepted not only the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
until then incredible to him, but all else that the Church taught 
or that it would teach to the end of time. 

It is not necessary to discuss how historical criticism has 
made this position impossible for modern Protestant scholar- 
ship. The empirical expression of Christianity in Church and 
Scriptures and creeds is humanly conditioned at every point. 
That the Roman Church is not unaware of the difficulties in its 
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position appears in the fact that after two generations it has not 
yet defined the conditions under which a papal declaration is 
infallible. Even more important are the criticisms that must be 
raised from within the Christian faith itself. First, we cannot 
equate revelation—the word of the living God to man—with 
any form in which man apprehends, interprets and expresses 
this, whether through creed or Church or Scripture or the 
spoken message. Second, we must not do violence to the nature 
of faith (fides qua creditur) in the name of the faith (fides que 
creditur). Faith is man’s response to God in reverence and 
obedience and trust. It is ethical-personal: ethical because it is 
the answer of a responsible being, coming freely out of an inner 
conviction which God works as He speaks to man; personal 
because its object is not a teaching or an institution, but God 
Himself, to whom alone man has the right to give such obedience. 

The ‘continental theology’ of the present day belongs in this 
absolutist group. It is not, of course, to be identified with the 
older forms. There has been recognition of the right and need 
of historical criticism. There is the frank declaration that 
authority does not belong to the words of the Bible as a whole 
or to any special part. “The Bible is the Word of God,’ says 
Barth, ‘in so far as God lets this be His Word, in so far as God 
speaks through it.’ To say the Bible is God’s Word is a con- 
fession of faith, faith that we hear God Himself speaking to us 
through the biblical-human word (im biblischen Menschenwort). 
Here is not something institutional and static, but an event 
(Ereignis), the action of the living God, who speaks through the 
prophetic-apostolic word, says Barth, just as He may through 
the Church’s preaching to-day (Die Lehre vom Worte Gottes, 
p. 112). 

Similarly Barth would dissociate himself from the older 
confessionalism or the modern American fundamentalism which 
would identify the authoritative revelation of God with some 
formulation of doctrine, as if the Bible were ‘a fixed sum of 
revealed propositions, like the paragraphs of a legal document, 
which are to be brought into a system’ (Die Lehre vom Worte 
Gottes, p. 142). In principle, authority with Barth is with God 
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or, in its effective form, with the word which this God speaks 
to men. This speech of God to man is not, of course, simply 
inner and individual; God has spoken in history, in a deed, an 
event, the Incarnation, in One who is the Word of God to men. 

But when we follow Barth into action as a theologian, the 
situation changes. We meet once more with traditional biblicism 
and confessionalism. Barth’s use of the Bible is indistinguishable 
from the older authoritarianism. Its ipsissima verba are used as 
the final court of appeal. If there is any principle that he follows 
in his choice of Scripture he has not indicated it. He selects at 
his will. The passage he seems to rest most heavily upon for 
his conception of sin is from Genesis (III, 5), and for his basic 
idea as to the total otherness of God and man he appeals to 
Ecclesiastes (Vv, 2). 

The deeply religious concern of Barth is obvious and there 
has been wide response to his insistence upon the Christian 
conviction that God is central, that all we have and hope for 
is from Him and that it is ours in the great decision of faith to 
answer the word that He speaks to us in Christ. But the problem 
of authority he has not solved. Seeking to overcome the peril of 
humanism and relativism he has tended to eliminate man’s side 
in the God-man relation or to reduce it to passivity. Hence the 
emphasis on sovereignty and will, on an absolute divine deter- 
mination, on the wholly-other God, on revelation as a one-way 
road, as something coming perpendicularly from above and so 
with no real relation to on-going history and life or to man’s 
search and aspiration and reflexion. Hence there is no place for 
human insight and knowledge; consistently he declares that 
there is no knowledge but only acknowledgment (Anerkennen, 
not Erhennen). Thus faith becomes the empty room into which 
the word of God drops, significantly a figure taken from the 
mechanical rather than the personal realm. 

The conception of God and His relation to the world which 
obtains in continental theology leads easily not only to this 
absolutist position as regards authority in the Christian faith 
but to a similar absolutism in the denial of truth elsewhere in 
religion. If God’s action in revelation be sovereign, direct and 
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decisive, then the darkness and error in non-Christian religions 
would preclude our speaking of a general revelation. And this 
is supported by the conception of man as wholly evil and 
impotent and incapable of insight and apprehension. In the 
Christian revelation, then, we have the unconditioned action 
of God; in paganism, the sole action of man which can therefore 
have no other fruit but error and evil. 

This contrast is presented in unrelieved opposition by Martin 
Schlunk in his discussion of the bearing of recent German 
theology on missions in this Review for July 1938. He quotes 
with approval F. K. Schumann: “The Christian mission is faced 
with religio falsa and not with religio et vera et falsa’ (p. 470). 
Interpreting Barth he declares: ‘On one side stand God’s words 
and acts; on the other, man’s quest and labour; on one side, 
the eternal truth of saving love; on the other, the demonic 
impulse to picture God in one’s own image and to make Him 
subservient to one’s own will’ (p. 465). Christianity as revela- 
tion is ‘neither the work of men, nor the thought of men, nor 
organization, but a gift, a creation, the direct action of God’ 
(p. 466). He recognizes ‘deep and true insights’ elsewhere but 
declares that ‘as religion they are lies and self-deception’ 
(pp. 470, 471). 

Dr Kraemer joins a wide knowledge of non-Christian re- 
ligions with an obvious concern to do justice to all the facts. 
In Volume 1 of the Madras Reports he writes of ‘longings and 
apprehensions that everywhere in history manifest themselves,’ 
which, ‘humanly speaking, are heart-stirring and noble.’ “There 
have been, and may be now, acceptable men of faith who live 
under the sway of non-Christian religions.’ He finds the ground 
for this in the working of God’s Spirit. He knows that we have 
no right ‘to dispose of how and where the Sovereign God of 
grace and love has to act.’ He even grants that ‘in a certain 
sense’ Christ may be called the fulfilment of these longings. 
Yet what he gives with one hand he takes back with the other. 
The title of his chapter presents a rigid alternative: ‘Continuity 
or Discontinuity,’ the ‘fundamental discontinuity of the world 
of spiritual reality embodied in the revelation in Christ to the 
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whole range of human religion.’ The longings and apprehensions 
are sweepingly characterized as ‘blind and misdirected.’ Clement 
of Alexandria and Barth, he says, represent the two possible 
positions. The former seeks to assert both general and special 
revelation. Despite his leaning toward Brunner’s position, 
Kraemer takes ‘his stand with the latter. And the latter, as 
becomes quite plain, means more than holding that the revela- 
tion of Christ is our supreme standard of reference; it is a 
sweeping condemnatory judgment upon all non-Christian 
religions. According to Barth’s position, which he approves, 
religions and religion in the light of revelation are to be charac- 
terized as Unglaube, unbelief. They are ‘not response but re- 
sistance.” They are ‘overt or covert endeavours toward self- 
justification, self-sanctification and self-redemption.’ 

At the close of this chapter Kraemer seeks to define the issue 
between the two opposed positions: Is our standard of reference 
(our authority) to be a general idea about the essence of religion, 
or are we to ‘derive our idea of what religion really is or ought 
to be from the revelation in Christ’? One must question this 
putting of the issue, and that in relation to both alternatives. 
The critics of Kraemer would hold with him to the revelation 
in Christ as our ‘standard of reference,’ to ‘the story of God’s 
sovereign redeeming acts having become decisively and finally 
manifest in Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living God, in whom 
God became flesh and revealed His grace and truth.’ But they 
do not believe that it follows that all other religions and the 
religion of all non-Christians represents merely unbelief and 
resistance to God. 

As to Kraemer’s own position, two questions need to be 
raised. First, is it not determined in the end less by the facts 
regarding what we actually find outside the Hebrew-Christian 
succession than by the theological point of view shared with 
Barth, which so conceives God and man and the strict dis- 
continuity between human and divine that all revelation is by 
a one-way road from God to man, in which human search and 
aspiration and insight have no real place; and that all man’s 
ideas and aspirations outside Christianity are merely human, 
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and therefore cannot represent truth or have moral or spiritual 
value? Must not the basic question be raised as to how we are 
to think of God and of His way with man in revelation and 
redemption? 

The second question concerns the ‘standard of reference,’ 
that is, the seat of authority. Here we must distinguish between 
the revelation in Christ and the form in which the Church 
interprets and presents this. For Barth this word of God to 
man becomes in effect a hard-and-fast theological system of a 
particular type. Kraemer presents it as ‘biblical realism’ and 
interprets this in a form that is more widely acceptable. But 
the facts must be faced that even so simple a formulation as 
Kraemer’s is nevertheless a human interpretation, that others 
would frame the statement differently and that we cannot 
assume that any interpretation can be simply presented as the 
authoritative revelation. Whatever difficulty it affords our 
apologetic, we must realize that every Christian presentation, 
every specification of just what the ‘standard of reference’ is, 
involves a human element and therefore an element of the 
relative. Perhaps we shall then be more ready to find in non- 
Christian religions and in the lives of saints in non-Christian 
environment, together with the human and errant and sinful, 
some working of God seen in truth and righteousness. Then 
we shall be more ready to agree that wherever there is truth and 
love, wherever men turn from evil and seek good, wherever 
men in true aspiration seek for God, there in so far forth 
God is present; these are His gifts and the work of His 
Spirit. 

The problem, then, still remains with us. As Christians we 
believe that in Christ the living God has revealed Himself to 
men and that here is the word of truth and the way of life 
which we must take to all mankind. Yet at the same time we 
know that the empirical Christianity with which we come to 
other lands is human and imperfect, not simply in terms of 
‘Christian’ culture but of the Church itself and of every formula- 
tion and presentation of its message and teaching. And as 
honest, open-minded students we must recognize that there 
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are to be found in non-Christian lands true insights, high ideals 
and noble aspirations. 

The answer as given by the third position can be more 
briefly stated, for our discussion, though much of it negative, 
has prepared the way. The basic question that has emerged has 
been that of the conception of God and of His relation to man. 
The Christian faith lives in a double assertion: first, that of a 
transcendent God, infinitely above man in power and wisdom 
and righteousness; second, that of a God of mercy who enters 
into fellowship with man, a fellowship that is grounded in the 
creation of man in God’s image and that is consummated in the 
overcoming of man’s ignorance and sin by revelation and 
redemption. A wrong conception of this relatedness may lead 
to a metaphysics of identity or to a religion of human self- 
sufficiency. On the other hand, the revolt from this may mean, 
as with the neo-absolutists, a one-sided emphasis on otherness 
and discontinuity and a failure to see the place and meaning 
of continuity and relatedness. Hence the stress upon divine 
action in revelation as direct and unconditioned and absolute 
in its results, viewing it as a one-way movement. Hence the 
tendency to exclude all revelation in non-Christian religions, 
since the presence of error must mean the absence of 
God. 

It is here that the third position appears, which we may 
call that of prophetic religion. Its ruling category as it thinks 
of God and man is that of the personal, of moral personality. 
The supreme significance of the transcendence of God is sought, 
not in sovereign and all-determining power but in holy love, 
in redemptive purpose and in all the action that flows from this. 
But equally it is this conception of the personal that gives the 
other side, that of relatedness. In the divine mercy man is 
created a personal being who can know the God that speaks, 
who can answer in faith, whom God can bring into saving 
fellowship with Himself. In this personally conceived relation 
there is room for those seeming contradictions which make up 
the Christian faith, for a God who is other and yet akin, who is 
transcendent and yet draws near, who is the ultimate and yet 
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the intimate, in whose relation with man there is both discon- 
tinuity and continuity. 

It is from this standpoint that we think of authority in 
religion. Absolute authority rests only with God. It is present 
in Scripture and creed, in the Church and its preaching, but 
only as through these God speaks to man. For these are them- 
selves of necessity humanly conditioned and can never be 
absolute. The Word of God becomes effective, becomes a com- 
pleted revelation as it reaches man, in prophet and apostle who 
saw and gave witness, but likewise in every age since then as 
men have heard this witness. In all this the authority of our faith 
is not lost. It involves, first, our faith that this living God, the 
God of holy purpose and gracious action, has through His 
deeds in history given to man a revelation of Himself, con- 
summated uniquely and finally in Jesus Christ. And this implies, 
second, that this living and self-revealing God speaks to man 
through our witness to this revelation. It is in this faith in the 
God who by His Spirit speaks to-day that we bring our witness. 

Believing in this God we do not wonder that in His mercy 
He has sought everywhere and at all times to speak to men; or 
that, despite sin and darkness, there has been in all lands and 
even in the ages before Christ some response of man to God 
and something of divine truth and life. Our task is not to evaluate 
what we thus find, least of all to sit in judgment. We have only 
to witness to the living God who has found us, believing that 
He will speak to others and that it is His, by His Spirit working 
inner conviction, to make His authority known. 

H. F. Rai 











INDIA AND SEGREGATION 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


FURING the earlier part of the year 1939, soon after the 

International Missionary Council met at Tambaram, 
educated India was alarmed by the report that in South Africa 
an interim bill was immediately to be passed at Cape Town, 
stabilizing the racial segregation which already existed between 
Indians and Europeans and pointing forward to a much more 
drastic measure in the near future. In the words of the pro- 
moters of these two bills, they were intended ‘ to prevent any 
further encroachment of Indians into European commercial 
and residential areas.’ They were thus devised to keep the races 
apart as far as possible. The former bill, which was passed 
during the year, was to be the prelude of a complete policy 
of racial segregation. It was meant to pave the way for a second 
more severe measure in 1940 or 1941. 

The stabilizing bill was passed with little opposition, al- 
though it was pointed out plainly by Mr J. H. Hofmeyr and 
Mr Leslie Blackwell that it would give great offence in India. 
For there was the underlying intention (expressed in the bill 
itself) of segregation being fully applied when the second bill 
had been passed. The main policy laid down was to declare 
any locality to be a ‘European area’ where a large majority of 
Europeans voted for segregation. Thus it encouraged segregation 
by local option. 

A change of ministry, however, which has come at the 
beginning of the European war has relieved the situation as 
far as India is concerned. For Mr J. H. Hofmeyr has consented 
to serve in the new cabinet, and General Smuts (the new Prime 
Minister) is not likely to offend India at this critical juncture. 
He fully understands Indian sentiment in this matter. His 
cabinet, which is predominantly British, will be with him. 
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But this, after all, may only mean a slight delay, because 
General Smuts came into office with a very small margin of 
votes, and when Parliament re-opens this month (January) he 
may be defeated. In that case General Hertzog would return to 
power. There is, therefore, no security for India beyond the 
present moment. For if a ministry with General Hertzog, Mr 
Pirow and Dr Malan comes into office, the second Asiatic bill 
involving full segregation is bound to be brought forward. It must 
be remembered that the colour bar, as between Indians and 
Europeans, already exists on the State railways and in many 
other public conveniences. These new bills were intended to 
make it cover trade and residence also. 

The bitterness in India which a racial policy of this kind 
provokes is due to the fact that India herself has gone through 
this whole segregation process in her own history. Owing in 
a great measure to Christian missionary effort she is now rising 
above it. Caste, with its fatal appendage of untouchability, is in 
its origin racial. Even to-day the Untouchables live in segregated 
quarters. The missionary effort from the first has been based on 
the principle contained in St Paul’s words: ‘Ye have put on the 
new man... where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: 
but Christ is all, and in all.’ 

The marvel of a casteless Church has been held up before 
the eyes of India in each generation till it has become recognized 
everywhere as an essential fact of Christ’s Gospel. Whenever 
caste has appeared within the Christian Church in India it has 
been condemned as contrary to Christ’s teaching. 

But now India may be faced in South Africa in the near 
future by a government professing Christian principles but 
observing caste, and seeking to justify it as an integral part of 
Christian civilization. This has profoundly disturbed the minds 
of educated Indian thinkers. One of these, Kodanda Rao of the 
Servants of India Society, a Hindu, has published an article 
asking the National Christian Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon to send over a delegation to the Church in South Africa 
requesting those who are true followers of Christ to do their 
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utmost to prevent such an unchristian measure being brought 
forward. 

The Council has decided to send a letter to the Christian 
Council of South Africa, expressing the distress which would 
be felt in India if any full measure of racial segregation were 
carried out by legislation. Letters of a similar character, reaching 
South Africa about Christmas, are being sent to the different 
branches of the Christian Church from Indian Christians. 
Thus a new step is being taken which carries us back to the 
methods of communication between the different churches in 
the apostolic days, and it is hoped that the Christian community 
in South Africa will respond sympathetically to the distress 
which is being felt among Christians in India, owing to the 
possibility of what they regard as an unchristian measure being 
passed into law against their own Indian people. 

C. F. ANDREWs 























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


TWO TRIBAL STUDIES 


Axica’s Story: The Tiv tribe as seen by one of its members. Translated and 
annotated by Rupert East. Illustrated. End-paper pictorial map. 
London: Oxford University Press (for International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures). 218. 1939. 

LanD, Lasour AND Diet In NortTHern Ruopesia: An economic study of the 
Bemba tribe. By Auprey I. Ricnarps, Ph.D. Illustrated. Maps. London: 
Oxford University Press (for International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures). 308. 1939. 


@ teu author of Akiga’s Story is a member of the Tiv tribe of Nigeria 

—called the Munshi when the reviewer was passing through 
their country twelve years ago. The Tivs are what the people call them- 
selves; Munshi is what the Hausa called them; the change of name is 
significant. In those days the only people who seemed to matter to the 
government of Northern Nigeria were the picturesque Muslim tribes, 
chiefly the Hausa. The others were ‘pagans’ and were looked upon as of 
poorer quality altogether. To-day, however, the pagans are coming into 
their own in government esteem, and such a book as this thoroughly 
justifies the change. This book very much confirms the reviewer’s opinion 
that, once the pagan tribes could be got going by education, by 
missionary work and by enlarged opportunity, they are likely to progress 
a great deal further than those living under a static Islam. 

From his earliest youth Akiga seems to have shown himself possessed 
of a strong personality—tsav as it is called in Tivland, a term which 
Dr East equates with the Melanesian mana. He is now a Christian evan- 
gelist, going about preaching and teaching in the villages, gifted with 
that intense sympathy for other people of which a sense of humour is 
but one aspect. He has a tender affection for those who still stand in the 
old ways, and being at home in both old and new, he is an admirable 
interpreter of one to the other. He is anxious that the old traditions 
should not be lost while there is time to record them. It has taken him 
twenty years to do so and this book is the result. 

Dr East has translated about half, leaving out matters of purely local 
interest (and unfortunately also a section dealing with missionary activity 
from Akiga’s point of view), and has provided an excellent running 
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commentary on the text, making it possible to see the same subjects 
from the African and from the European angle. Such matters as the 
government interference with marriage customs, or the appointing of 
drum-chiefs, or the attempt to settle Tiv colonists round Kaduna, become 
living issues when we see these opposed points of view. Dr East shows 
great honesty in this matter and does not hesitate to admit the mistakes 
of the government. 

Akiga’s comments too are often shrewd and penetrating: the country 
is going to the dogs, apparently, because of all this equality of the sexes; 
the white man has done a lot of damage, although his interference with 
the marriage laws has caused great rejoicing among the girls and cor- 
responding despair among the old men. He pokes fun even at the ‘white 
man’s chiefs,’ accepted by the tribe because they are feeble puppets 
under cover of whom the tribal elders can go their own sweet way. 

Dr East’s own summaries and comments are most illuminating. 
There are quite excellent notes on items of administration, on the marriage 
laws, on the complicated personal relationships and on the policy of 
indirect rule. Both he and Akiga are to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced the livest book on Africa that has been seen for many a long day. 

Dr Audrey Richards’ book is also first class, as we should expect 
any writing of hers to be, but in a different category. 

The whole question of nutrition in Africa has received close attention 
in recent years. The old theory that the primitive savage living near to 
nature knew what was best for him and consequently lived a healthier 
life than civilized people has now gone entirely by the board. It is quite 
clear that millions of primitive people are undernourished not only 
because of lack in quantity of food but because of lack of a balanced diet. 
Surveys of the kind that Dr Richards has here made will be exceedingly 
valuable, and she is a pioneer in this type of research; her Vorschrift on 
the subject was written seven years ago. Until we know more about the 
diet of primitive communities and its relation to conditions of labour, 
the organization of the tribe and also its religion, we are not likely to go 
far in helping them out of their economic difficulties. Some of the most 
illuminating pages in this study are those in which Dr Richards compares 
the caloric value of diet in a native village with that of the diet which is 
now provided by enlightened mining companies in Johannesburg and 
elsewhere. These industrial concerns are well aware that the theory that 
all the Native needs to produce good work is a handful of mealies is quite 
fallacious. 

During three years’ residence in Northern Rhodesia, Dr Richards 
first set to work to learn the language and so was not dependent on hear- 
say; she also managed to keep free from association with other white 
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communities, so that it was obvious that she had no particular axe to 
grind. Accordingly the folk seem to have opened their minds to her and 
there must be a great deal of information here that no one else has been 
able to gather. She discusses the nature of the food and drink, the 
organization of the household and the village from the point of view of 
food supply, and that leads on to questions of ownership, land tenure 
and methods of cultivation. The last part has thirty pages on religion 
and magic in economic life—an interesting chapter which probably 
could have been extended. 

A word should be said about the illustrations and diagrams, which 
really do illuminate the text. 


A. Victor Murray 
University Co.iece, Hutt 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


PIONEERS OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTION. By T. F. Kintocn. Foreword by J. 8S. 
Wuate, D.D. London: Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 1939. 
PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL. By R. R. Younc. Illus- 

trated. London: Longmans. 38. 1939. 

AFRICAN EpucaTION. By ALBAN J. E. Winter, C.R. Illustrated. London: 
Longmans. 2s. gd. 1939. 

AcHIMOTA COLLEGE: Report of the Committee appointed in 1938 by the 
Governor of the Gold Coast Colony to inspect the Prince of Wales 
College, Achimota. Accra: Government Printer. Obtainable London: 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 1s. 1939. 

FouraH Bay Co..ece. Report of the Commission appointed in 1938 by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Colonial No. 169. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 6d. 1939. 


wrt is religious education? Can religion be taught at all? What 

are the methods which have been tested ? These are the questions 
which are asked and answered by Mr Kinloch. In the preface we are 
told that this is not a dogmatic treatise or a history of religious education. 
Yet it shows the great men at work, explains the account they gave of 
their aims and, by comparing and contrasting them opens up a rich 
variety of philosophy and technique. From Erasmus to Thomas Arnold 
by way of the Jesuits and the Pietists, with Pestalozzi as master of method 
and Schleiermacher as guide to the philosophy of religious education, 
we see the range and complexity of the subject and the demands it makes 
on theology, personal religion and educational method. 
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For the teacher this is a most valuable book. It opens up the funda- 
mental problems in an arresting way. It challenges thought about how 
religion is to be given its full value in the school. We see the elements of 
truth in the method of the catechism and of hymns for devotional training; 
we trace the originals of the graded lesson schemes and the shortened 
Bible. Especially we are confronted with the insistent challenge to get 
beyond Christian ethics and theology to touch the heart and will in 
living faith. The book closes with a hopeful picture of the outlook on 
religious teaching in school and the need for the thorough training of 
teachers in England, but recognizes that the chaos of the modern world 
is reflected in education and that what is taught and learnt cannot go far 
beyond what is believed in the community. 

The next two are both general books on the principles and methods 
of teaching, intended for the use of students in training as teachers for 
African schools. Mr Young has succeeded admirably in writing with 
Christian schools always in mind. His chapters on teaching and school 
organization will be most helpful to African teachers. The discussion is 
always near to reality. The directions for the management of the one- 
teacher school are admirable. His references to our Lord’s teaching 
method, the hints about school prayers and the understanding of the 
teacher’s réle in the village are all helpful. They bring educational 
intelligence into religion and help the teacher to see his school and its 
service as a unity whose centre lies in God. 

Father Winter writes with more advanced students in mind—those 
who have reached Standard vi and are preparing to teach boys and girls 
up to Standard tv. He discusses the aims of education, the nature and 
use of instincts, sentiments, habits, attention and interest. The language 
is simple, the illustrations clear and apt. If there is any criticism it would 
be that he does not help the teacher to understand or undertake education 
in any specifically Christian sense, except in so far as he deals with 
religious instruction. 

The Achimota Inspection Committee was presided over by Dr 
Pickard-Cambridge, and the members were three of His Majesty’s 
inspectors and one of the secretaries of the Advisory Committee on 
Education in the Colonies. 

They record their regret that Achimota has not the money to make 
good its deficiencies, far less to extend, in buildings. The government 
grant, cut in 1934 from £68,000 to £48,000, is now too low. Attention 
is drawn to the lack of a chapel and an assembly hall (an appeal for a 
chapel has been launched this year) and more funds for the library, of 
which they speak highly. 

The provision of scholarships is regarded as generous: forty-four 
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per cent of the pupils are assisted, thirty-five per cent of the total fees 
chargeable being found in this way. It is suggested that the kindergarten 
and later the lower primary school drop out in order to allow for expansion 
in the secondary school. There are detailed and helpful criticisms of the 
teaching of Scripture, English and other subjects. Praise is given to the 
music-teaching, games and hobbies in the life of the school. Mr Meyero- 
witz and his department of arts and crafts evoke the highest enthusiasm. 
The proposed Institute of West African Culture is commended as more 
than a centre of research, though it would serve that purpose. It is 
advocated as a means of helping the college to restore the sense of con- 
fidence, initiative and joy in the indigenous culture which will enable 
the African to accept the gifts of western civilization judiciously and criti- 
cally, not in slavish imitation. 

On the question of the extension of university studies the Com- 
mittee are extremely cautious. They point to the paucity of employment 
offered for African graduates and the smallness of the secondary school 
population. West Africa, they say, cannot hope to offer the university 
life which students can get in England. A pass-degree standard does not 
appeal to the Committee. It would be a real disadvantage to have no 
clear break in treatment and atmosphere between secondary and university 
classes. Again, they mention objections by influential African parents 
who want their sons to have exactly the same academic and social oppor- 
tunities which are open to the sons of Englishmen. 

The inspectors are unstinting in their appreciation of the incidental 
training given to boys and girls by taking part in the common life of 
Achimota. They pay a generous and a well-deserved tribute to the work 
and wisdom and vision of the principal. They do not say as much as 
the previous Commission of 1932 about the atmosphere and vitality of 
Achimota, but these things are implied. It is open to question whether 
the inspectors have realized the disintegrating effects of English life on 
the African student. Can the English university, can an English city, 
provide any satisfactory substitute for the friendly and familiar inter- 
racial community spirit which is now proverbially associated with 
Achimota? 

Two members of the Fourah Bay College Commission had taken part 
in the inspection of Achimota; a third was nominated by the University 
of Durham to which the college is affiliated and which grants degrees; 
the fourth was the director of education in Sierra Leone. The Church 
Missionary Society, which appoints the principal and largely directs the 
policy, welcomed the appointment of the Commission but took no direct 
part in it. 

The Commission’s view is that the teaching of theology is well done, 
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but that additions to the staff are necessary if arts courses are to be con- 
tinued, and the normal courses are in need of overhauling. The Com- 
mission concludes that without an additional expenditure of {£1500 a year 
Fourah Bay College cannot offer arts courses worthy of university rank. 
The onus is placed entirely on the Church Missionary Society: no sugges- 
tion of further government help is offered. The number of theological 
students from Nigeria may drop, and this would suggest that the college 
would hardly justify itself unless it offered provision for the study of arts 
as well as theology. 

The report makes depressing reading. It is written from an outside 
point of view; there is little recognition of the difficulty which would face 
the Church Missionary Society in curtailing or closing any part of the 
work, owing to the historical associations of the college and the place which 
it takes in the thought and sentiment of West Africans. One encouraging 
item is the resumption of local co-operation by the Methodist mission, 
both financially and in regard to staff and college council. 

J. W. C. DouGaLt 

LONDON 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN INDIA 


SociaL Service IN INp1a: An Introduction to Some Social and Economic 
Problems of the Indian People. Written by six contributors and edited 
by Sir Epwarp Biunt, K.C.I.E. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
ros. 6d. 1938. 


Men book which, it may incidentally be remarked, offers exceed- 
ingly good value for money, is based upon lectures given to 
probationers for the Indian Civil Service in 1938. The lectures were 
considered to be of sufficient interest to appeal to a wider public than the 
fifty or sixty young men who join the Indian Civil Service every year 
and the text was accordingly expanded and revised for general publication. 
One can state the strength and at the same time the weakness of the 
book by saying that it is an attempt to describe the social needs of India, 
and the ways in which those needs are being and can be met, from the 
point of view of the Indian Civil Service. The first two chapters, which 
are by the editor himself, describe the environment, distribution and 
structure of the Indian people. Here will be found both the necessary 
statistics on occupation, growth of population, birth and death-rates and 
also a thorough exposition of the nature and working of caste. The third 
chapter, by an experienced settlement officer, describes the rural com- 
munity. The fourth and fifth chapters deal with agriculture and are 
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written by a man who had spent thirty years in the agricultural services 
in India. Chapters six and seven, by the late director-general of the 
Indian Medical Service, deal with medicine and public health. The 
eighth chapter describes the educational system of India and is the work 
of Sir George Anderson, well known to readers of this Review. The ninth 
is on industrial labour, by a former trade commissioner and com- 
missioner of labour, and the last three chapters on co-operation, local 
government and voluntary effort in social welfare are by Mr Claude 
Strickland, who is one of the best authorities on co-operative societies. 

We expect to find in such a book a mass of authentic, well-arranged 
material, presented objectively and covering the subject in a workmanlike 
way, and we are not disappointed. Any young probationer who heard 
these lectures and studied the book afterwards would begin his career 
in India with a vast amount of useful information, and it is not only the 
budding civil servant who will turn to the book as a valuable compendium 
of information and source of reference. The book, being written by 
officials, breathes an official atmosphere and there are many pages in it 
which would be written differently, either by an Indian social reformer 
or by a missionary, simply because the personal knowledge which they 
would bring to the problem, and the angle from which they would view 
it, would in each case be different from that of the authorities. 

It is, however, a criticism which must in frankness be made that 
the official standpoint of the writers has led them to allot insufficient 
importance to influences and types of activity outside the official. This is 
notably the case in regard to the work of Christian missions. One of the 
writers who pays attention to the missionary contribution is Mr Strickland 
who in the concluding page of the book (p. 398) refers to the importance 
of voluntary associations for social service and suggests that the official 
‘should not forget the missionaries’ who, he says, in some cases ‘enjoy the 
confidence of the people more than the servants of the government and 
are not solely engaged in proselytization.’ This is a not very enthusiastic 
way of putting something that badly needed to be said in more than 
one place in the book, though it may seem a little odd to the missionary 
that his value should seem to be estimated as in inverse ratio to his 
enthusiasm for conversion. 

Another writer who, as would be expected, is not unaware of the fact 
of missionary activity is Sir George Anderson. But we hope we do him 
no injustice in saying that the only recognition of the very large share 
taken by Christian missions in school and college work in India is on 
p- 253 where it is said ‘Christian missions have played a valuable part 
in the maintenance of schools and colleges.’ This is indeed true, but 
might it not have been pointed out somewhere that in fact the debt owed 
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to Christian missions includes almost the whole of the pioneering, and 
still a large proportion of the total, of women’s and girls’ education? 

Rural work is another sphere in which the missionary contribution 
has been not inconsiderable. The school at Moga in the Panjab receives 
(p. 267) the usual congratulatory reference, and the work of the Y.M.C.A. 
at Martandam in Travancore is justly praised as one of the most important 
pieces of rural reconstruction that can be found anywhere in India. 
One does not observe in regard to medicine that the great contribution 
of the missionaries is properly valued, though in regard to leprosy 
(the Mission to Lepers is mentioned) and in regard also to tuberculosis 
there has been most valued leadership. 

These criticisms are not meant in a grudging and ungracious spirit. 
No lover of India and no one who wants to devote thorough study to the 
social and economic need of India will be disappointed in this book, 
which bears all the marks of learning and devotion. It does, however, 
bear out the impression, which so often officials in India unintentionally 
convey, that they do not attach enough importance to non-official activity 
in these spheres and that they overestimate the value of what is done 
officially. The missionary-minded reader must also reflect, though this 
is not a criticism of the book when its necessary limitations are considered, 
that the reforms which the writers desire must necessarily depend upon 
a change of the mind and heart as well as upon an illumination of the 
mind and a reorganization of the social mechanism. Perhaps it is here 
that the Christian movement most intimately touches the movement for 
social betterment, but that may have been an improper observation to 
address to the audience for whom in the first instance these lectures were 
designed. 

WILLIAM PATON 

St ALBANS 





THE LAMBETH UNIFIED STATEMENT 


Partners: The Seventh Unified Statement, 1939-40. Foreword by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Maps and diagrams. London: Church Assembly, 
Press and Publications Board. 1s. 1939. 


H*s any other book review been written in the small hours of the 
morning by an air-raid warden on duty at a post? As a first 
commendation of this book it may be said that the reviewer was kept 
wide awake and that the night watch did not seem long. 
It is appropriate reading for a time of crisis: 
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Nobody would have credited the possibility that the twentieth century 
would witness a return to life of those personifications of evil which haunted 
the memory of mankind . . . the persecutor, the tyrant, the torturer, the 
Jew-baiter, the Inquisitor, the Vandal, the apostate (p. 10). 


St Augustine wrote his voluminous City of God while the Roman 
world was going to pieces. This report is brief and popular, but it shows 
a picture of the advancing Church: 


The total [of communicants in Africa and Asia] . . . is more than 4} times 
the 1903 total. . . . As many as fifty of the overseas dioceses were not in exist- 
ence in 1900. . . . Other communions have seen a parallel development (p. 11). 


It must help to strengthen our faith that, whatever may befall, the 
City of God remaineth. 

In the foreground of the picture is the missionary work of the Anglican 
communion, notably that of the twelve societies which are ‘partners’ in 
the Missionary Council of the Church of England. But it is much more 
than a denominational report: the book 


would be a most misleading guide to the realities of the situation, if it left out 
of sight the other partners through whom our Lord has done His mighty works 
throughout the world (p. 89); 


and so fourteen pages are given to a chapter on ‘Partners of other Com- 
munions.’ There are graphic illustrations of the practice of comity, the 
extent of co-operation and the growing conviction that ‘co-operation 
is not enough.’ The urgent call from the younger Churches for effort 
towards reunion sounds again. 

In addition to this chapter, whether treating of problems to be faced 
or victories already won, the book throughout is concerned to stress that 
‘the world-wide Church of the Anglican communion is only part of the 
world-wide Church,’ and to point its readers to that greater whole. It is 
good to realize that the spirit of the Tambaram meeting of 1938 breathes 
through this preparation for the Lambeth Congress of 1940. 

There are four pages of well-chosen bibliography, arranged for 
further reading according to chapter subjects, and fifteen pages of admir- 
able charts and maps. 

There are a few minor mistakes and misprints, the only one to cause 
any dismay being on pagc 66, where, in the analysis of the work of the 
Bible societies, one hundred of the 1032 languages into which they have 
translated the Scriptures seem to be missing. 

For a report this is extraordinarily lively reading. There are striking 
sub-headings. Indeed one, ‘Euthanasia Justified, might be shocking 
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until one remembers that it is Henry Venn’s term for what our modern 
missionary jargon calls ‘devolution.’ There is a refreshing recurrence of 
surprising statements, half-humorous, but (on second thoughts) wholly 
true. (‘Poverty is an ally of indigenous architecture, for it precludes any 
possibility of mid-Victorian Gothic.’) The book is rich in quotations 
from those who are on the spot—especially (and this with an eye on the 
Lambeth Congress) from the bishops who are on the spot. Perhaps 
most notable for a volume of this size and scope is the sense of history, 
shown in repeated comparisons and contrasts with the work of the Church 
in other ages. With one of the contrasts this review must close: 


Who is there who can number among his personal acquaintances a man 
who has done some years, or a single year, of church missionary work in any 
field? Few can say that they have ever seen a missionary or a Christian convert 
[The Times, 1872]. 

Be quite sure that the place of missions in the life of the Church must be 
the central place and none other [Archbishop Davidson, 1910] (p. 105). 


Joun Foster 
Setty Oak CoLueces, BirMINGHAM 





ISRAEL’S MISSION TO THE WORLD 


IsragL’s Mission TO THE WorRLD. By H. H. Rowziey, D.D. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 38. 6d. 1939. 


HE mission of Israel has been dealt with by many authors, both 
Jewish and Christian. There is, however, always the danger of 
Christian authors following the trodden paths of their Jewish prototypes. 
Dr Rowley’s book is not of that kind. In four chapters he presents a clear 
view of post-exilic Jewish thought, its spirit and its message. 

The book sets out the ‘wider vision’ of the post-exilic prophets who 
perceived that God’s grace and glory could not be exhausted in goodness 
to Israel but that His kingdom was to be established amongst the races 
of all mankind. This wider vision was not fully maintained in later 
Judaism; it was, however, not forgotten under the particularism which 
followed and of which the author gives a fine appreciation, exposing its 
religious aims and strength and the service which it rendered to Judaism 
and to the world, but without ignoring its weakness and final failure. 
The missionary task which, according to God’s word through the prophets, 
Israel ought to fulfil, has been carried out through the Church. The last 
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two chapters of the book deal with the deep debt which Christianity 
owes to Judaism, but without treating Christianity as ‘the daughter of 
Judaism’ as is so frequently done by Christian writers and which neces- 
sarily leads to utter misapprehension of the essence of Christianity. 

Dr Rowley’s book is not one merely to be read and then put aside; 
it should often be taken up and studied, since its main value lies in its 
stimulation of thought on those parts of the Old Testament which breathe 
yearning, hope and expectation. To-day we need that spirit of expectation 
more than ever; for the Christian who takes possession of his great in- 
heritance continually runs a risk of becoming accustomed to a restful 
life of religious possessiveness and security and in his static mode of 
thinking he loses the insight into the dynamism of the history which 
passes between God and mankind and which is not yet at an end. 

Hans KosMALa 

Pinner, MIDDLESEX 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Conflict: China, Japan and Christ. By A. M. Chirgwin. (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 2s. 1939.) The general secretary 
of the London Missionary Society spent eight months in the Far East 
on his way to the Madras meeting of the International Missionary Council, 
and his book is based on circular letters written home during that period. 
His visit to China brought him close up against the resilience with 
which China is adapting itself to the miseries of war and gave him a clear 
insight into the special opportunity and responsibility facing the Christian 
Church, particularly in relation to the trek to the new West. Mr Chirgwin 
is keenly impressed with the manner in which Chinese Christians are 
holding on and with China’s appreciation of the fact that the missionaries 
have stuck to their posts and are serving China in conditions which make 
evacuation complaints in Great Britain read like an account of a well- 
organized picnic. Japan brought home to Mr Chirgwin the blend of 
boldness and circumspection which Christianity is called upon to display 
in the atmosphere of intense nationalism which surrounds it. He dis- 
cussed in various Christian quarters the shrine-worship problem. His 
book affords a constructive example of the value of the approach through 
the everyday life. 

M. 8. 








EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Rev. Harris FRANKLIN RALL, Ph.D., D.D., is Professor of Systematic 
Theology at the Garrett Biblical Institute, North-Western University, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


The Rev. C. F. ANDREws was formerly a member of the Cambridge 
Mission and Principal of St Stephen’s College, Delhi. He has for many 
years been intimately associated with Dr Rabindranath Tagore in his 
educational work in Bengal, and with Mr M. K. Gandhi. The needs of 
Indians living overseas, especially in the British dominions and colonies, 
have for years been one of Mr Andrews’ chief concerns. 


The Editors regret that the exigencies of space, and in particular the 
length of this year’s survey, prevent them from printing in the present 
issue some important articles, notably one by Dr Walter Freytag of 
Hamburg on the critical period in the development of an indigenous 
Church. This and other outstanding articles will follow during 1940. 
It is also regretted that owing to delays in transport a comprehensive 
review of the seven volumes arising out of the conference held in December 
1938 at Tambaram, Madras, cannot appear in this number. 





Writers of book reviews are: Professor A. Victor Murray, of 
University College, Hull; the Rev. J. W. C. DouGaLt, a Secretary of 
the Conference of British Missionary Societies, just taking up a 
secretaryship in the Church of Scotland Foreign Missions Committee, 
formerly engaged in education in Africa; Professor JoHN Foster, of the 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, formerly a missionary in China; and 
Herr Hans Kosma a, Director of the Institutum Fudaicum Delitzschianum, 
now in London. 
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Magazine articles are marked f. 


1. History . ‘ ; - 155 

Il. Missionary feoenasene ‘ . 156 

I{I. Tus Sznpinc Countrizs . - 156 
IV. Tue Lanps oF THE Vewen 

CuurcnHes ‘ ‘ ‘ 156 

In Pe mr 156; South-East Asia, 156; 


» 156; Central 
Africa, 


V. Works oF ReFERENce ; . 158 


1. History 


VARLDSMISSIONEN : Kortfattad dversikt av 
missionens Utvecklin och Nutidslage jaimte 
en Framstallnin, ny * icke ae Folkens 
Religioner. J.  Lundahl. 35 pP- Stock- 
holm: Svenska "Missionsférbun ets Forlag. 
Kr s5och Kr6.50. 1939. J. 

A review is in preparation. 

Five DgecaDgs AND A Forwarp View. John R. 
Mott. ix+139 pp. New York: Harper. 
$2.50 1939. Ja. : 

Sprunt lectures delivered at Union 

Theological Seminary, Virginia, 1939. 











INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


in the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (Columbia University, New York), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Ocgstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop 
Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tibingen), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 
While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
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Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 160. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Paor 


VI. THrory aND resist oF a 
SIONS . 158 
VIII. Missionary soemeuin, 4 ‘i 2A 
IX. Tue Younczr Cuurcuss . <n 
X. Comrty, Co-opgraTION AND UNITY 159 
XI. CurisTIANITY AND THE Non- 


CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. ae 


Primitive, Religions of I B 
ey vay 8, } yy + ree. 
XII. SociaL anpD amma ‘Reuarions 

or MIssIONs . 159 


+A Survey OF THE YEAR 1939. The Editors. 
IRM, 1940 (Jan.), 3-129. 2. 


History ef Missionary Societies 


M@6rke 0c Lys 1 Missionens Historiz. P. H. 
Lange. Illus. 198 pp. Kebenhavn : Unges 
Forlag. Kr oe 1939. 3. 
light in missionary history. 

+DansK Ypre Mission 19 te 
Jérgensen. Not, T’, 1939 (O 
A review of the D 


See also 29 pe caciamn Missions) ; 40 


H..F. 
et), 193-214. 4. 
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(Pondoland) ; 
pines). 


ll. Missionary Biography 


Tue Masities oF BasuTOoLaND. Edwin W. 


47 (P.E. Mission in Philip- 


Smith. Illus. End-paper map. 382 pp. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. tos. 6d. 
1959. * Pe F 

review 1s IN preparation. 


PEACEMAKER OF THE TRIBES: Henry Williams 
of New Zealand. Phyllis L. Garlick. seed 
word by Viscount Bledisloe. End- 
map. vii+76 pp. London: Hi 
Press. 18. 1939. 

A vivid account of a famous C.M.S. missionary’s 
pioneer work among the Maori tribes. 

Joun Wriuiams, Pioner oG Martyr. G. 
a Illus. 80 pp. Keben- 

havn : Unges Forlag. Kr 2.50. 1939. 7. 

Great Catnouics. Edited by Claude William- 
son, O.S.C. 456 pp. ew York: Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 1939. 8. 

of nearly forty nite men (and a 
few women) in many and varied walks of life, 
including, e.g., Cardinal Newman, St Augustine, 
St ‘Terese and F Francis Thompson. 

See also 9 (St Clair Donaldson); zo (J. H. 
Ritson) ; 52 (A. Schweitzer). 


Ill. The Sending Countries 


St Cram Donatpson, K.C.M.G., D.D., 
D.C.L. C. T. Dimont, D.D., and F. de 
Witt Batty. Foreword by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Portraits. xix+-271 pp. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber. 128.6d. 1939. 9. 

A review is in preparation. 


Tue Wor tp 1s our ParisH. John H. Ritson, 
D.D. Portrait. 336 pp. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 

A review is in pre i 

LzaRNING Wispo : Fifty years of the Student 
Christian Movement. Eric Fenn. 126 pp. 
London: Student eee Movement 
Press. 28. 6d. 19 

Impressions of the li 
rather than a history. 


See also 78 (American Negro). 


IV. The Lancs of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

Tue House or Mitsut. Oland D. Russell. 
xvi+328 pp. Boston: Little, Brown. $4. 

r2. 

* 4 excellent picture of gor and many of her 
great men as seen through the wth of the 
interests, influence and social work of the great 
family. 
+THE PROBLEM OF SANCTIONS IN THE FAR 
East. Elizabeth Boody Schumpeter. PA, 


way 


1939. 0. 


’ and work of the S.C.M., 
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tTHe Far East—1914 AND 1 
Peake. Amerasia (New Yor he . Oct, 
360-6. r4. 


tJapan STanps ALONE AGAIN. ler Dennett. 
Asia (New York), 1939 (Nov.), Ty! 23-5. 5. 


+America’s Far EasterN Recorp. Kate 
Mitchell. Amerasia (New York), 1939 (Oct.), 
350-4. 16. 


See also 52 (T. Kagawa) ; 56 (Year Book). 


China 


Cuaos In Asia. Hallett Abend. 313 pp. New 

York: Ives Washburn. $3. 1939. 17. 

A brilliant journalist’s picture of and com- 
mentary on in China, with an endeavour 
at impartiality. 

CHINESE CHRISTIANS FACE THEIR WAR. nacre 
ixon, B.D. (War-Time Pamphl 

No. 2.) 24 pp. London: Ediabureh ews 

Press. 3d. 1939. 178. 

Sets a good standard for the new series. Further 
readings suggested and questions for discussion. 
+Cutna’s New Line or INDuSTRIAL DereEnce. 
Nym Wales. PA, 1939 (Sep.), 285-95. 19. 


See also 14, 16 (Relations with Japan). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East t Indies) 


LE STATUT LEGAL DES MISSIONS CATHOLIQUES 
ET PROTESTANTES EN INDOCHINE FRANCAISE. 
Philippe Grandjean. 144 pp. aris : 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey. Frs 35. 1939. 
20. 

india, Burma and Ceylon 


War WITHOUT VIOLENCE : A study of Gandhi’s 
method and its accomplishments. Krishnalal 


Shridharani, xl+351 pp. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. ndon : Gollancz. 
98. 1939. 22. 


A documented study, with bibliography. 


Nenru: The Rising Star of India. Anup 
Singh. xviiit+168 pp. New York: John 
pe. Ss 75: 1939. wa : i 

urely objective biogra of the personality, 
politteal ideas and suplenians of Nehru as states- 
man. 


TINDIA AND THE PRESENT WORLD CRISIS. 


Taraknath Das. Amerasia (New York), 1939 
(Oct.), 375-82. 23. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE Use oF New-T ype TEsts 
tN INDIA. Emil W. Menzel, B.D. (‘Teaching 
in India Series, VIII.) Diagrams. xiii-+-261 
pp. Bombay, Calcutta and Madras : Oxford 

niversity Press. Rs 3. 1039. 24. 
Part I deals with standardized tests and others 
of a new for use in sch Part II with 
in India. 


psychological tests. Useful for 





1939 (Sep.), 245-62. 73. 


Tue Baica. Verrier Elwin. Foreword by J. H. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Hutton, C.I.E., D.Sc. Illus. Sketch maps. 
xxxii+550 pp. London: John Murray. 
30S. 1939. 25. 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 4r (Indians in S. Africa); 52 (M. K. 
Gandhi) ; 62—4 (Church) ; 67 (Hinduism). 


Central Asia 


Peaks AND Lamas. Marco Pallis. Illus. Maps. 
ate pp. London: Cassell. 18s. 1939. 
2 


The book starts with the author’s mountain- 
eering experiences in the Himalayas and goes on 
to a study of Tibetan Buddhism to which he was 
deeply attracted. Beautifully illustrated with 
photogravures. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS ON THE KANSU-TIBETAN 


BorperR. Robert B. Ekvall. xvi+87 pp. 
Chicago: University Press. $1.50. 1939. 
27. 


An unpretentious study, including chapters on 
the Chinese-speaking Muslims the nomadic 
Tibetans. Printed by the offset process. 

The Near East and North Africa 
+OLD AND New In Persia. Baroness Ravens- 
dale. National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington), 1939 (Sep.), 325-56. 28. 

MEDITERRANEAN Missions, 1808-1870. George 
H. Scherer, Photostat. 81+xv pp. Beirut: 
Bible Lands Union for Christian Education. 
90 cents. (4s.) 1939. 29. 

A history of the American Presb 
in Syria with introductory sket 
missions in the area. 

BiLLEDER FRA QOsTERLAND. Jensine Jensen. 
128 pp. Kebenhavn: Lohse. 2.50. 
1939. 30. 

Pictures of the work of the Danish Orient 
Mission in Syria. 

tTHe ‘Atips or Nort Syria. Edward J. 
Jurji. MW, 1939 (Oct.), 329-41. 32. 

Acre sort. Clara Pedersen. Illus. 96 pp. 
Kegbenhavn : Lohse. apts 1939. 32. 

Danish mission work in the Sudan. 


See also 68-72 (Islam). 


Africa 
(General) 
+GeRMANY’s COLONIAL CLAIMS IN AFRICA. 
Paul B. Taylor. FPR, 1939 (Aug. 15), whole 
number. 33. 
West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


R&cits DE LA V&RANDAH. Maurice Briault. 


tian Mission 
of preceding 


Lettre-Préface de Mgr Tardy, évéque du 
Gabon. Illus. 224 pp. Paris: Bloud. 
Frs 18.60. 1939. 34. 

A further series of Scénes en following on 
the author’s earlier works: Sous le Zéro équatorial 
and Dans la forét du Gabon. 
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LA FEMME NOIRE EN AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE. 
Marie-André du Sacré-Cceur. Illus. Carte. 
288 pp. Paris: Payot. Frs 36. 1939. 35. 

African women as seen by a Roman Catholic 
missionary nun. 

Unpervejs 1 Arrika. N. H. Brénnum. Illus. 
48 pp. Kebenhavn: Lohse. Kriz. 1939. 
3 


‘Travel experiences in the Cameroons and 
Nigeria. 

FLoops ON Dry Grounp: 
Congo. Eva Stuart Watt. Foreword b 
N. P. Grubb. 120 pp. London: Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott. 18. 1939. 37. 

Evangelistic and revival experiences of the 
Worldwide Evangelization Crusade in remote 
regions of the Congo where witchcraft is still 
prevalent. 

See also 51 (A. Schweitzer) ; 60 (Fourah Bay 
College). 

East and Central Africa 

(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 

Lanp, LasBour AND Diet In NorRTHERN RHO- 


Revival in the 


DESIA: An economic study of the Bemba 
Tribe. Audrey I. Richards, Ph.D. Illus. 
Maps. xv+415 pp. London: Oxford 


University Press (for International Institute 


of African Languages and Cultures). 30s. 
1939. 38. 
See review, p. 143. 
EDUCATIONAL ADAPTATIONS, with reference 


to African Village Schools: With ra 
reference to Central Nyasaland. ae 3 
Steytler, Ph.D. Diagrams. xxvii+266 pp. 
London: Sheldon Press. 7s. 6d. 1939. 39- 
A review is in preparation. 
South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 


A Ponpotanp Hitttop. Emily Green and 


Emily Eldridge. Illus. Sketch maps. 
156 pp. London: South Africa General 
Mission. 1s. 1939. 40. 


A first-hand account of forty years’ evangeliza- 
tion work in Pondoland, rich in character study 
of individuals and communities. 

+INDIA AND SEGREGATION. C. F. Andrews. 
IRM, 1940 (Jan.) 140-2. 41. 
See also 5 (Mabilles). 
America and the West Indies 


Mexico Reporn. Verna Carleton Millan. 
312 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
1939. 42. : 

An intimate, and at times ge shrewd, 
commentary on the os six years the slow 
awakening of the Mexican masses to social 
consciousness. 


+CArpenas OF Mexico, Waldo Frank. FA, 
1939 (Oct.), 91-101. 43. 
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The Pacific 


¢British Desrenck OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 
Donald Cowrie. PA, 1939 (Sep.), 296-301. 
44. 


+THE OUTLOOK FOR PHILIPPINE INDEPEND- 
ENCE. Frederick T. Merrill. FPR, 1939 
(Sep. 15), whole number. 45. 

tl. Fiviprnos CHANGE THEIR Miunps. II. 
FILIPINOS WANT A GUARANTEE. gar Snow. 
Asia (New York), 1939 (Sep.), 493-6 ; (Nov.) 
659-61. 46. 


PHILIPPINE KALEIDOSCOPE. Vincent H. Gowen. 


72 pp. New York: National Council, 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 35 cents. 
19 ‘a 47. 


and history of the Episcopal mission 
in es Philippines; taking the place of the 
Philippine Handbook, now out of print. 


+ ASSIMILATION IN RuraL Hawai. Andrew W. 
Lind. American Fournal ° of F tied 
(Chicago), 1939 (Sep.), 200-14. 48. 

See also 6 (H. Williams) ; 7 (J. Williams). 


The Jews 


A CHRISTIAN LOOKS AT THE JEWISH QUESTION. 
acques Maritain. 90 New York: 
mgmans, Green. $1. ANTI-SEMITISM. 

57 pp. London : Centenary Press. 3s. 6d. 
"Re. 49... wie Re , 

American and British editions have different 
titles. A careful presentation. 

Jéper jzsc mOpte. A. Scheradsky. 36 pp. 
Kebenhavn : Lohse. Kr 50. 1939. 50. 
Danish mission work among the Jews 

See also 73 (Judaism) ; 79 (Refugees) ; 80 (Italy). 


Fields General 
‘THree TRUMPETS SOUND : Kagawa—Gandhi— 
Schweitzer. Allan A. Hunter. 156 pp 
— York : Association Press. $1.50. 1939. 


Vivid and inspiring; especially worth while 
for those sceptical of the driving power of soul 


See also 2, ¢ (Surveys). 
V. Works of Reference 


Les Dossiers DE L’ACTION MiISSIONNAIRE. 
Pierre Charles, S.J. 2 vols. pp. 
Louvain: Editions de l’Aucam. rs 100. 


1939. at 
rk has been appearing in parts. See 
Bibliography for April eee, No. 966. mn 
ANTHOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. Eric Parker. 
Foreword by the Very Rev. C. A. Alington. 
London: Seeley, Service. 7s. 6d. 


assages ‘from the Bible assembled under a 
variety headings — harvest, friends, 
prayers. Tiueld to-waddl on cing occasions. 
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Conference Reports and Year Books 


La Misi6N MUNDIAL DE LA IGLEsIA: Informe 
oficial de la Conferencia del Consejo Misionero 
Internacional realizada en‘ Taémbaram, Madrdés, 
India, Diciembre 12-29 de 1938. Trans, 
by Adam F. Sosa. 270 pp. Buenos Aires : 
Libreria * La Aurora.’ 1939. 54. 

Spanish translation ak taeees of The 
World Mission of the Church. 
Mensaje, Movimiento y Masa. _ Alberto 
Rembao. 108 pp. Buenos Aires: Libreria 
‘La Aurora.” 1 peso. 1939. 55. 

A popular interpretation in Spanish of the 
Madras meeting. 


Curistus Victor: The Report of the World 
Conference of Christian Youth, terdam, 


1939. Edited by Denzil G. M. Patrick. 
iv+252 pp. Geneva: 52 rue de PA&quis. 
Swiss frs 3.50. 1939. 55a. 


Japan CurIsTIAN YEAR Book, 1939. Edited by 
C. W. Iglehart. 454 pp. London: Kegan 
Paul. 68. 1939. 56. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE AND THE HiIsTorICc 


FarirH: An essay. A. Victor Murray. 
304 pp. London: Epworth Press. 6s. 
1939. 57. 


review is in preparation. 


THE Hour anv 1Tts Neep. William Paton, D.D. 
80 pp. London: Edinburgh House Press. 
Is. 1939. 58. 

A review is in preparation. 


SHouLpD Missions Go ON? Basil Mathews. 
(War-Time Pamphlets, No. 1.) 24 pp. 
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THE SHINTO SHRINES:’ 


A PROBLEM CONFRONTING THE CHURCH 


I 


[One of the most grave questions confronting the Church to-day is that of 
State Shinto observance in the fapanese Empire. The Japanese government has 
for some time been exerting pressure upon the Church both in Japan itself and, 
more especially, in Korea and Formosa to conform in the matter of shrine attendance. 
Schools are particularly affected and non-attendance of pupils has in places led 
to the closing of the school. But not only schools are involved; in some places, for 
example, an endeavour is being made to force all householders to set up miniature 
Shinto shrines in their houses. 

A great mass of documents on this matter has been received at Edinburgh House. 
From this material the editors have gathered and edited what follows. The names 
of correspondents have for obvious reasons not been given, but there is documentary 
evidence for every statement which has been made. 

Owing to the amount of material received, the paper must be divided. In the 
present issue matters of fact and opinions for or against conformity are recorded. 
In our Fuly issue it is planned to quote the action taken by the several missions or 
churches concerned.—EDI1TORs.] 


WE begin with a general statement of the situation in 
Korea as seen by a missionary there. From extreme 

north to furthest south relentless pressure is being put upon 
the Church, seeking to win or to compel conformity in atten- 
dance at the Shinto shrines. Only a couple of years ago the 
authorities were saying that attendance (which was then begin- 
1 See D. C. Holtom’s The National Faith of Japan: A Study in modern Shinto, Kegan 
Paul, 1938; also the same author’s articles: ‘State Shinto and Religion’ in this Review for 
April 1938, and “The State Cult of Modern Japan’ in the Journal of Religion (Chicago) 
for July 1927, and ‘State Shinto During 1935’ in the fapan Christian Year Book, 1936. 

II 
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ning to be required of the Christian schools) was necessary 
merely as a scholastic and educational provision; that there 
was no thought of extending like requirements to the general 
Christian population. Now churches, as churches, are being 
made objects of coercion. At a meeting of the presbytery at 
- + » @ motion was suddenly introduced (instigated by the 
police and at a meeting dominated by police) declaring that 
attendance at the shrine was to be regarded as an act devoid 
of offence to the Christian conscience. The motion was, without 
discussion, put by the moderator, and a vote was immediately 
called for. There were a few affirmative votes; none dared to 
voice a negative opinion and the motion was forthwith declared 
carried. When protest was made and request that the whole 
subject be reopened for discussion, the police warned against 
any such procedure, and for the present there the matter rests. 
The . . . presbytery also yielded to like police coercion. In 
. . . presbytery resistance was for a while maintained. A 
sub-committee of the presbytery, under police pressure, brought 
in a recommendation affirming that shrine attendance did not 
violate the Christian conscience. The head of the police attended 
the meeting of presbytery and said that the committee had made 
this recommendation, that the question was now settled, and 
that shrine attendance would become the practice of members 
of the presbytery. The presbytery was deeply exercised about 
the matter, and after agony of prayer and heart searching the 
moderator announced that the recommendation of the sub- 
committee had done violence to the mind of the presbytery, 
that the committee had therefore resigned and that their 
recommendation had become null and void. 

Strong as has been the pressure on presbyteries and church 
congregations, it has been even greater upon individuals. 
Police detention, duress, threats of deprivation of livelihood 
and actual torture have all been freely employed. Two examples 
are typical of many: the minister of a leading church was 
required to sign a statement that shrine attendance did not 
violate Christian principles. When he refused he was told 
that continued refusal would mean not only enforced resignation 
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from the ministry of the church—with of course accompanying 
loss of monetary support—but also that his son, who required 
police registration for his craft, would be deprived of the 
necessary police certificate, and that none of the children would 
be permitted ever to attend government schools. Of another 
minister attendance at the shrine was demanded. When this 
was refused arrest followed, and at first the police demanded 
that he make obeisance to ‘Japanese gods.’ Refusal was followed 
by terrible physical duress: beating, torture and the familiar 
‘drowning ordeal’ (water run in through the nose, to the point 
of suffocation and swooning of the victim). When the police 
discovered that this particular man was not to be broken and 
that only death would end his resistance their tactics completely 
changed. It was then said that the shrines had nothing at all to 
do with spirits, that the whole demand involved merely participa- 
tion in a proper secular patriotic ceremony. 

How can these demands be analysed ? 

In the first place, the Japanese are not a religiously fanatical 
people. Religion has always been kept as handmaid and instru- 
ment of something accounted more important by the Japanese, 
that is the State, and God has been given second place to the 
temporal ruler. Yet, though the motive is not religious fanaticism, 
we are witnessing an implacable and relentless demand upon all, 
of some sort of recognition of the Japanese tutelary gods and 
of the official Japanese mythology of the Sun-goddess as 
divine ancestress of the imperial family. 

The locus and focus of these demands are in the shrines, 
which are dedicated to the ‘deified spirits’ of dead emperors, 
to the founder of the dynasty and to the Sun-goddess. Evidence 
that this recognition is being sought under every pretext and 
by every means is overwhelming. In Korea it is being pressed 
at times as a naked demand for worship and the pressure is 
carried to the point of torture. It has been enforced by the 
refusal of permission to return to the country of a Christian 
missionary, who found himself unable and unwilling to do 
obeisance at the shrine of the Sun-goddess. In Japan proper, 
and commonly with foreigners, more subtle methods are 
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usually employed. For instance, when the World’s Educational 
Congress met two years ago in Tokyo the first item on the 
program was a visit to the shrines, and a strongly worded 
suggestion was thrown out to all delegates that attendance on 
this occasion would be taken as proper mark of respect to Japan. 
And at the shrines—as the Japan Advertiser reported—the gods 
were informed that the Congress had come to Tokyo. 

If these few typical examples, out of numberless incidents 
which have occurred, have served to establish the proposition 
that we are witnessing a subtle, sustained, determined and 
relentless purpose to secure from all at least some acknowledg- 
ment of and deference to the Japanese tutelary deities, and if 
it be manifest that the motive is not religious fanaticism, why 
this insistence? History supplies the answer. The Pharaohs 
of ancient Egypt, the Incas of mediaeval Peru, rested their 
dynastic and State policies on identical claims of descent of the 
ruler from the Sun-deity. Imperial Rome exalted its Emperor 
to divine eminence. Such pretentions constitute ‘an attempt 
to enlist and exploit religious sanctions for the furtherance of 
dynastic and State policies.’ 

Here the thesis is met with the objection that the Japanese 
government authorities have repeatedly declared that the 
shrine ceremonies are without religious implication. This is 
an important point and requires strict scrutiny. It is obvious 
that the government has not in fact exhibited zeal actually and 
indubitably to establish as non-religious the character of State 
Shinto. The government finds itself in a dilemma of quite 
exceptional difficulty—between a constitution which guarantees 
religious freedom and a plan which is seeking to undergird the 
policy of the State with the strength of man’s instinctive re- 
actions to the unseen, a plan which also now seeks, as the price 
of agreeable relationship with Japan, overt conformity from all. 
Release from the dilemma is being sought by official declara- 
tion that the shrines are not religious. The great importance 
to its sponsors of such declaration lies in its implication and 
corollary that since they are ‘non-religious’ therefore attendance 
at them ceases to be a thing contrary to the Christians’ code. 
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In Japan’s long history no such declaration as the non- 
religious character of the shrines was ever made till, with the 
appearance of Christianity, it became necessary to make what 
the leading authority on Shinto in the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity has characterized as the ‘artificial’ distinction between 
State and sectarian Shinto. As long, however, as the shrines are 
named jinja (houses of the spirits), as long as spirits are deified 
and enshrined there as kami (gods), as long as prayers are 
offered at the shrines to the kami for rain for the crops and for 
supernatural aid in time of national crisis, as long, further, as 
the shrines are centres of the theory which proclaims the 
Emperor as divine, because descended from the Sun-goddess, 
and which characterizes him as Tenno (Heavenly King) and 
occupant of a throne ‘coeval with heaven and earth,’ and as long 
as the solemn indoctrination of these ideas as sacrosanct teaching 
continues in Japan, participation in the ceremonies remains a 
thing incompatible with the Christian way. 

It is affirmed: ‘the shrines are non-religious; they are 
patriotic-—and the most dangerous false worship to be seen 
prevalent in the world to-day is just the false worship of a 
religious nationalism. In Japan religious nationalism is seen as 
State Shinto, which—in the very word of the Japanese com- 
mission which investigated and pronounced on the nature of 
the shrines—is exalted as ‘transcending’ religion. It is significant 
to note that at the very time of the controversy precipitated by 
the demand of the governor of a Korean province that a mis- 
sionary should bow before the shrine of the Sun-goddess ‘as 
if the goddess were herself present,’ the educational authorities 
of the same province issued a pronouncement which asserted 
that the shrines were merely places of secular patriotic import, 
where those who have gone before and who have served their 
country are to be remembered and venerated. 

These explanations are in direct contradiction to the claims 
of leading Shinto authorities in Japan; such as the following: 


To argue that the services of the shrines are non-religious is an irresponsible 
disregard of the facts. The shrines are religious. They are real religion. They 
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are perfect religion, Christianity and Buddhism are side movements in religion 
—they are incomplete religions. 


Some sense of the unconvincingness of the official argu- 
ment and the insecurity of the official position seems to have 
disquieted the mind of the authorities responsible for the above 
education department’s pronouncement; for the final paragraph 
in the statement seeks a method of final disposal of all diffi- 
culties by the fiat that none shall be allowed to make objective 
evidence the standard by which judgment is arrived at in these 
matters of the shrines. 


In these matters of the national interpretation of the shrines... all 
people . . . should yield obedience—such things as individualistic interpreta- 
tion that the shrines are religious . . . are not to be permitted. 


Next to the authoritarian statement—at variance from the 
facts—that the shrines are non-religious, the most potent 
weapon used to secure conformity from Christians in attendance 
at them is the subtle suggestion that, since adherents of other 
religions would take part in a Christian funeral service, there- 
fore, in a like spirit of courtesy, Christians should participate 
in these national Shinto ceremonies. The analogy is entirely 
specious. When I go to the funeral service of a member of a 
Buddhist family who are my friends, I go to express the sym- 
pathy I feel in their bereavement. The purpose of the cere- 
mony is in no wise to fasten upon me the tenets of Buddhism, 
or to gain recognition for that faith. 

Not so these nationalist Shinto ceremonies. We are here at 
issue with a set and insistent purpose to gain recognition for the 
tutelary deities of Japanese Shinto, and to force conformity 
upon all who come within the ambit of the authority which is 
exploiting this cult. Conversely, this type of Shinto is being used 
to establish, as absolutes, national ambitions which are contrary 
to the Christian ethos. 

Stripped of the many unrealities with which confused, dis- 
honest, fearful, or wishful thinking have obscured this question, 
the issue itself becomes apparent and in essence is none other 
than repetition of that temptation which the Adversary brought 
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to our Lord Himself, when he showed Him all the kingdoms of 
the world and promised to give them to Him upon a condition. 
Let Christians who affirm that there is no harm in obeisance 
at the shrines—the very Christians, some of them, who, when 
it was not fraught with dangerous consequences to refuse 
attendance, pleaded that they must, for religious reasons, 
decline, but who now pronounce attendance innocuous— 
examine themselves to discover whether fear and faithlessness 
are not warping judgment. Of all persons, Christians, in face 
of claims which contradict the facts of history and ignore the 
assured findings of science, as well as deny the truths of natural 
and revealed religion, must not fail in the primary Christian 
duty of bearing witness to the truth; and that witness will in- 
volve both affirmation of truth and repudiation of untruth. 
But there are many Christians in Korea to-day who are rational- 
izing themselves out of an unwelcome and dangerous struggle. 
It may be not unprofitable to examine some of the excuses 
which are being given or accepted by Christians for their 
absence from the fight. The two commonest have already been 
dealt with above (‘Since the shrines have been classified by 
government as non-religious, attendance by Christians is 
innocuous’; and ‘courtesy demands our presence at the shrines’). 
Another widely prevalent motive which determines concession 
of conformity is this: ‘Our Christian schools are so valuable 
that it is essential to preserve them for their future service to 
Church and State.’ The complete answer to that type of (from 
Christian premises) mistaken prudence is found in our Lord’s 
rebuke to St Peter, bidding him have done with suggestions, 
which were of the devil himself, that Jesus should hold back 
from the necessary path which would lead Him to His death. 
Another common argument, which is carrying weight with 
Christian educators, runs like this: ‘Unfortunate as compromise 
certainly is, yet if we resist the only consequence will be that 
Christian students will be deprived of the atmosphere of schools, 
which even though some compromise has been necessary 
remain essentially Christian, and be plunged into the maelstrom 
of a frankly and aggressively pagan educational system.’ 
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In criticism of this worldly wisdom it must be said that 
any educational system which has made an essential compromise 
of vital truth is already null and void as a system of real educa- 
tion. The essence of a school is not in the outward form but 
in its being an institution where the discipline of truth is 
accepted and inculcated. If that has been lost, the school is no 
longer a real school—and Christian it certainly is not. 

The obligation of those who have promoted and are con- 
ducting Christian schools to keep faith with the scholars, and 
secure for them the completion of their course of study is one 
that has been strongly urged. It is an obligation not likely to be 
overlooked by any who have human contact with the eager and 
needy students in our schools, but one the limitations of which 
must be clearly defined. In the first place, it cannot be maintained 
that any Christian school, in accepting students, gave any 
undertaking that it would put the school’s obligation to complete 
its course of instruction above its primary obligation to God, 
to the soul of education, to the nation and to the scholars 
themselves, or that the school would keep its essential Christian 
character. Pupils in Christian schools voluntarily associated 
themselves with these schools; they have in the past derived 
great benefits from their membership. It is still the earnest 
desire of these schools to continue the education of these 
scholars. The schools exist under contract with the government 
as Christian schools. If it now emerges that the government 
is to nullify its contract with them by new demands which 
would destroy their Christian character, and if failure to con- 
form leads to obliteration of the schools, then obviously scholars 
will suffer hardship, but no part of the responsibility lies with 
those Christian educators who have remained faithful to 
Christian principle and to their contract with the government. 

Another excuse given as making possible the propriety of 
Christian participation in shrine ceremonies is the claim of 
Christian enlightenment. The argument runs: ‘There is no 
suggestion for the Christian of idolatry, because the Christian 
knows in his heart that an idol is nothing. Therefore, if he 
asserts that his bow is one of secular deference to national 
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authority, no harm is involved in obeisance at the shrines.’ 
In considering this plea it must be noted that no expression or 
demonstration of deference or loyalty is acceptable to the 
authorities if it falls short of the—to them—one crucially 
important requirement: actual obeisance at the shrines where 
the kami are. Two instances may be quoted to establish proof 
of this statement. Some Christians have offered to show their 
bona fides by first offering to bow to the Japanese flag, to give 
every other expression of secular loyalty and then to repair to 
the shrines and pray there to Almighty God for the good 
estate of Japan. And their proposal has been rejected; the 
obeisance is obligatory. Even more significant is the following. 
The Australian Presbyterian mission did manage to establish 
a semi-official arrangement with provincial authorities, omitting 
obeisance. The arrangement was later condemned as un- 
acceptable; the authorities asserted that the only reason why 
schools which had so conducted themselves (i.e. with prayer 
to God at the shrines instead of obeisance to the kami) was 
official interpretation that the prayer to God was obeisance to 
the kami. No other interpretation is acceptable to the highest 
authorities. Obeisance at shrines dedicated to tutelary gods is 
nothing less than that, and is an outward and visible sign of 
recognition of and respect for these gods. No explanation or 
sophistication can alter that fact. An external expression of 
one meaning and an internal reservation in accordance with 
another meaning is commonly and properly designated as 
falsehood. At the very least it constitutes dissembling which is 
incompatible with the Christian code, and failure of conformity 
between expression and conviction does not make for integrity 
of character. 

In modern Japanese State Shinto and the type of nationalism 
which goes with it we observe a system which has gathered up 
and turned to its own ends man’s instinct of worship of God, 
his fine loyalty to the person of ruler or leader, his glow of 
unselfish patriotism, his respect for the past and his veneration 
for his ancestors. All these worthy things, together with the 
sense of the bond of nationality and the solidarity of race, have 
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been seized upon, exploited and perverted to achieve the aims, 
not of the deeper and truer Japan, but of the wanton will of 
some men. In Japan myth is transformed into polity and twilight 
fancies become the historic tradition which is to direct the 
resurgent national policies. It is demanded that all accept the 
fiction as sacrosanct. For instance, the writer was warned by a 
government official that he would expose himself to the dangers 
of lése majesté if he were to say that he did not believe the 
Emperor to be descended from the Sun-goddess, or that the 
Emperor’s authority was as the authority of God. This is the 
theory with which the leaders have all too successfully indoc- 
trinated the nation as its official orthodoxy. The grand shrine 
at Ise is the sign and symbol where that theory is made visibly 
and manifestly explicit. To that shrine Korean Christian leaders 
have thought it prudent to repair and make obeisance. The 
Japanese Christian Church is silent or consents. 

Among Korean Christians (and even more among the non- 
Christians) who are the present beneficiaries of mission schools 
it is being represented that missionaries are prepared cheerfully 
to sacrifice the educational opportunities of Korean children 
but themselves propose to go unscathed. Here it deserves to 
be said emphatically that the loss of mission schools is deep 
personal loss to the missionaries by whose labour and sacrifice 
they came into being. In the next place, it needs to be said with 
equal emphasis that those who are adopting attitudes which 
may jeopardize the opportunity of study for Korean students 
are not careless of the future welfare of those students. On the 
contrary their concern is sincere and profound; but it is not 
content to be satisfied with the loaves and fishes of transient 
material advantage and these merely to the few students in 
Christian schools. It is a concern which goes out sacrificially 
for the lasting benefit of the whole Japanese educational system. 
Narrow aim and lack of fidelity to reality in its foundation is 
making that system sterile and divorcing it from the service of 
fundamental truth. The system itself must be redeemed, and 
if history teaches anything it is that men or systems which have 
lost their way can be saved only by someone prepared to give 
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himself in sacrifice for the truth and in overflowing goodwill 
toward those who are standing in need of help. Above all things, 
and for the sake of Japanese education itself, there needs to be 
a demonstration of educationists who will be faithful, even at 
risk of personal pain and loss, in their devotion to truth and 
true learning. So alone may we reasonably hope for the emancipa- 
tion of an educational system, unhappily largely given over at 
the present time to the indoctrination of make-believe. 

When Christian men are being denied the right to practise 
their common avocations for no other reason than refusal to 
participate in shrine ceremonies, we have before us tangible 
evidence of a day of the power of evil. It is natural that the 
timid and the faithless should seek by conformity to escape 
duress and bitter hardship; but there is no escape in surrender 
or apostasy. If consequences are to determine conduct it were 
wise to accept the less terrible deprivation of denial of right of 
livelihood rather than a more terrible judgment. 

Much has been made of the obligation to respect Japanese 
tradition. This deification of the dead and this myth of the Sun- 
goddess is certainly Shinto tradition, but at the beginning of 
Japanese tradition there is another witness. In the store house 
of Japanese mythology and behind the myth of the Sun-goddess 
there is recognition of the Creator. Why has modern Shinto, 
which claims to go back to origins, stopped at the Sun-goddess? 
Why has a system which calls for respect for ancestors turned 
away from that Great Spirit who is Creator and Father of all 
mankind? 

Western Christians have been told often by Japanese friends 
that men should honour their ancestors and venerate the great 
ones who have gone before, those into whose labours and 
sacrifices succeeding generations have entered. Christians, 
whether western or eastern, need no special injunctions to adopt 
such natural and proper attitudes, but it is a far cry from cherish- 
ing the memory of one’s forebears and honouring the worthies 
of the past, to oppressing Christians for refusing to venerate 
the Sun-goddess. These may be accounted ‘dangerous words.’ 
The writer was warned by an official that refusal to do obeisance 
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at the shrines was calculated to arouse the fury of the authorities, 
because it would be ‘to run counter to Japanese national polity 
and to touch the honour of the imperial family.’ 

An attempt is being made, and is being pressed to the point 
of persecution, to establish the synonymity of Shinto and 
‘Japanism,’ but we dare not concede that. 

A statement has been issued by the Union of Japanese 
Christians which is being circulated in the Korean Christian 
community. I regard it as deeply regrettable, fallacious and 
specious through and through, calculated only to weaken and 
mislead the Korean Church. The statement has one tenor and a 
single aim—to advise and lead the Korean Church into complete 
conformity with government demands of Shinto practice in- 
compatible with the Christian verities. Not all Japanese 
Christians, however, think this way, though the. Japanese 
Church has been woefully concessive with demands which are 
incompatible with the Christian way. 

There is one final answer which honest Christian men can 
make to requests or demands that they should associate them- 
selves with the shrines. It was given recently by the senior 
priest of the . . . mission. He was asked to go to the shrine, 
and then was told that as a foreigner he was excused but that 
he was to instruct his people to go. His final answer was: 
‘I shall have nothing whatever to do with these shrines.’ 

Many and conflicting voices are being raised about who are 
entitled to any share in the discussion and settlement of this 
shrine issue as it affects the Christian Church. The voice of 
the educational department has pronounced that ‘none are to 
think, all are to obey.’ The voice of police authority has de- 
clared that discussion of the subject is tabu. The voice of a section 
of the Japanese Church has said that good manners for guests 
require that missionaries should adopt a policy of complete 
religious quietism and confine themselves to ‘preaching the 
Gospel.’ It has also raised the alarm that missionaries are in 
danger of raising ‘anti-Japanese feeling in Korea.’ (The mis- 
sionary body in Korea has never failed to co-operate with, and 
indeed often to uphold, the Japanese régime in the peninsula.) 
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There is the voice of some Koreans who are declaring that 
Koreans alone must settle it with the government, while others 
are inviting missionaries to take sides with them in the policies 
upon which they have decided. There is the voice also which 
says emphatically, ‘Let no foreigner presume to influence 
Japanese nationals in this matter.’ But there are some questions 
which are not to be settled along nationalist lines. 

The most violent point at issue is likely to be a ban on 
Christians by the authorities against candid discussion of the 
shrine issue. Indeed, the only reason why this has not yet 
become acute is that, strangely enough, the Christian forces 
have for the most part been almost completely supine concern- 
ing the necessity for frank Christian discussion. Would any one 
have expected that a group of those (the missionary body) who 
believe themselves commissioned by Christ to be His witnesses 
of the truth and sent by Him to ‘disciple the nations’ would 
promise to abide by an order which says, practically, that 
Christian missionaries are to refrain from praying and consult- 
ing together in order to discover what is the will of God for them 
in the fundamentals of their missionary task? Yet that is what 
was done when promises were made by mission leaders that the 
shrine issue would not be discussed in mission meetings. Of 
course it had been made clear that mission meetings would be 
forbidden if such a promise were not given, and doubtless the 
prevention of routine mission meetings would have gravely 
embarrassed mission ‘business,’ but is any mission business so 
important as the business and purpose of missions to seek to 
discover God’s will for them? At the very beginning of the 
history of the Church there was interdiction by the authorities 
of the apostles’ declaring the relevant facts of the Christian 
faith, but the interdiction was disregarded. Against declaring 
Christ’s teaching Christians can accept no interdiction. In 
Contemporary Japan for December 1938, General Araki (educa- 
tion minister) wrote: 

According to our [Japanese] belief, Japan was founded by the Sun-goddess, 

-~Omikami, who is revered by the entire nation for her all-pervading 
virtues and from whom our Imperial House descended. The Tenno [Heavenly 
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King], by which name our Sovereign is known, embodies in Himself the spirit 
of the deities of the primordial universe, as well as the guiding spirit of govern- 
ment as manifested by His divine ancestress Amaterasu-Omikami. His august 
virtues thus pervade both time and space and He reigns over His people with 
love and benevolence. 


In like vein the eminent editor and publicist Dr Takaishi 
wrote in Japan To-day and To-morrow an article entitled ‘The 
Spirit of Japan.’ After setting forth the Japanese cosmological 
mythology about Izana-gi-no kami and Izana-mi-no kami and 
their offspring the Sun-goddess, he said: ‘It is clear from this 
myth that the land of the Rising Sun was created, inhabited, 
developed and governed by the ancestors of the Imperial Family.’ 

The grand shrine at Ise, dedicated to the Sun-goddess, is the 
visible centre of State Shinto. Early in 1939 the Premier re- 
paired thither to announce his taking of office to the gods; he did so 
before announcing his policies to the nation and a leading paper 
reported the matter under the caption: ‘First to divinity and 
next to man.’ It was to that same shrine that Christian leaders 
from Korea recently went and made their obeisance. 

It has been asserted that ‘It does not matter. . . . It does 
not mean. . . .’ The fact remains that those who have given 
outward token of assent to an insistent clamant theory have 
actually and in point of fact given their assent, and no private 
reservation or subsequent rationalizing alters that fact and its 
tremendous consequences. 

Before concluding this survey of the issues involved in the 
shrine question in Korea it seems wise to add a note on the 
developments. The first serious confronting of Christians and the 
authorities occurred in 1925, at the time of the ceremonies in 
connexion with the opening of the Chosen Shrine in Seoul. 
At the opening certain sacred Shinto objects were sent with 
ceremonial honours from Japan. Orders were issued to those 
responsible for the conduct of Christian colleges and schools in 
Seoul that pupils were to be sent out to meet and bow to those 
objects. Christian educators, foreign and Korean, met and 
agreed that their Christian principles forbad their participation, 
which was announced to the Mayor of Seoul. The Mayor was not 
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well pleased but maintained suavity. He said that the Japanese 
constitution granted religious freedom. When in the follow- 
ing year some Korean non-Christian schools attempted to take 
advantage of the concession won by Christian schools and absent 
themselves from the shrines, using the plea that mission schools 
had been excused, it was vigorously insisted that the mission 
schools were excused on religious and conscientious grounds 
but that attendance of other schools was compulsory. 

A serious situation developed in . . . in 1931. Attendance 
at shrines was demanded of all schools. It was refused by 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic educators. A Korean priest 
at that time frankly told the authorities that he would die rather 
than concede attendance. He further declared that the issue was 
so fundamental that it allowed of no local solution, but must be 
settled between Tokyo and the Vatican. The Christian schools 
did not at that time concede attendance, but the ‘face’ of the 
authorities was saved by a nebulous expression of regret on the 
part of those educators involved in the controversy. 

Again in 1935, after the appointment of a new governor, the 
issue become acute. A missionary was personally ordered by 
the governor to bow at the shrine of the Sun-goddess. He refused 
and ultimately, having gone on a government-suggested furlough, 
was denied a visa for return to Korea. The governor involved 
was transferred from his post, and the institution in question 
has subsequently been closed in protest against the insistent 
requirement of the government for conformity in shrine obeis- 
ance. Since the China ‘Incident,’ the increase in nationalism 
and the advent of the present Governor-General, there has been 
a further stiffening on the part of the authorities. For instance, 
though at the time (1935-36) of the above events it was re- 
peatedly and publicly said that attendance at shrines was an 
educational requirement only, and though it was promised that 
no such demands would be made upon churches or the general 
public, later these promises have been broken. Now demands 
are being pressed upon the general community and especially 
on Christians. Since a protest in r938 by members of a certain 
mission, there has been much less unpleasantness directly 
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between foreigners and the police. Pressure on Koreans, 
however, seems to be maintained as before. 

If events be reviewed not in sequence but by national and 
denominational categories the following facts emerge. As regards 
the Japanese Church in Korea, no opposition to the requirements 
of the authorities has appeared. Their statement that the State 
shrines are non-religious has been accepted. Further, repre- 
sentatives of the Church from Japan proper have acted as 
advocates for the authorities, pressing the government view 
upon Korean Christians. The writer has personally met one 
(and only one) Japanese Christian who entirely rejects the 
official point of view and explanation and absolutely refuses 
participation. He has urged upon a small Christian group that 
the constitutionality of the requirements of shrine attendance 
be tested in the courts. 

As regards the attitude of the Korean Church as contrasted 
with that of the mission, when pressure was first applied it is 
fair to say that the idea of propriety in attendance at shrines 
was summarily rejected. Increasing pressure and persecution 
have secured a general change, if not of judgment yet certainly 
of conduct. At the General Assembly in September 1938 none 
opposed a motion declaring ‘that attendance at the shrines 
was without religious significance.’ It is true that representatives 
had been ‘combed out’ by the police and only those permitted to 
attend who had promised that they would at least be silent. 
More, the Assembly (under further police pressure) failed to 
record or even accept the dissent of twenty foreign members 
from the above motion on the grounds that the motion was 
contrary to the law of God and the constitution of the Assembly, 
that no opportunity for a negative vote had been given and that 
the action was taken under duress. Later, the vice-moderator 
of the Assembly was among the party who visited and did 
obeisance at the shrine at Ise. 

It was stated above how deeply the presbytery at . . . had 
been exercised over the shrine issue and how in 1938 they had 
committed themselves by a large majority to resist conformity. 
Yet in recent months representatives of that same presbytery 
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have explained to members of their mission that this shrine 
business is devoid of religious significance. They went much 
further; there was more than a veiled suggestion that unless 
missionaries took a similar view and ordered their conduct 
accordingly there would not be place for them in that branch 
of the Korean Church. 

Over against this type of conversion it must be recorded 
that there have been instances of wonderful devotion and 
steadfastness under persecution and fierce duress on the part of 
a few Christians. Conspicuous among those who have shown 
courage have been women (some of them old and ignorant) and 
here and there a young country minister or helper. 

Korean Methodist Christians as a body, and generally as 
individuals, have made no objection to conformity. The Korean 
ex-Bishop and the present Bishop were both of the party who 
visited Ise. The schools have made no difficulty about attending 
the shrines. The policy of Methodism in Korea does not 
provide for separate mission opinion. The missionary point of 
view has not been voiced by the missionary body as such. There 
are strong differences of individual opinion in the group. 

What of the future? The promise of God is particular and 
explicit: ‘The gates of Hades shall not prevail against Christ’s 
Church.’ It is true that the weakness of the official church 
bodies in Korea has been distressing. It is reported that a 
certain Japanese official said during the process of the easy 
defection from earlier professions: ‘We did not suppose that 
the resistance of the Church would be as feeble as that.’ On the 
other hand, was there ever an essay—for all its apparent for- 
midable strength—more feeble and certainly predetermined 
to failure than this attempt to enforce Japanese Shinto as the 
official symbol of national loyalty upon Christianity in Korea? 
Here are gods whose own adherents repudiate and renounce 
them: half the time declaring that they certainly are gods, and 
the other half that they certainly are not. 

The same strange inconsistency and shame-facedness ob- 
tains concerning the nature of the loyalty required. Almost in 


a single breath Japanese officials will declare that, of course, all 
12 
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sensible men recognize that the biological origins of the Emperor 
are those of other human beings and that the unknown 
grandparent of the first Emperor was not a goddess, and then 
will tell you that the myth is Japanese national polity and sacro- 
sanct. Sacrosanct it certainly is, if by that word is meant some- 
thing not to be examined by the clear light of truth and reality. 


It will be apparent from what has been written above that 
the contention of the Japanese government that the State Shinto 
shrine observances are non-religious rests on the assumption 
that whereas by ‘religion’ is meant the cultus of a group con- 
cerned with private devotion, patriotic observances have an 
absoluteness of range which puts them on a plane above religion. 
Hence the apparent inconsistency of different official interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of the ceremonies. 

How far conformity (under police pressure) can go may be 
seen from the following announcement made by a local Korean 
congregation to the chairman of the mission with which it is 
connected: 


The . . . congregation of the . . . Church at this important time, 
with the intention to save the Fatherland by the hand of Christian believers, 
will show worshipful respect to the Emperor, the ancestors and the 
meritorious heroes of the nation, by fulfilling the first duty of Japanese subjects, 
namely the bow at the shrine, founding our endeavours on the Japanese spirit 
which shines brightly before the world. We shall work for the setting up of a 
Japanese Church; consequently we shall forcibly oppose all who obstruct our 
holy band in its progress along the single road of Japanese Christianity. We 
make the above as an announcement.} 

Where the missionaries are opposed to conformity but the 
indigenous Church is prepared to conform, a situation of painful 
tension arises. This may be illustrated by the following, taken 
from the conclusion to a long statement from a group of Korean 
Christians to the board of the mission to which they are 
related. 

The mission decision is that though the schools are closed 


1 Sent out in early February 1939, evidently prepared by the police who persuaded 
a committee of three to take responsibility for the text. A detective was present at the 
meeting of office-bearers. 
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the mission can continue work in the Church. But the Church 
follows the presbytery and Assembly’s policy [i.e. one of con- 
formity]. Therefore this is a self-contradiction. 

Some say that because the schools are directly under the 
control of the missions, the mission can close them or stop 
support if they go out [to the shrines], but it is different with the 
Church. But it is hard to understand this reasoning. 

If the mission wishes to continue its work as a mission it is 
necessary to continue the educational work. If not, it means that 
all the work goes. The desire of the presbytery is that the 
mission leave the shrine question to the Koreans and continue 
as they have done in the past. 

If for this reason the work of the mission is closed it will mean 
a tremendous loss to the spiritual life of our country and be a 
great hindrance in the extension of God’s Kingdom. And before 
God the mission will not be without responsibility. 


The leaders of the indigenous Church, who have to bear 
the brunt of police pressure, and so adapt a position of con- 
formity, have not always the support of the mass of church 
members. See the following, taken from a missionary’s letter 
written in November 1939. 

As for conditions in Korea, it is becoming more plain every 
day that the State intends to be supreme and intends to break 
everyone who cannot or will not acknowledge it as such. Also 
many are saying that if the Church continues, as now, to be 
not only subservient to the government but also to act in many 
important ways as a government agent, there will inevitably 
be a division, by which those who are willing to go into idolatry 
will continue along these lines but others will separate them- 
selves from these and in all probability will suffer greatly. It is 
an extreme pity that our influence in several important crises 
has gone more to the side of the men who are leading the Church 
to idolatry. That there should be ordinary church members 
who constantly pray for pastors and other church leaders who 
have countenanced obeisance, asking that they be restrained 
before they lead the whole Church back into the idolatry from 
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which it came, shows into what a pitiable state the Church has 
already been led. 


For a view which advocates conformity we quote the follow- 
ing, taken from a statement of a missionary to his board. 

There are three common practices in Japanese schools that 
have caused great perplexity to Christian leaders. The question 
has been raised again and again whether Christians can con- 
scientiously take part in them. The practices are: bowing to the 
Emperor’s portrait, the ceremonial reading of the Imperial 
Rescript on Education, and attendance upon the ceremonies 
performed at Shinto shrines on certain anniversaries and 
holidays. The difficulty arises mainly from the relation of these 
customs to the question of Emperor-worship. The Shinto 
scriptures teach that the first Mikado was a literal descendant 
of the Sun-goddess, Amaterasu-Omikami. The orthodox explana- 
tion of the unique and exalted position of the Emperor rests 
upon this belief. The Imperial Rescript on Education, issued in 
the name of the Emperor in 1890, refers to the imperial throne 
as ‘coeval with heaven and earth, infallible for all ages.’ The 
Constitution granted in 1889 declares: ‘The Empire of Japan 
shall be reigned over and governed by a line of Emperors 
unbroken for ages eternal. The Emperor is sacred and inviolable.’ 

Can a Christian take part in ceremonies which seem to 
countenance these beliefs without doing violence to his own faith 
and conscience? Missionaries in Japan and Japanese Christians 
mostly hold that it is right and proper for Christian students 
and teachers to observe these customs where required to do so 
by the responsible authorities of the government. 

To understand how they are able to hold this view, certain 
facts of history and of the Japanese language need to be kept 
in mind. Japanese Christians know that the men of the Meiji 
Restoration who devised the cult of national Shinto and incor- 
porated these practices into the educational system of the 
country were not theologically-minded. They were self-confessed 
agnostics and nationalists and atheists. This seems to be true 
also of many present-day officials who require the observance 
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of these practices. This makes it easier to accept their official 
division of the shrines into two classes, civil and religious, and 
their declaration that the ceremonies required at the civil shrines 
are not religious but civil rites designed to express respect for 
national heroes and to cultivate loyalty and patriotism. A 
missionary in Japan wrote last summer: 


All the leaders of our schools who have been called to confer with the 
leaders of the Department of Education report that they have been treated 
with the greatest consideration, and that the men in charge of affairs are seeking 
to make everything as easy as possible for the schools and churches to abide 
within the law without offence to their conscience. 


Japanese Christians know also that religious words and 
expressions in the Japanese language do not always have the 
same meaning that is given by theologically-trained Westerners 
to the corresponding words in English. The missionary quoted 
above writes: 


There is a question of nomenclature involved. What does the government 
mean by the words used for ‘God,’ for ‘worship,’ for ‘divine’? It was unfortunate 
that the word adopted for ‘God’ (kami) in Japan is the same as that used for 
the Shinto divinities, who are demigods, spirits of nature and deceased national 
heroes. The etymological significance of the word is little more than ‘exalted 
being.’ . . . Although the Shinto Fundamentalists and many of the ignorant 
common people may think of the Sun-goddess or of more nearly contemporary 
imperial ancestors as possessing attributes of deity, the Christians know that 
the ideas held differ greatly from the ideas which the Christians hold concerning 
the Heavenly Father. . . . 

Then, in Japan what is meant by ‘worship’? Not far from where we live, 
daily worship is paid by dozens of people to the spirit of a faithful dog, whose 
statue stands at the railway station where he awaited the return of his dead 
master. Buddhist masses are regularly held for the spirits of needles broken 
when sewing, and for the spirit of broken dolls. Bowing the head is not reserved 
for what we Westerners would term ‘religious’ occasions. The sentiment of 
awe which is at the centre of the Japanese idea of worship enters into many 
of their social conventions and habits. It is possible for Christians therefore to 
bow at shrines, even though these same shrines may be used by others for 
religious purposes. It means no more to them than our taking off our hats at 
that same shrine would mean to us, and we always do that. 


Christian leaders in Japan see also quite clearly the diffi- 
culties that would be involved in a refusal to observe these 
practices, which are regarded as expressions of loyalty and 
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patriotism, Japanese Christians are loyal to their country. To 
refuse to take part would be to brand themselves with a false 
label. It would also be an invitation to the authorities to put a 
ban upon the entire Christian movement. 

With the extension of Japanese sovereignty over Korea and 
the introduction of the Japanese educational system, the Korean 
Christians were confronted with the same problem that Japanese 
Christians had already faced. But in Korea the question was 
aggravated by the fact that patriotic Koreans were reluctant to 
participate in the civil rite regardless of the religious implications. 

On January 24th, 1936, there appeared in the Seoul press 
the report of an interview granted by Governor-General Uzaki, 
in which he reiterated the government position that ‘obeisance 
at the shrine is by no means an act of religious worship.’ In 
the same issue there appeared a lengthy article by the editor, 
in the course of which he said: 
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The whole trouble seems to me to hinge on the single word ‘worship.’ It 
was certainly right for the missionaries from the standpoint of their belief to 
refuse to allow their students to worship at Shinto shrines. But they are mistaken 
if they think that when a Japanese uncovers his head and respectfully bows 
before a Shinto shrine he is worshipping a divine being. There may be many 
ignorant Japanese people who really worship at Shinto shrines, but well- 
educated and intelligent Japanese do nothing of the kind when they stand 
before these sacred edifices. Such Japanese see in their mind’s eye the spirits 
of their ancestors, departed great and virtuous men and women, noble patriots 
and so forth enshrined therein, and, filled with a sense of admiration and 
gratitude, cannot but take off their hats, bow or kneel before them in token of 
respect they wish to pay. , 


On January 29th, 1936, the Hon. T. H. Yun, Dr J. S. 
Ryang (General Superintendent of the Korean Methodist 
Church) and seven other leading Christians, both Presbyterian 
and Methodist, went on invitation to the educational depart- 
ment of the Governor-General. On that occasion the head of 
the educational department declared: 


Attendance upon the shrine is not religious but a government ceremony. 
It is not an act of worship, but is the paying of the highest respect to ancestors. 
The educational system has the object of training loyal subjects as well as 
giving them knowledge. Therefore, school teachers and pupils must make 
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obeisance at the shrines. The attendance of others is a voluntary act and not 
required. 


Two members of the Presbyterian board called upon the 
Japanese Ambassador in Washington to lay the matter before 
him. They were assured that the government intended no 
religious action in these ceremonies and that it was only fair 
that the Japanese government should be taken at its word. 

In Korea the authorities have forbidden any discussion of 
the question. There is a division of opinion among the mission- 
aries in Korea which follows to some extent denominational 
lines, the majority of the Methodist missionaries holding one 
view and the majority of the Presbyterians holding a different 
view. In general, the Methodist missionaries have no con- 
scientious objections to accepting the statements of the 
authorities and attending the ceremonies when attendance is 
required; the Southern Presbyterians hold it is better to close 
the schools than to conform to the government requirements; 
the majority of the Northern Presbyterians also hold this view 
though there is a strong minority that protests vigorously 
against this position. The great majority of Korean Christians 
of all denominations protest vigorously, even violently, against 
the policy of closing the schools. I talked with Korean Christians 
who, I am confident, would be willing to die for their faith, if 
need be, yet they had no scruples against the students and 
teachers going to the shrines. 

In the light of the foregoing statements, we venture a for- 
mulation of what appear to be facts and considerations that 
should be weighed in determining the course to be followed: 

There is a sincere, widespread, and persistent effort on the 
part of Japanese leaders and responsible officials to have these 
practices regarded as expressions of loyalty to the nation and 
respect for national heroes and not as expressions of religious 
beliefs or acts of worship. This has been the official position 
ever since the Restoration and the establishment of the modern 
system of education in Japan. 

There are other Japanese (some controlled by extreme 
nationalistic feelings and others not yet emancipated from 
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ancient superstitions) who prefer to regard these practices as 
expressions of religious beliefs and acts of worship. 

With reference to these two schools of interpretation it 
may be noted: (1) It is in the interest of progress that the 
official interpretation should prevail. It is a movement in thought 
and in national policy toward a separation of Church and State 
that makes room for religious liberty. The contrary view blocks 
the channel for the evolution of thought which was opened by 
the reformers of the Meiji era. It takes the language and the 
ceremonial acts that have come down from a former time, and 
denies these old vehicles of emotion the power to take on new 
meanings as the conceptions of the people change. It marshals 
the force of patriotism against the movement to separate Church 
and State. It thus tends to reinforce that widespread tendency 
to deify the State which is perhaps the greatest menace to human 
liberty in the modern world. It would seem then that the 
missionaries who insist on conserving the religious interpretation 
of the shrine ceremony are unwittingly carrying the ball toward 
the wrong goal. 

(2) If the official interpretation should be reversed, not only 
the Christian schools but also the Christian Church would be 
placed in an intolerable position. The only course then open to 
Christians would be the way of martyrdom, and we have no 
doubt that many Japanese and Korean Christians like the 
martyrs of old would hold their faith dearer than their lives. 

The great majority of Japanese and Korean Christians have 
no conscientious scruples against accepting the interpretation 
made by responsible officials. They admit that there are features 
still connected with the shrine ceremonies that formerly had a 
religious meaning but they deny that the ceremony now has a 
religious meaning for them. There are expressions used which, 
if taken literally, have a religious significance, but they claim 
that the literal meaning is no longer the current meaning for 
them. The religious reference is fading out as it has completely 
faded out in the West in many of our English expressions. 
No Westerner means to recognize or honour the ancient god, 
Thor, when he says “This is Thursday’ (Thor’s day). 
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The closing of our schools would work a great hardship 
upon the students now in them and also upon their parents 
and teachers. Many of the students could not enter other 
schools as there are not enough schools in Korea to accommodate 
the applicants. Those who did find a place in another school 
would still have to observe the shrine ceremony and they would 
be deprived of the Christian influence that is now around them 
in our schools. Their closing would deprive the Christian 
movement of an important evangelizing agency and leave the 
Church without any provision for training its future leaders. 

The closing of our schools would not change the attitude 
of the Japanese and Korean Christians toward the shrine issue. 
The members and leaders of the Church would patronize 
government schools where these were available and they con- 
tinue to express their loyalty in the forms prescribed by the 
powers that be. To be consistent, if we refuse to take part in 
educational work because teachers and students make obeisance 
before government shrines, we shall have to withdraw co-opera- 
tion from the Church we have established because its leaders 
countenance the same practices. 


The following estimate is from an American missionary in 
Japan, and looks at the question from a new angle. 

The Korean shrine question and the Japanese shrine 
question differ first in the fact that Koreans are not Japanese. 
What a Japanese might accept from a patriotic standpoint may 
be obnoxious to a Korean. Again, the two questions differ in 
the fact that the issue was militantly pressed by the government 
in Korea and stated in such a way that it took on a different 
aspect. This was particularly true when a Japanese official 
took the stand (later retracted) that the shrine was religious and 
that the Japanese Constitution did not apply in Korea. 

Let me say now that I myself could not pay respects at a 
shrine in Japan. But you have not asked me whether I could 
go to the shrine. You have asked me whether a Japanese Christian 
can go. I believe that a Japanese Christian can go to the shrine 
and conscientiously pay respect without compromise. In fact 
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I know several Japanese, whom I recognize as being more 
spiritual than I, who go to the shrines. 

I think most Japanese recognize that Shinto is a religion. 
They are also not much interested in the question of the 
Japanese words used. They say Christianity has taken words 
and put new meaning into them. Therefore it is useless to try 
and prove anything by taking a word with a definite meaning 
to a Christian and then inferring that it has the same meaning 
to a non-Christian. For example, the word kami (God) may have 
meaning to Japanese ranging from one closely related to the 
simple word ‘upper’ or ‘above’ to one identical with our Chris-. 
tian idea of God. Such questions of meaning are not the central 
issue, which is whether a visit to the shrine is necessarily 
religious. My friends say ‘No.’ Shrines are religious but they 
are more than religious—they are places where Japanese history 
and heroes are honoured. The State carefully announces that 
all religions may do honour at the shrine to Japan’s history 
and heroes without in any way participating in the religious 
significance of the shrine. When Christian schools go to the 
shrine there is no service, they simply perform a bow of respect. 

It seems to me that it would be wrong for a Japanese Chris- 
tian to do either of two things: actually to worship in his heart 
any object other than the true God, and, even without worship- 
ping in his heart, to perform an act which could be legitimately 
interpreted by other Japanese as an act of worship. At the 
shrine he does neither. The shrine question in Japan is not a 
question of black and white. The requirement is not like that 
of the Roman Empire where Christians were compelled to bow 
to the Emperor as an act of worship to him as God. This is a 
complicated case where the issues are not clear-cut and where 
Christian groups must carefully study the question and follow 
the Spirit’s guidance. Our group is certainly true to the great 
fundamentals of our faith. I know men in it who would fight 
to the death anything they considered as an infringement upon 
the sovereignty of God. And these same men unanimously say 
that a visit to the shrine may not be religious. They themselves 
go. Is it for me to say they are idolaters? 
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Now for your questions. I would feel that a visit on the part 
of a school to a shrine would not necessarily be worship. It 
would of course be so for Shintoists but not necessarily so for 
Christians. It would also not necessarily be idolatrous. In a 
Christian school where the non-religious nature of the visit was 
thoroughly explained and understood I should feel that my 
association would not compromise my Christian testimony. 


Finally we submit two statements from missionaries in 
Formosa. Two problems connected with Shinto have arisen: 
concerning the attendance of pupils at shrines and the placing 
of kamidana (god-shelves) in the homes. The authorities 
announce that State Shinto is not religious and attendance at 
national shrines and obeisance before kamidana is expected as 
a patriotic duty, but some Christians object, feeling that worship 
is implied. 

The problem of shrine attendance was discussed by the 
missionaries and by the committees immediately responsible 
for the management of the schools. It was not discussed by the 
church courts. Open discussion is avoided where possible, owing 
to the dangers awaiting misunderstanding and misinterpretation. 
Pastors are forbidden to make reference in their preaching to 
the Emperor, and detectives are present at church councils and 
other gatherings to prevent any speech which might be con- 
strued as disrespectful to throne or nation. It is almost impossible 
to speak on these matters without unintentionally giving offence. 
All publications are censored; one number of a school magazine 
was confiscated by the police and suppressed because an article 
referred to the difference between God and the Emperor. 

General adult attendance at shrines has not been required. 
The Formosan Church would probably share the feeling of the 
majority of the National Christian Council of Japan at its meeting 
in 1937, recommending general attendance so long as obeisance 
is understood to indicate patriotic respect only, and urging 
protest against the retention of practices which have still a 
religious flavour. During the past two years the police have been 
instructed to see that kamidana are put up in a prominent 
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position in every house, and in certain districts neglect to do so 
has led to trouble. It has been customary for Formosan Christians 
to hang scrolls of the Ten Commandments in the central place 
on their walls. In some country places, where the police are 
unsympathetic to Christianity, the Christians have been ordered 
to take these down and substitute pictures of Japanese mytho- 
logical deities. 


The second statement somewhat elaborates the first. 
Throughout the country districts, in the larger towns and 
villages, gigantic Shinto shrines are being erected; school 
children are compelled and the mass of the population are urged 
to ‘worship’ there. Every house is supposed to have a Shinto 
kamidana and if any child at school cannot say that they have 
one at home and offer the proper obeisance and rites every 
morning, that child’s life at school is not a happy one. This 
kamidana is the name of the Sun-goddess written on a slip of 
paper, which is fixed inside a kind of vertical casket with folding 
doors. This must be fixed in the highest and most honourable 
place in the house. With non-Christians this place is often 
occupied by an idolatrous scroll, a picture of some idol, which 
is worshipped as an idol would be. With Formosan Christians 
this has often been replaced by a scroll of the Ten Command- 
ments or Sunday school lesson pictures. All these heathen and 
Christian scrolls must be removed to a place of less import- 
ance and the place of honour given to the Shinto god-shelf, or 
in some places to a Shinto scroll much on the lines of the heathen 
one. Temples are being taken down, no theatrical outdoor plays 
to the idols—e.g. at harvest time—are generally allowed (a thing 
dear to the Formosan heart), and no more paper money is to be 
burnt as prayers to the idols. At the new year Shinto charms are 
to be hung outside the entrance to the houses and shops; even 
our . . . church had them up over the main gateway last new 
year. The ‘national spirit’ is urged by radio, press, cinema, 
public meetings and in frequent exhibitions. 


W. P. 
M. M. U. 























CHRISTIANITY AND KARMA 


By NELS F. S. FERRE, Px.D. 


CHRISTIANITY and karma, Hinduism’s basic doctrinal 
tenet, represent two fundamentally different ways of look- 
ing at life. Yet they have much to learn from each other. 

Any writer who claims that Christianity can learn from 
another religion ought immediately to clarify his point of view 
on this issue, which at present is in the very centre of debate. 
The present writer believes that the fundamental principle of 
interpretation is not substance nor thought, but personality. 
For theology, the nature of God as Creator and Redeemer is 
the basic motif in the light of which all else must be explained. 
Christianity is a God-centred, God-given freedom and faithful- 
ness in fellowship based on agape,' first fully revealed and 
made effective as light and life in Jesus Christ. If fellowship is 
fundamental, a constructive comparison of religions is possible 
both in the realm of ideas and in the realm of living. Only a 
unity of profession and practice can be fully Christian. But as 
to the intellectual interpretation of this fellowship based on 
agape we are yet largely in the dark. Practice waits on clearer 
profession. The theme of this study, then, is that Hinduism 
has certain insights which, hidden beneath conflicting notions, 
nevertheless witness to the Christian Gospel and can them- 
selves be better understood when seen in the light of Christian 
truth. Christianity likewise has something to learn from Hindu- 
ism, by which to gain a more realistic application of its full 
faith. The writer’s receptivity to certain Hindu insights in no 
way contradicts the conclusion to which a comparison of 
Christianity with other religions led him: 


The remarkable thing about the Christian idea of love is that it is wide 
enough to include all forms of fellowship, every kind of communal life. All 





1 Christian thought on this point owes much to the writings of Professor Nygren. 
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forms of fellowship can be changed with agape as their source and standard. 
Christianity as the belief in the ultimate victory of a two-dimensional fellowship 
based on agape must, therefore, be effectively related to every kind of fellowship 
this world has to offer.? 


Christianity is essentially a religion of grace wherein the 
natural order of this world seems interrupted by the super- 
natural intervention of God’s forgiveness. The doctrine of 
karma is essentially the affirmation of the universal sway of the 
natural order of deed and consequence. Naturally, neither 
Christianity nor Hinduism is completely consistent with regard 
to its basic stress, for Christianity has always had a considerable 
admixture of natural knowledge, whereas Hinduism’s doctrine 
of deliverance at last breaks through the observed laws of 
phenomenal experience. Christianity makes the revealed order 
central and only grudgingly allows empirical considerations, 
whereas Hinduism makes the natural order doctrinally deter- 
minative and then seeks ways to escape from it. Neither the 
personal nor the natural approach to religion, however, is com- 
pletely satisfactory. The proper relation between them must 
be understood and the limitations involved clearly realized. 

It is obvious that the struggle between the two views of 
life is not the old clash between art (techné) and chance (tyché), 
but to a great extent that between natural uniformity and super- 
natural Purpose. Our task is to point out that whereas Chris- 
tianity can make fuller use of the former idea, Hinduism can 
make room for the latter. Although the idea of karma itself has 
a fascinating history, and although Christianity and karma can 
with much profit be studied from many other points of view, 
for our present purposes the scope of the comparison must 
necessarily be rigidly limited to the possible relation of natural 
law and supernatural Purpose in the basic motifs of Christianity 
(God’s redemptive love), and of Hinduism (the uninterrupted, 
orderly sequence of deed and consequence). 

Our first question, then, is whether or not karma as a basic 
motif has room for what seems, from its point of view, the 
interference of a transcendent purpose within the natural order. 

1 Swedish Contributions to Modern Theology, pp. 240-1. 
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Walter E. Clark stated the problem when he wondered whether 
the Christian notion of theism did not involve a certain element 
of caprice.1 On the other hand, 


Karma, ‘act,’ represents the law of cause and effect, a cosmic regularity, 
extended from the physical world into the realm of conduct so that it becomes 
the solution of the moral problem, since the course of one’s rebirth depends 
on the nature of one’s acts. This doctrine of karma tends to weaken the theistic 
element in Indian religion and to strengthen monistic and pantheistic tendencies.? 

There is always a tendency . . . for karma to act as a limitation to God’s 
full sovereignty and grace.® 


Even though there are in Hinduism theistic sects, the 
emphasis leads toward the pantheistic sayings symbolic of its 
deepest thought: ‘the one without a second’; ‘thou art that.’ 
Our problem is, therefore, how the notion of a God working 
redeemingly in history can fit into the naturalistic scheme 
which underlies the doctrine of karma. Our attempt to confront 
Christianity and karma with each other must, moreover, be in 
the sphere of the real relation between the natural and the 
supernatural. In this respect Hinduism presents a basic difficulty 
which must not be minimized. Hinduism as a religion of re- 
demption merely points to the realm of reality where there are 
no karmic forces; but this is not to solve the problem, but to 
evade it. It is becoming a strong temptation for many earnest 
Christian thinkers to do the same. Hinduism is subtly invading 
a disillusioned and despairing West. Since the two faiths must 
eventually meet more generally, they ought as far as possible 
to meet on a high intellectual plane where they can learn from 
each other. Surely the basic Christian affirmations are both 
broad enough and deep enough to make effective use of additional 
light. Karma in this study, therefore, is accepted as having 
much to suggest with regard to the relation of the spiritual to 
the natural order. The problem as far as Christianity’s contribu- 
tion to the doctrine of karma is concerned is how to fit into 
this scheme of deed and consequence the reality of God’s 
effective purposing in history through His redemptive grace. 


2 Unpublished lectures. 
* ‘India,’ in The Open Court, Summer 1933. ® Ibid. 
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Fortunately, Hinduism is realistic enough to reject complete 
determinism. Man is free to change his future by his present 
conduct. At every moment the cards of life are dealt in accord- 
ance with each man’s past, but upon his playing of them depends 
his next hand. ‘Every sinner has a future even as every saint 
has a past.’ This sounds well and good until one realizes that 
man’s experience of his constant failures, which in some doctrinal 
areas of Christianity has led to the doctrines of original sin 
and total depravity, has in Hinduism led to a fatalism which 
makes life itself a thing to be dreaded. Because of this fatalism, 
Hinduism must ponder anew that old question which is basic 
to religion: ‘Can my soul count on anyone for help?’* At this 
very point, however, Hinduism seems to stand in its own light, 
for its doctrine of karma leads it needlessly to believe that such 
help would be contrary to the order of justice, leads it to cling 
to an individualism which is both unrealistic and socially 
inadequate. Hinduism can, nevertheless, have more than a 
doctrine of redemption through individual deeds and enlighten- 
ment. It can become religiously and socially more adequate by 
adopting a view of God’s relation with the world and of social 
solidarity which seems consistent with its own genius. 

Such a solution Shastri’s description of the different aspects 
of karma suggests: 


There are three kinds of karma: sancita, prarabdha and kryamana. The 
infinite potential, sancita, of an individual becomes prarabdha in its kinetic 
form, and the working out of these possibilities under proper active circum- 
stances is called kryamana.* 


The pure potentiality becomes actual potentiality, the form- 
less possibility becomes formed, by man’s present deeds, no 
matter what may then be the relation between the ‘ir-real’ or 
pure potentiality, the sancita karma, and the impure form or 
prarabdha karma which conditions the present act. The huge 
reservoir of man’s past is constantly modified by his present. 
The fact that the general idea of order, rita, has historically 

1 Radhakrishnan: The Hindu View of Life, p. 71. 


2 Moulton: Early Zoroastrianism, p. 382, Yasna 50. 
*P. D. Shastri: The Essentials of Eastern Philosophy, p. 36. 
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become associated with the special idea of istapurta, of merit 
preceding one to another life, so that the consequences of one’s 
deeds are usually tied up in life-bundles and thus not efficacious 
in the immediate future, is a secondary historical consideration.! 
The basic idea of karma is that every deed is followed by its 
appropriate consequence; that this is not eternal, but that karma 
depends on ever new deeds. The relation between deed and 
consequence, however, is not on a quantitative, external basis, 
as in Jainism, but on a qualitative, intentional basis. Just as the 
deed which produces karma is not merely physical in nature, so 
also the consequences of the deed are moral and spiritual as 
well as natural.? Ever since the Bhagavad Gita, the dispositional 
sides of Hindu ethics have played a large role. When a correct 
intuitive relation with the suprakarmic order is achieved, more- 
over, the change is absolute so that man’s deepest being is free, 
even though the karmic forces still remaining must be used up, 
until death breaks the final bonds. If now this relation with the 
suprakarmic order can affect a person in this life, if the order 
of karma can be both modified and broken within the flux of 
the phenomenal world, God’s redemptive relation to man can 
also become effective within the whole order of history and 
nature. 

Since Hinduism has theistic sects, since its concept of 
ultimate reality as saccidananda (existence plus intelligence plus 
bliss) contains strong personal elements, and since Christianity 
itself must be careful not to limit God too much by the measure 
of men, the idea of personality in God need form no strong 
hindrance for the mutual understanding of Christianity and 
Hinduism. Hinduism needs, however, the idea of a redemptive 
Love, of a Purpose directly concerned with human affairs that 
loves, cares and is able to save. This would inspire confidence 
in the masses. This would lead Hinduism from a description of 
actuality to an affirmation of the ideal that can change that 
actuality. 


1 Some competent scholars feel, however, that in Hinduism the doctrines of deed 
and rebirth are intrinsically inseparable. 
* Cf. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer: Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals. 
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Since the inner motive conditions the production of karma, 
this redemptive idea seems consistent with Hinduism. Faith 
in such a God could produce the attitude necessary to overcome 
the production of enslaving karma; for detachment could become, 
as in the Gita, detachment not from action but in action, and 
the idea of detachment could then be clarified and developed 
to mean the attachment to a deeper reality beyond history, 
productive of an attachment to men in history which is not 
enslaving because it is itself bound to a deeper reality. Man 
would thus by faith in God be not only the victor over karma 
but the master of it, turning its forces positively to the salvation 
of history rather than yielding to belief in its necessarily enslaving 
nature. Karma itself can be redeemed, and will be when Indian 
pessimism is touched by Christian hope. God’s forgiveness 
enters when through faith in God’s grace man rises above the 
discouraging observations connected with karma to know that 
in spite of his sins and failures there is hope, not of escape from 
life but of victory over it. If the consequences of man’s deeds 
are not eternal, and if his intentions affect his deeds, then indeed 
we can agree with Radhakrishnan that: ‘We can insist with 
unflinching rigour on the inexorability of the moral law and 
yet believe in the forgiveness of sin.’! 

Since Hinduism stresses that intentions affect consequences, 
it provides ample room for social solidarity. Life is necessarily 
social. Our attitudes affect others. All living is through those who 
live and have lived. Sin and grace travel by the same channels. 
Man is continuously influenced in his attitudes by his social 
environment. Society profits by the past sufferings of its 
members, and through the present. It is helped by those who 
love and hope. In so far as Hinduism is a fellowship of suffering 
seeking salvation, it ought to be able to understand how God’s 
coming into the world to suffer for it, and His continuous 
suffering with it to save it unto a creative fellowship of joy, can 
and eventually must change the whole course of human history. 
If it were not for the initiative of God’s love and His redemptive 
activity in history, man could not be saved; but when man grasps 

1 The Hindu View of Life, p. 74. 
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through faith the source and strength of his salvation, his whole 
attitude changes and along with it the consequences which flow 
from it. When he thus acts as a member of the Kingdom of 
God, he affects the world he touches and he becomes, as Luther 
put it, a saviour to others. In its doctrine of dharma, or social 
duties, Hinduism already has a social doctrine. When it realizes 
that dharma is more than a result from the past, more than a 
present arrangement, and when it applies the notion of 
dharma to karma, then the eyes of Hinduism may be opened 
to the social and vicarious aspects of the deeper spiritual 
life. 

This brings up a crucial issue. Does God’s active work in 
history involve interference with the natural order? If human 
beings enjoy a measure of real freedom within the natural order, 
if human purposes can initiate chains of causation that will have 
their appropriate consequences, why cannot God’s purpose be 
a larger, better and more effective purpose? With every right 
Dewick argues from the analogy of human activity that there is 
nothing unreasonable in God’s effective working in the natural 
order.! The purpose of God does not deny the order of karma 
but works in and through it. If the world, as Ramanuja taught, 
is the body of God, His intentions would be reflected in His 
concrete deeds. This is especially easy to affirm in Hinduism, 
since its view of the deepest reality is not materialistic but 
through and through spiritualistic. Up to this point we have 
reached, to be sure, only a Whiteheadian concept of God as the 
best and permanent purpose in process, but can we not go further 
and claim that these karmic forces have been created by God 
and are subservient to His will? God can then operate through 
them while still granting them a temporarily purposed independ- 
ence. God works both indirectly through the laws of karma and 
directly within them. Naturally, this question is one of ultimates. 
Since Hinduism affirms, however, that the suprakarmic realm is 
the ultimately real, why cannot this realm be the Christian God? 
Karma is in that case on the plane no longer of illusion, but of 
a history open to God’s redemptive action and to man’s hope 
1 The Indwelling God, pp. 273-5. 
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rather than despair. Man’s freedom in the present is then the 
freedom of grace through faith to transform his life and history 
by the aid of a redemptive Will greater than the world. 

Christianity, similarly, can learn much from Hinduism. 
Hinduism’s distaste for Christianity’s doctrine of a last-minute 
forgiveness before death reveals especially Protestantism’s rather 
superficial theology at this point. The Roman Catholic theo- 
logians, to be sure, have worked out the relation of sin and 
consequence with greater insight and care. In absolution only 
the guilt, not the consequences of the guilt, is pardoned. For- 
giveness is thus kept on a personal, spiritual plane, while the 
order of nature is also respected. Penance and purgatory are 
doctrines which attempt to safeguard the natural order of things 
while still keeping forgiveness subject to immediate personal 
restoration. If a choice must be made between the natural and 
the spiritual order, we must, of course, take the latter: Christian 
forgiveness instead of Hindu karma, grace rather than merit. 
But such a choice is unnecessary. To make it is to become theo- 
logically inadequate. There is ample room and need for the 
theory of karma as the doctrine of deed and consequence within 
the larger order of God’s grace. 

Christian theology can learn from the Hindu idea of karma, 
however, only if it refuse to accept not only the idea that the 
consequences of man’s deeds go on for ever, but also the idea 
that upon God’s forgiveness the consequences of sin are 
immediately abolished. By the former notion we arrive at an 
unwarranted naturalism; by the latter, at an unnecessary law- 
lessness. Both extremes are obviously untrue to experience. 
Instead, an adequate doctrine must recognize first of all that 
full forgiveness is on the personal plane, immediately redemp- 
tive, irrespective of consequences. The personal level is the 
deepest reality and operates according to spiritual laws, regardless 
of the direct or indirect consequences. There is also a natural 
plane where the consequences go on, but not for ever. Nature 
tends to neutrality according to different rhythms, varying to a 
great degree in proportion to their relation to personal purpose. 
Hinduism has itself pondered just this question of the neutraliz- 
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ing of the consequences of good and evil deeds.! Marks in the 
rocks are erased but slowly while wounds in the body heal much 
more quickly. In proportion as nature is alive it tends the more 
quickly to neutrality. Nature is like a dough of different con- 
sistencies with a constant tendency to regain its natural shape. 
If the personal and the natural levels are kept in mind, it is 
clear that a distinction must be made between them in Christian 
theology. In social life, though the relatives of a murdered man 
may forgive the murderer, he is hanged nevertheless. Although 
the wife who has been sinned against physically may forgive her 
husband, both may pay for the sin in their future family life. 
Even when God forgives such a sin, the natural penalty must be 
paid. God forgives, but the consequences in society and history 
go on—for a time. Since not endless cause and effect but 
restorative growth and creative activity characterize nature, the 
effects of sin go on, depending upon their nature, until they 
have become neutralized in the great receptacle of natural life. 

The organic, reciprocal relation between the spiritual and 
the natural level must also be carefully observed. The personal 
affects the natural, and the natural the personal. If the soul is 
healed through forgiveness, the body is also the more quickly 
restored. That is why Jesus often began His healing by saying: 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ ‘Fear not’ is good medicine for 
both mind and body. The great advances in endocrinology 
indicate how emotional disturbances poison the blood. Freud 
well served his generation by pointing out the psychogenetic 
origin of much illness. Frequently hysteria is due to a sin-sick 
soul. To understand how the forgiveness of sin and confident 
faith in God can heal the body, the psychogenetic aspect of 
personal and social evil ought to be kept in mind. When restora- 
tion is made on the spiritual level of life, the restorative rhythm 
on the natural level is quickened. 

The natural order also affects the spiritual. “The spirit is 
willing but the flesh is weak.’ The body is the meeting place of 
personal purpose and natural chains of causation and the traffic 
is not one-way. When the natural order is not changed, in- 
' Aiyer: op. cit., p. 145. 
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fluences from it may help to defeat the effects of forgiveness. 
Nature may overburden the spirit; karma may become man’s 
dreaded yoke. The Roman Catholic demand is that the penitent 
avoid the same situation which caused him to sin. Those who 
have worked in rescue missions, or who have carefully studied 
their own lives, know how important it is to understand this 
relation between nature and spirit. Man’s natural, economic or 
social creations may exert such a pressure on his highest ideals 
as to dull or overcome his spirit. But if sin can work through 
nature, so can grace. Through man’s means God can affect 
man’s spirit. Through natural and historical ways the goodness 
of God can work to redeem man, bring him to himself, make 
him feel the need for personal forgiveness and fellowship. 
Even these brief comments indicate how the patient study 
of Hinduism may help us in thinking through some of our own 
theological problems. We preach theoretically that God has 
revealed Himself at all times and in all places. Surely, we need 
all the light we can get. We speak about sharing with other 
faiths, but such sharing must be a thorough searching of con- 
sciences and doctrines. Can we relate our final faith in Christ 
to whatever new knowledge or problems are ours? Upon the 
satisfactory solution of the deep questions of theology reposes 
much of our effectiveness in relation to a religion like Hinduism. 
For that matter, as a recent article in the Chinese Recorder 
rightly stressed, it is important that we be able to hold the 
searching thinkers within our own Christian fold. Only the 
spirit of positive faith in the universality of Christ and in the 
intellectual tenability of His Gospel can bring in the new day. 
The way to religious victory is through a deeper understanding 
of the complete range of religious needs and religious insights. 
Nets F. S. Ferré 
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HINDUISM: THE SOURCE OF ITS 
POWER 


By R. C. DAS 


‘THE source of strength from which Hinduism in its varied 

history, during crises in different ages, has drawn 
inspiration, light and power of adaptation lies deep and im- 
pregnable. It can roughly be described under three words: 
women, temple or shrines, pilgrim centres. 

As regards the first, the Hindu home with all its defects 
and weaknesses is perhaps the best still in the world. The 
woman is the custodian of the religion and culture embodied 
in it. Not only is she the guardian of its treasure chest but she 
is the pioneer of its ever-unfolding and variegated life. Though 
man on the whole has been the teacher and inventor, woman 
has been the keeper and the inspirer of the onward march. 
She embodies in her own life—as daughter, wife and mother 
—the joy, the beauty, the devotion, affection and loyalty to the 
divine that is so conspicuous in a typical Hindu home. She is 
indeed the queen within the household precincts. As regards 
administration of the secular affairs of the house she is the able 
and intelligent and considerate manageress; at the household 
shrine, be it the seat of a deity or just a holy plant, she is the 
first and regular devotee. As regards the ceremonies and rites, 
fasts and feasts which are legion in an orthodox family she is 
the enthusiastic and passionate and child-like worker. As the 
wife she keeps her husband straight and steady by her love, 
loyalty and chastity, always emphasizing in her own conscious- 
ness the sacramental and eternal nature of the marriage bond. 
As a typical widow her role is to keep aflame the holy fire of 
spirituality and ascetic purity and simplicity of life. 

In the home the woman is the teacher of morals and religion 
to the young. She instils the love of country and of the gods 
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into the hearts of her own children and those of her neighbours. 
She encourages the men-folk to visit distant shrines and religious 
fairs and bathing-places, of which there are literally thousands 
in the whole country. In short, woman in the house perpetuates, 
fosters and hands on to future generations the truth and beauty 
of Hinduism both as a socio-cultural system and as an ethico- 
religious movement. This is true of the average Hindu woman 
whether educated or illiterate, high caste or low caste. 

The temple with its hierarchy of priests and servants and 
its idolatrous system forms the next link in the chain that 
supports Hinduism. In the past history of Christian missions 
in this country one notes with regret the general neglect on the 
part of the evangelist with regard to his obligation towards the 
temple and the spiritual opportunities that it offers. Harder 
than the Hindu home it has eternally repelled the average 
Christian worker who does not possess the abundant life or the 
victorious faith that removes mountains. But the temple repre- 
sents the acme of popular and living Hinduism. This must not 
be forgotten. Ninety-nine per cent of Hindus are devoted to 
the temple. Even the so-called English-educated Hindus who 
are alleged to have given up the popular faith or ceased to 
worship the gods and goddesses have a regard for the temple 
worship which is surprising. The temple gives to the average 
Hindu heart and mind the most concrete and vivid picture of 
spirituality and piety and worship. The idolatry and priest- 
craft in their evil aspects glide into the background before the 
earnestness, faith and sacrifice exhibited in temple worship. 
They feel it is here they can grasp and lay hold on something 
of the divine. The mysterious sanctuary is the inexhaustible 
source of blessing and inspiration and gives a supernatural 
touch to all the rites and observances so much appreciated by 
the imagination of man. The priest stands between the wor- 
shipper and the deity, or the unknown invisible spiritual world 
and this gross material existence, thus performing a function of 
mediator, so much needed by the weak heart and will of man. 
The idol, whatever its size, shape, colour or material value, 
standing always as a symbol of something divine, gives the 
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devotee a sense of certainty and reality unavailable elsewhere 
or in any other way. The temple worship is the most complex, 
ornate, artistic ritual you can ever imagine, full of music, colour 
and movement, surcharged with it all by a sense of divine 
presence and nearness on the one hand, and a perfect expression 
of human loyalty and devotion and faith on the other. 

Of pilgrim centres there are actually hundreds. These are 
either great seats of learning, such as Benares and Madura, 
places sanctified by the lives of great saints and religious re- 
formers, or seats of some chief deities. They are situated almost 
invariably on some sacred river bank or on a hill top or em- 
bosomed in a lonely cave or hidden away in some great dense 
forest. For sheer natural beauty their positions are ideal and 
magnificent. They have been planned with some imagination. 
Some are definitely intended to impose hardship on pilgrims 
or appeal to the spirit of heroic adventure and romance. Many 
scholars and superficial writers have over-emphasized the place 
and importance of merit and desire for salvation in the minds 
of pilgrims when they undertake hazardous and expensive 
journeys to these holy places. But the other ideas are not less 
important—the spirit of search for truth and peace, the spirit 
of serious enquiry, the spirit of moral and spiritual enterprise, 
health of body, mind and spirit, the idea of discipline among 
others. We shall do injustice to Hinduism both as religion and 
culture if we forget these and other allied ideas. 

The pilgrims are roughly divided into two main classes: 
the householders and the sadhus and sanyasis, those who have 
renounced the world either for good or for a period and live 
more or less a wandering life. The householders are mostly 
elderly men and women, including sometimes young widows. 
They leave their homes on special occasions of bathing or 
important worship for a main centre. But on their way to and 
back they visit other subsidiary and feeder centres. For example, 
in 1938 on the occasion of the great Kumbha bathing at Hardwar 
and Brindaban (which occurs every thirteenth year) millions 
of pilgrims from South, West and East India visited the more 
important shrines of North India. The railways, the govern- 
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ment, public welfare agencies made elaborate and convenient 
arrangements everywhere. Competent authorities say that never 
before had so many pilgrims congregated at one place on one 
occasion. 

The sadhus and sanyasis have usually no fixed abode. 
Some of them own and keep cells or little shrines in different 
centres, especially in the Himalayas and on the banks of the 
sacred rivers—the Ganges and the Jamna. But on specially im- 
portant occasions and for periods they leave their comparatively 
permanent dwellings and roam about. Among both these classes 
may be found highly educated men imbued with modern ideas, 
not a few of whom have travelled abroad. If you are a careful 
observer you may come across some Christian sadhus who out- 
wardly are exactly like Hindu sadhus. They generally possess a 
fine evangelistic zeal. 

Now to come to the point, these shrines situated in well- 
chosen centres form impregnable power-houses both for 
popular and higher Hinduism. In general the sacrifices of 
the samyasis are great, their search for peace is deep and 
earnest, their spiritual realization or experience is in no way 
inconsiderable. Many of them are noble examples of pure 
character. And generally they are fond of learning and study 
and meditation and looked up to as spiritual authorities by the 
public. One of these Himalayan sanmyasis who had kept silence 
for twelve years at a stretch came down a few years ago at 
the invitation of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the great 
nationalist leader, to lay the foundation stone of a new grand 
temple of Visvanath (‘Lord of the Universe,’ i.e. Siva) within the 
precincts of the famous Benares Hindu University. 

Those who have any real knowledge of Hinduism and India 
will agree with me that these monasteries with their devotees 
exert a tremendous influence on the evolution of Hinduism 
throughout the country. It is the Hindu home with its women 
custodians, the temple with its priesthood and congregation, 
the pilgrim shrine with its votaries which may be said to con- 
stitute the backbone of Hinduism, its social, political and 
spiritual culture. Unless and until Christian missions, whether 
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foreign or i» ‘genous, can touch these vital centres, Hinduism 
will contin: » to flourish under ever-renewed forms, sometimes 
very deceptive. Christians, both Indian and foreign, need to 
be aware of this and not be too optimistic about the speedy dis- 
ruption and disappearance of Hinduism and the establishment 
of historical Christianity. 

To fight Hinduism in its anti-Christian aspects or to absorb 
Hinduism on its pro-Christian side, historical Christianity with 
its modern missions might find too difficult and complex a 
task, but prophetic and apostolic Christianity will have a better 
chance in liquidating its strongholds in the home, temple and 
shrine. The threefold stronghold appears almost invulnerable. 
But when Jesus Christ is disentangled from theology and 
historical phenomena and presented as Saviour, Master and 
God, He will both by His power and winsomeness possess 
the stronghold and Himself become its king and commander. 
Modern missions have neglected and ignored temple and 
shrine Hinduism with the contemptuous attitude that it is all 
heathenish and devilish, thinking that it will like all superstitions 
pass away in time in the wake of western education and modern 
civilization. I hope thoughtful Christians will realize that it is 
not true. There is actually under modern conditions a buoyant 
renaissance of popular Hinduism on every front, while higher 
Hinduism, reinterpreted, is backing it indirectly. Where western 
missions have done any work among pilgrims and sadhus they 
have employed their hackneyed bazar-preaching methods. 
Few have understood or dared or have had the knack of dealing 
with the sanctuary of the Hindu heart. There has been no 
special training for men who would do this hard and seemingly 
barren work. Still fewer have been called by God to offer them- 
selves for such a strenuous and thankless task. May I, in the 
name of the common Master and on behalf of my beloved 
country, invite thoughtful leaders of the missionary movement 
to pay some attention to this side of the problem of evangelism 
in India? 

R. C. Das 











THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF AN INDIGENOUS 
CHURCH * 


By WALTER FREYTAG, Dr Pui. 


6 &... holding of the Madras meeting will prove to have been 

fruitless if its only result is to intensify the work already 
being done. However seriously we may take the call to the 
living Church, a call in which we were all united, yet it was not 
simply a demand that the Church should give heed anew to 
her essential nature and to the Message confided to her, should 
deepen her life of service to God and should call upon clergy 
and laymen, men and women and youth for renewed and more 
zealous application to the task. 

One certainly cannot say that such a call for new energy 
and readiness for sacrifice has up till now been lacking. Yet, in 
spite of that, we have Churches whose spiritual life is becoming 
impoverished, which lack power to develop their own form of 
life, which have not yet comprehended their missionary task 
and which are in danger of isolating themselves and of being 
isolated from the intellectual, social and political life of the 
people (Vélker) in whose midst they exist. It may be that all 
calls to the Church up to the present have produced nothing, 
and that all future calls will also be fruitless, because the fault 
lies deeper and our church leadership is of a false nature. We 
should therefore give heed with the greatest seriousness to the 
findings of the Madras meeting where our methods of work 
were not endorsed but rather called in question—and think 
through the matter afresh. 

One of the formularies, in connexion with which grave doubts 
were expressed again and again about our present methods, was 


1 This paper was written in August 1939. Circumstances have prevented the sub- 
mission of the translation to the writer for his endorsement of its accuracy.—Ep1Tors. 
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the demand for a truly indigenous Church, rooted in the soil. 
This demand was raised repeatedly but the goal was not clearly 
defined; it seemed as if the general direction only was recognized 
but for the rest there was no clear idea of what was aimed at. 
Some interpreted ‘the indigenous Church’ as simply the young 
Church as it already existed, only without foreign leadership. 
Others envisaged all sorts of national concomitants which 
should be incorporated in the Church, especially such matters 
as changes in externals—for example, church buildings and 
forms of service. Others, again, understood by the phrase a 
Church which it would be easy for the masses to join. With this 
in view they would as far as possible incorporate in the Church 
the religious and cultural heritage of the people. Finally there 
were those who demanded an indigenous Church not from the 
point of view of captivating the masses, but from that of satisfy- 
ing the Christians. This last group recognized the deep suffering 
arising from spiritual homelessness and also the deep present 
dissatisfaction of those who yearned for a real Church of their 
own. They felt that such people were not much helped by merely 
external assimilations to national forms of life and that the de- 
mand for the indigenous character of the Church meant some- 
thing which lay deeper than what had been indicated in the 
former suggestions. 

But what can we do about it? We can only go back to the 
ABC of the matter and see things as they are. We must examine 
the actual life of the Church and be willing to take cognizance 
of the whole—of the mistakes, the lack of judgment, the sins, 
as well as of those tracts in the Church’s life where God’s gracious 
dealing with her is plainly to be seen. With this in mind we ask: 
How does the Church come into being? How does she grow from 
within? And what results arise from that for our work? 


I 


It is a noteworthy fact of missionary history that in many 
cases where a Church is founded a storm of opposition breaks 
out when the first baptism takes place. In how many primitive 
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tribes has it happened that the first missionaries have been 
tolerated and friendly relations have been established, until the 
moment when the first members of the tribe accepted baptism. 
Then the storm broke and an attempt was made not only to 
shut out the baptized man from the tribal community life but to 
cut him off from life itself. The presence of the missionaries can 
be suffered for decades, and there can even be friendly intercourse 
with them, but a bitter conflict sets in with the first baptism. 
How often in the Chinese large family system a whole group of 
people has been gathered, all open to the Word. But when the 
first among them accepted baptism the others turned round 
and broke off all social intercourse with him. How tolerant an 
Indian caste can be of an enthusiast for Jesus among its members. 
But all social intercourse disappears with his baptism. One can 
but ask: Why all this disturbance? For there is hardly anything 
in Christianity so basically qualified to be understood by non- 
Christian religions as baptism. One frequently meets with holy 
ablutions, there are examples of the power of water to free a 
man from sin, and the use of ceremonial name-giving which 
aggregates the child to manhood, the youth to tribal member- 
ship and thereby transmits to him the power and the blessing 
of those supramundane beings in whose care is the well-being 
of the tribe. Yet it is this very thing, baptism, which causes so 
much disturbance, and the reason is plain: people see in it the 
entry into a different form of living, the beginning of life through 
a different source of power. 

Only if baptism—this entry into the life of the Church— 
becomes understood from the outside will it be rightly under- 
stood by the young Christian himself. Though he may not fully 
grasp its whole truth yet three things about it are clear to him: 
it requires the making of a decision; it is a confession of faith, 
usually made publicly and implying definite denial and affirma- 
tion; it is a clear denunciation of the old life. When it happens, 
as it does in many places, that all the members of a family 
except one are baptized, so that this one should remain in contact 
with the ancestors and the old witchcraft, in case of need arising, 
it plainly shows that the people are convinced that whoever 
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accepts baptism has no one to look to for help, that he has 
divested himself of everything which previously had been able 
to help him and has renounced the tribal ancestors. Through 
this confession of faith a man simultaneously recognizes a new 
Lord. Even the simplest baptized member knows that he has 
taken on himself a new rule of life, namely, the rule of this new 
Lord. 

But it is not only a matter of human decision but also an 
action on God’s part. If baptism were only to be understood as 
a kind of vow, it would be inexplicable how men who have 
already abjured idols and charms at the beginning of their 
instruction for baptism yet crave for baptism, as though its 
postponement could create an actual inner need not otherwise 
to be satisfied. No, baptism is more to them than just a vow to 
be taken. Recently, when the first member of an East African 
tribe was to be baptized, he had to take a new name. He chose 
one whose meaning was ‘He has adopted me’; and a Papuan 
took a name in the form of a prayer, “Take me under Thy wing.’ 
Men know that God is at work in the matter; He gives new life. 
For many, this new life which God gives with the forgiveness 
of sin has a double meaning (as ‘eternal life’ has in St John’s 
Gospel, namely a wholly changed life in this world and ‘eternal 
life’ as opposed to ‘death’). 

A simple Indian Christian was under church discipline and 
the baptism of his child was refused. Yet he came to the mis- 
sionary to make arrangements for the baptism. Why? Because 
‘we parents desire that when the child dies he should be with 
us.’ In his view baptized parents would after death be in a 
different place from their unbaptized child. God’s act in baptism 
is recognized even to such eschatological consequences. 

And that is the third thing which is understood about 
baptism: it puts a man into a new community which is a 
completely different thing from a social circle in ordinary life. 
Frequently it is the community of those who have been driven 
out of the old tribe, caste or whatever it may be, and now group 
themselves into a new clan, tribe or caste. The baptized feels 
that he can look to the new community for help and backing, 
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and at first sight it appears that he regards it merely as a replica 
of his former community. He accepts rules to govern his conduct 
exactly as in his previous community and can make exactly the 
same claim on it for help. But this community is in reality a 
completely different thing from communities in ordinary life. 
The new rule of life is different. 

Nommensen, the founder of the Batak Church, has a happy 
phrase for the tribal laws among the Bataks—‘a wax nose,’ that 
is, a nose which every one can shape as he desires. And this is 
the case in every natural community. There is no absolute right; 
in the last event what wins is might, or a balance of powers. 
The new set of rules which the baptized accepts with the Word 
of God are of an unconditional character. Lying, harlotry and 
murder remain lying, harlotry and murder in God’s sight, 
whoever commits them. Again, the relation to one another of 
the individual members of the new community are quite different 
from those in a natural community. In the latter the rights of 
the individual are based on his social status and the value which 
he has for the community. In the former the woman counts as 
a full member, not because she produces children but because 
Christ has died for her sins also. And the child is valued, not 
because he carries on the life of the tribe but because society is 
responsible to God for him. 

And, finally, the community of Jesus differs from all natural 
communities by its lack of frontiers. The frontiers of every 
natural community are fixed by a common blood-inheritance or 
by contiguity. But in the Christian community from the very 
outset there is the missionary of alien blood; it is by its very 
nature open to every one who hears the call of Jesus. And the 
Javanese Muslim woman convert who wrote her confession on 
the wall of her house, ‘Jesus Christ is the Lord of the Day of 
Resurrection,’ showed that she understood the Christian com- 
munity to be the great company, scattered throughout the 
world, of those who look for the Lord Christ. 

That is how the Church comes into being. We can put it in 
one sentence: In strict obedience, in response to the gracious 
Lordship of Jesus Christ, a brotherhood is formed which is 
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at the same time both a natural community and a member- 
community in the Body of Christ. 


II 


How does the Church grow from within? It is evident that 
not all the baptized—indeed, only a minority of them—com- 
prehend from the outset the breadth and depth of the gift of 
God in Christ. But one thing they all have. Even the most 
primitive Papuan woman knows and wants that one thing: 
being a Christian is different from being a pagan. 

Perhaps at this point the following illustration—not exactly 
beautiful but most significant—will not be out of place. It refers 
to an incident which has often happened in New Guinea, and 
among different tribes there. At his first confession after baptism 
a man declares he has ‘fallen into sin.’ ‘With whom?’ ‘With my 
wife.’ The missionary is startled and questions him further, and 
discovers that he had thought the marital relationship to be a 
sin. ‘How did you come to think that?’ ‘I thought that every- 
thing was changed by the Gospel, so that would be, too.’ So 
deep can be the feeling that with the coming of the Gospel 
everything is completely new, and so deep can go readiness 
to obey it. It is this readiness to obey which is the foundation 
of inward growth. It signifies a decisive breaking away from 
custom. Formerly custom counted for almost everything; its 
authority was based on the will of the ancestors or on the sanction 
of habitual usage; it was beyond criticism. But now, over every- 
thing a man does there stands another authority—the Word of 
God. Everything which in the past was referred to custom now 
comes under the scrutiny of that Word. 

Thus a new order arises. In the Christian community, as 
in the natural community, elders and distinguished men have 
special authority. But what is noteworthy is that the authority 
is not theirs alone: everywhere among the leaders are to be found 
young ‘elders’ and many men of humble standing. Another 
authority, resting on spiritual attainment, has arisen alongside 
‘natural’ authority. The form of marriage contract and the legal 
status of the wife in marriage may be little different from what 
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they were before; but when husband and wife join hands in 
prayer for a child who is dangerously ill, or when they seek 
mutually to help each other faithfully to follow Jesus, the whole 
conception of marriage is lifted from the physical or the com- 
munal to quite a different plane. Clan relationships—as for 
example the mother’s brother’s rights, the great power of parents 
over children, the special obligations of clan members towards 
one another—are continued in the Christian community if 
there is no violent break with tribal custom. But when in the 
church council, dealing with a case of church discipline, an elder 
recognizes and openly acknowledges the guilt of his clan brother; 
or when a clan elder, because of the Word of God and for love 
of Him, relinquishes some right to which he has hitherto clung 
obstinately, a new order is established. A new order of its own 
is built up in the Christian community, if it treads the path of 
obedience, through a remarkable blend of good feeling (see 
1 Cor. x1), an awakened community-conscience and the living 
Word of God. 

The young Church grows in understanding of the Word 
only through simple and strict obedience. I met a missionary 
in the Netherlands East Indies who was engaged in Bible 
translation. He complained to me: ‘If I translate exactly what is 
written, my people do not understand it; and if I so translate 
it that they can understand, I am uneasy whether what I give 
them is the Bible.’ If one looks at this problem of understanding 
from a purely static point of view it is insoluble. It can be solved 
only through a living contact with the Word. To take an example 
from so-called ‘primitive’ piety—which indeed is also wide- 
spread, in the form of national piety, in the countries of higher 
culture. It is typical of this piety that to it religion is the essential 
for ensuring human happiness. People who have become 
Christians out of such a religious milieu are inclined to suppose 
that Christianity also is something whereby to ensure happiness. 
Christ or God is to them just a Power among other powers, 
which has to Its credit the fact that It is more powerful than 
the others and therefore a stronger protection. 

Together with this idea, the pagan belief that the good and 
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the advantageous are identical still persists. A Christian has 
performed magic over his sick child. When he is charged with 
it he answers: ‘I wanted the child to get well; that is a good thing. 
How can the magic be evil if I do it for a good end?’ It is a 
great step forward when such a conception is overcome. How 
can that be brought about? Only through strict obedience. If 
Christians at the bedside of their sick child refuse to engage in 
magic, in simple obedience to God’s command, and the child 
dies and they still hold fast to God, then this great forward step 
has been taken. Junod out of his South African experience tells 
of a young woman. She had had two children before her con- 
version, and after becoming a Christian she had two more. 
These last two children died and the grandmother charged her 
with incurring the anger of the ancestors by leaving the old 
paths. Her answer was: ‘Don’t you know our customs? Theft 
of crops is severely punished. But if a friend going past our field 
is hungry he can help himself. He has only to leave a plain foot- 
print as evidence. If God had taken my elder children before I 
knew Him, I should have been in despair. Now I know He is 
my Friend, He can have them.’ This woman found in God a 
Father, by the obedient constancy of her faith at the crisis of 
her sorrow, and the conception of the identity of the advantageous 
and the good was overcome. 

In the realm of higher religion the Gospel is easily misunder- 
stood to be a body of doctrine, a collection of aphorisms corre- 
sponding with the old religious tradition. We have much evi- 
dence that here also the way to a deeper understanding lies in 
simple obedience. The honest endeavour to live out the teaching 
of Jesus leads to a deep impression of the inimitable purity of 
His life. With that grows a comprehension of what sin is and 
what the message of the Redeemer really means. Only out of 
such experiences, won through a people’s own obedience, can 
spring its own peculiar witness, its own hymns and eventually 
its own theology. 

It was with deep discernment that a Chinese spoke in 
Madras somewhat as follows: ‘When anyone accepts baptism 
he enters into a great tradition. The value and the limits of the 
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significance of this tradition he comes to recognize only when 
he sets himself to be obedient to it. As long as we let the mis- 
sionaries be obedient for us, as it were, we could never find the 
road to our own growth or to a really indigenous Church.’ 

A great deal more might be said along these lines. But what 
has been indicated can be summed up in one sentence: The 
inner growth of the Church comes through strict and complete 
obedience to what God’s Spirit, through His word, has revealed 
as His will. 


III 

If what has been said in concluding the above paragraph is 
true, then the following deductions arise in the matter of the 
truly indigenous Church. 

Is the demand for a truly indigenous Church an indication, 
recognized or unrecognized, of a very deep defect? Is it really 
a declaration that this road to a living Church, the way of a 
people’s own obedience, is blocked by our missionary methods? 
For in that case this demand for an indigenous Church should 
certainly claim our most earnest attention. Then it would be free 
from the suspicion, which so easily clings to it, that so the 
offence of the message of the Cross would be cleared away, 
that another court of appeal—namely, the indigenous cultural 
and intellectual heritage—would be set above the Word of God 
and that human traditions would be judged at the bar of this 
word and approved without being examined. If so, then the 
demand for an indigenous Church signifies neither more nor 
less than a protest against foreign over-domination of conscience. 

But is it so? Perhaps more so than we suspect. I had an 
interesting conversation with a missionary who worked among 
Indian outcaste people. I asked him what he considered essential 
for baptism. He answered: ‘A recognition of a man’s own lost 
condition and of his dependence on the redeeming act of Christ.’ 
Later I asked him about individual members of his flock and 
he told me of case after case where he had baptized people, 
although they had not yet a very deep recognition of these 
things, in the hope that they would come to a firmer grasp of 
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the faith by being inside the Christian community. Thus in 
practice he wavered between a view of the essentials for baptism 
which was founded on the pietistic evangelism found in the old 
Evangelical Church and the laxer view (in evangelical opinion) 
which has developed from the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He did not see in the least that a simple Indian villager 
could only in a quite exceptional case come from the outset to 
a deep understanding of Romans vii and vitt. If you do not see 
that, you do not limit yourself to what the candidate for baptism 
gains for himself through God’s challenge as witnessed in his 
conscience, but you ask too much of him. It is self-evident that 
the candidate for baptism will make an effort to get to the place 
where the missionary expects him to be, but his Christian 
position is burdened from the very beginning by a decision 
which was not really his own; he is dominated by a foreigner 
and stunted in his spiritual growth. 

We make the same mistake in leading the Christian com- 
munity. So often we have not waited until the community was 
forced by its own conscience, faced by some problem—such as, 
for example, that of bride-price—to make its own decision, but 
we have issued a ruling of our own. The community would 
naturally adopt it docilely, perhaps out of politeness, perhaps 
because of feeling forced to do so. But it was in no sense their 
own decision, and the result has been that otherwise unimpeach- 
able Christians secretly evaded this ruling. Their conscience did 
not worry them about it; it was an alien ruling. 

Or we have set up church disciplinary rules which deal with 
every possible eventuality which we experience in our own 
church life, but when the sense of propriety and the conscience 
of the community is outraged—if, for example, a young man 
and a girl appear in public arm in arm—no disciplining is 
practised, but perhaps even an enthusiastic mission report sent 
to Europe. On the other hand, it never entered our minds to 
awaken the conscience of the community about such a thing as 
contracting debts and to make it a matter for church discipline, 
because our Church at home has no parallel to it. 

We have brought with us our forms of church service. It 
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is quite right that we now want, belatedly, to divest them of 
their intolerable foreignness. But is that enough? Is there to be 
found anywhere, for example, a special service of blessing by 
the Church of a couple previously married under native law, it 
may be in the form of some special service or celebration of 
Holy Communion? Where, recognizing such a special need, the 
community has adopted something of the sort, a visible blessing 
has resulted. But we never think of such possibilities, because 
they do not arise in our Church at home. And what of the 
church members’ conscience regarding church union? Is it not 
often the case that what the supporting home Church thinks is 
accepted more seriously than what commends itself to the 
conscience of the younger Churches as vital? In all such matters 
we set up foreign barriers behind which the young Church is 
stunted. And then we complain of defects in Christian life and 
introduce more and more things from the West, which the West 
may require to observe, but which subject the younger Church, 
with its completely different conditions, to still greater foreign 
domination. 

Where lies the road to a thoroughly indigenous Church? 
That is the secret of a shepherd’s calling, about which we must 
think and think again. And I have in mind not at all the foreign 
missionaries only, but also the leaders of the young Christians, 
who often are in still greater danger of subjecting their own 
Church to foreign domination in the ways above indicated, 
especially in the churches where the leadership comes from 
urban surroundings and the Christian community consists for 
the most part of simple country folk. 

Genuine shepherding consists in enlightening the conscience, 
which never and nowhere decides things for the community, 
but leads it to spontaneous obedience to the Word. The shepherd 
has to hear with the ears of others, as it were. He does not build 
up the community along the lines of his own Church; he enters 
entirely into the needs, the sins, the hopes of the community. 
He watches for traces of God’s dealing with this community, 
and calls upon its members to fulfil the obedience of their own 
hearts, where in actual cases the spirit of God can be plainly 
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traced through His Word, His demand, His promise. Then will 
the life of the community be filled with the blessing which is 
not found on the human plane or in human organization, but 
in the obedience of the heart in face of the Word of God, which 
alone contains the promise. If this road of keeping close to 
God’s Word is followed, then the danger is averted of creating 
a so-called ‘indigenous Church’ which is not in dead earnest in 
the conflict with the old paganism, or a so-called ‘purely national 
Church’ which remains an alien structure, thereby becoming 
unresistingly the first step of a new paganism. 

In a conference of Christian leaders in New Guinea we 
discussed the necessity of a future decrease in the number of 
missionaries and an increase of independence in the native 
church leadership. The Papuans were greatly oppressed at the 
thought of the task which seemed to them beyond their powers. 
At the close of the conference one of them prayed: ‘Lord Jesus, 
Thou didst send us the missionaries and with them the Gospel, 
and for that we thank Thee. Now Thou dost wish to take the 
missionaries from us and our heart is alarmed. But Thou dost 
deal justly with us. We have looked to the missionaries and not 
very much to Thyself. Now Thou takest them away so that we 
may look to Thee alone and go forward with Thee.’ 

That is the deciding step forward of an indigenous Church. 
W. FREYTAG 








SOME ASPECTS OF THE AFRICAN 
WATCH TOWER MOVEMENT IN 
NORTHERN RHODESIA’ 


By GRIFFITH QUICK 


‘THE African Watch Tower movement in Northern Rhodesia, 

which is characterized by a variable and sometimes acute 
anti-European bias, is a complex organization created by the 
incidence of western culture on traditional beliefs, customs and 
sanctions. The phases through which the movement passes, 
together with the degree and character of reaction which follows, 
reflect the intensity of the drive of the dynamic elements which 
constitute western culture. These are mainly religious, economic, 
political and social. The cumulative effect of these forces acting 
upon indigenous culture results in what is known as culture 
strain. Breaking-point occurs when the combined effect of the 
various elements producing culture strain attain unreasonable 
and unendurable proportions. This happened in the disturb- 
ances that took place in the Copper Belt during 1935. 

It is a common error to ascribe the origin and drive of 
indigenous religious movements, in particular the Watch Tower, 
to the influence of missions. While missions may be partly re- 
sponsible in an indirect way for the rise of the movement, it 
must not be forgotten that the African is an intensely religious 
person and maintains a religious attitude towards life, whether 
missions are present or not. The religious nature and vigour 
of the movement must therefore be ascribed to the religious 
zeal of the African, and its manifold activities to the way in 
which religious, social, economic and political matters are in- 
separable in indigenous culture and in the process of culture 
adjustment. 

In our approach to the origin, growth and drive of the 


1 Summary of a paper read and discussed at a seminar in Applied Anthropology at 
the London School of Economics, March 1939. 
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African Watch Tower movement it will be well to bear in mind 
the composite nature of the forces which on the one hand 
induce change, and on the other hand are induced as a result 
of contact and interaction. The following analysis is not intended 
as an exhaustive treatment of the intricacies of the movement, 
but is an attempt to discover its basic causes, describe some of 
its manifestations and finally to examine its implications. 

As its name—‘Watch Tower’ (Ba Chitawala)—implies, the 
basic principle of the movement is religious. The teaching is 
based on literature published by the Watch Tower and Bible 
Tract Society. Cinyanja versions of some of the publications 
are in use in Northern Rhodesia as elsewhere. 

The apocalyptic element in Scripture looms large in the 
teaching of the movement: the second coming of Christ is 
imminent, when organized Christendom will be destroyed; 
governments of the world will be overthrown; missions and 
mission churches will be brought to judgment; millions now 
living will never die. In striking symbolism, European agents 
at work in Africa are depicted as being full of abomination and 
uncleanness, the open enemies of Jehovah and His witnesses. 
Trouble will come upon the world; Jehovah will vindicate the 
righteous and destroy those who oppose His rule. 

Little is known of the origin of the African movement except 
that it received its inception in South Africa towards the end of 
the last century and that it spread northwards to the Rhodesias. 
The first members are said to have been ex-mission converts 
who had been disciplined by the Church and who were attracted 
by the teaching contained in Watch Tower literature. It later 
drew to its ranks ex-mine workers and domestic servants. No 
direct connexion seems to be established between the European 
leaders of the movement and its African manifestation. 

The vehement attack on missions which forms part of the 
propaganda is attributed to their European origin and harsh 
disciplinary measures. The method of extracting public con- 
fession of moral lapses before a congregation might result in 
extreme cases in attrition rather than contrition. Dismissal from 
the church and the social ostracism that followed would be 
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interpreted not as discipline but as a public scandal, a social 
injustice which could not be forgotten. 

In the early ideology of the movement—and the idea still 
persists—the ‘Watchman on the Wall’ symbolizes the hopes 
and aspirations of a wronged people, and his message is inter- 
preted as prophesying the annihilation of the human society 
which had outraged their personal feelings and caused their 
disgrace, with the vindication of this wrong by the setting up 
of a new order in which the condemned would judge their 
former rulers and spiritual overlords. The religious syncretism 
of the movement appears to combine a desire for retribution 
and belief in the avenging power of outraged ancestor spirits 
with the apocalyptic element in Scripture. 

Admission to the group is by confession of faith and baptism 
by immersion. A communal system of eating is enjoined. 
Worship takes place in an ordinary rectangular wattle-and- 
daub structure with a grass roof. There is little attempt at 
ornament. ‘Speaking in tongues’ is practised, Cinyanja being 
the usual medium. Feasts are held from time to time and central 
gatherings organized in conjunction with festival and feast days. 
Moral discipline is not as rigorous as that which is enforced by 
missions. 

The local leaders of the movement are men of distinct 
personality and combine a rare flow of oratory with the gifts 
of natural leadership. They are looked upon as prophets, with 
special mystical powers and gifts of divination. From time to 
time the main leaders of the movement repair for conference 
together at some central meeting-place, usually in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The time of the second coming of Christ is veiled in mystery. 
Occasionally, however, a period may be prophesied based on 
scriptural calculation and the intuitional powers of leaders. 
Such a climax occurred during 1930, when the great deliverance 
was said to be at hand. The coming of Christ was associated with 
the influx of hosts of Americans into Africa. Motor-car symbolism 
took the place of chariots. Lake Mweru would boil and Europeans 
of the district would be cast into it. For a period devotees of the 
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movement neglected their gardens in anticipation of the great 
event. Non-fulfilment of the prophecy was explained in terms 
of the missions’ power of frustration and the stubbornness of 
established governments. Little is known of prophetic dates 
subsequent to 1930, though there have been changes in the 
outward forms and manifestations of the movement in line with 
contemporary events. 

As regards the social basis, those who belong to the move- 
ment segregate themselves from the rest of the community. 
The influence of colour-bar legislation and practice in South 
Africa, racial discrimination in industrial employment, social 
segregation in church and community, together with the 
method of summary dismissal from employment, the ignominy 
of excommunication and the abrupt methods often adopted by 
the European in economic contracts and social ties are con- 
tributing causes to social unrest and the impulse to form separate 
social units. The degree and manner of segregation reflects the 
changing attitude of missions and government. An illustration 
of the changes that have taken place within recent years in the 
social attitude and internal organization of the group in Mweru- 
Luapula district of North-Eastern Rhodesia will make this 
clear. 

In 1926 there was a strong Watch Tower community at a 
remote central village with adherents in neighbouring villages. 
Entire families, not merely individuals, were associated with 
the movement. The families were not necessarily related, though 
the number of families related by kinship ties predominated. 
Two or three families were sufficient to form a group in one 
village. As a general rule they dissociated themselves from their 
fellow-villagers. By 1930 the movement had grown to such an 
extent that it claimed devotees in almost every village in the 
district, and the number of worshipping centres increased. 
Following the great disillusionment of that year there was a 
slight falling off in membership. The economic depression of 
1932-33 and the return of large numbers of disgruntled workers 
from mining areas resulted in renewed Watch Tower activity. 
Then in 1934, following the purge of all members of indigenous 
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religious organizations from the Belgian Congo, there was a 
further influx of Watch Tower into the district. The Mweru- 
Luapula area seemed at the time to be the rallying-point of 
expatriated religious and social agitators. 

Spurred by the acquisition of new members, local groups 
redoubled their activities. Anti-European feeling at the time 
was high. It became difficult to hire carriers for touring in the 
district owing to the difficulty of obtaining shelter and supplies 
of food in Watch Tower villages en route. Mission adherents 
were intimidated and in remote villages formed a minority 
where previously they had been in a distinct majority. The 
number of worshipping centres increased and more aggressive 
methods of propaganda were employed. 

The tragic disturbances in the Copper Belt in 1935 led the 
government to take a far more serious view of the situation. 
Watch Tower literature was banned and the co-operation of 
native chiefs was sought in counteracting the movement. They 
were empowered to adopt severe measures if necessary. In the 
Mweru-Luapula district the paramount chief ordered the burning 
of Watch Tower churches and forbade gatherings for worship. 
This had the effect of disbanding many of the groups and of 
creating a division in their ranks. Those who remained unafraid 
and faithful styled themselves ‘Jehofah’s Witnesses,’ in order to 
distinguish themselves from those who had deserted the move- 
ment and who were still described as ‘Watch Tower.’ 

A further significant change in social organization took 
place. Fearing the hostility of the chiefs and the opprobrium 
of their fellow-villagers, ‘Jehofah’s Witnesses’ formed distinct 
villages of their own. Worship took place in the house of a 
leader or in an out-of-the-way place in the forest. A noticeable 
change in manner was also apparent. The method of quiet 
solicitation was substituted for threats and malediction. Groups 
of two or three would set out on a preaching tour and invite 
discussion with villagers in their homes. 

Stern measures appear to have had the effect of inducing 
total segregation with a corresponding sobering effect on 
propagandist measures. This is what would be expected from a 
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decrease in the social strain that was inevitable in mixed habita- 
tions, and a sense of social solidarity engendered by homogeneous 
Watch Tower villages. 

From the point of view of economics, one of the main 
characteristics of the movement is that it is entirely self-support- 
ing, self-propagating and free from foreign control. Church and 
community organization are based on a rural economy. Cassava 
gardens and finger-millet plots are cultivated, hoed, weeded and 
harvested on a communal basis. Relish is obtained either by the 
sale of surplus garden produce or from fishermen members of 
the group. Beer feasts are held periodically to which members 
from distant villages are invited. Members are exceedingly 
hospitable to one another. Food and shelter are provided for 
guests from distant villages and sister churches. 

Churches are built by voluntary labour, and the unpretentious 
nature of the building makes little demand on the time and 
labour of those participating. Nevertheless, it is a communal 
effort; the leaders do not receive payment for their services, 
though they receive substantial gifts in kind from their flock 
and are entertained lavishly. Indeed, one of the charges levelled 
against mission workers is that they are supported by European 
currency and are agents of the régime of European domination. 

True to their conviction that governments oppose the will 
of God and are to be resisted, the Watch Tower movement 
regards the payment of native tax as an injustice. Authoritative 
reports state that the majority of tax defaulters in the northern 
province are Watch Tower members. As an alternative, manual 
labour for the construction of roads and bridges is required, 
and a return is made in this way. 

The change from a primitive rural economy to a cash 
economy is one that will take generations to achieve. Traditional 
exchanges and obligations tend to disappear under a currency 
system with undifferentiated purchasing power. Further, a true 
realization of the values pertaining to a cash economy can come 
about only as the result of long experience and a process of 
education. 


It has been shrewdly observed that when cash is first intro- 
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duced to a primitive people it is used for luxuries and not for 
the necessities of life. It might be inferred from this that refusal 
to pay native tax is based on the supposition that a tax is not a 
luxury. However, the tenacity with which the Watch Tower 
members hold on to traditional values and organize their work 
on a rural economy is indicative of a concern for and an ap- 
preciation of what is indigenous, and serves as a warning against 
building too high hopes on institutions which are based on a 
cash economy and which in consequence might be regarded as 
luxuries or alien institutions far removed from the life of the 
common people. 

Politically, the movement recognizes neither European nor 
native authority. Its reactions are governed by two main factors: 
the political situation in South Africa and the principle of 
indirect Je in the protectorates. The repercussions of colour- 
bar regulations in South Africa, inadequate political representa- 
tion, alienation of land, low wages and the ill effects of over- 
crowding in town and mine compounds are felt as far north as 
Northern Rhodesia. Identification of political aims and motives 
is inevitable in spite of widely divergent conditions. 

Northern Rhodesia has enjoyed freedom from oppressive 
and unfavourable legislation. If anything, the African enjoys 
greater legal protection than the European. Apart from the 
Copper Belt, the strip along the railway and a few townships 
and reserves, the greater part of the land is still unalienated and 
is likely to remain as native reserves. Where there is a flourishing 
rural economy wages are not inordinately low. Nor has the 
Northern Rhodesian Native yet developed the consciousness 
and the capacity for equal political rights and privileges, though 
the time may not be far distant when these qualities will be 
manifest. Compared with conditions in Central Africa fifty 
years ago and the present position in South Africa, the lot of 
the Northern Rhodesian Native is a happy one. 

There is, however, dissatisfaction with the principle of 
indirect rule and native authorities. African chiefs are held 
to be like men with themselves and in league with an alien 
government that opposes the will of Jehovah. Fear of corruption 
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and bribery in court and the misuse of power by chiefs are 
advanced as reasons for disregarding their authority. Watch 
Tower members fail to appear at court when summoned and 
refuse to participate in such communal acts of labour as clearing 
roads and cultivating chiefs’ gardens. So stubborn was their 
resistance that native chiefs despaired of exercising any dis- 
ciplinary influence over them. It was with no slight degree of 
alacrity that the paramount chief in the Luapula Valley set out 
to burn down their meeting-places after the disturbances of 
1935 (see p. 220). This and subsequent events have not ap- 
preciably altered their attitude to native authorities. 

The protest against indirect rule and European rule in 
general is undoubtedly accompanied by a deep psychological 
conflict between African and European conception of law— 
that is, between African common law and European common 
law—and this is still further confused by concepts implied in 
eschatological doctrine. Out of the welter of ideas and abstrac- 
tions it is difficult to foretell what values of good and evil, and 
estimates of justice, law and order will emerge. 

To turn now to the implications of the movement, in spite 
of its complexity and anti-European bias missions cannot afford 
to neglect the challenge of so dynamic an organization. An 
attitude of indifference or open hostility is unavailing. The situa- 
tion calls for watchfulness and concern. Moreover, it has its 
lessons which should not be difficult to apply. 

As the foregoing analysis shows, religion in Africa cannot be 
separated from other vital human relationships. Still less can 
it atone for social ills, political injustice and commercial exploita- 
tion. And yet, even though the industrial, political, economic 
and social components of the impact of western culture on 
Africa lie beyond the control of missions, the religious and 
educational development of the African is almost entirely in 
their hands. Moreover, while missions remain in Africa they 
form part of the whole social matrix out of which will emerge 
eventually a new Africa. What is relevant for missions is the 
religious aspect of culture change (the interpretation of the 
Christian message and its social implications, church organiza- 
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tion and economy, religious discipline), educational develop- 
ment and the production of literature. 

As regards religion, in the first place, the defection of so many 
from the ranks of the Church constitutes a real challenge to 
missions to re-explore the relations of Christianity to indigenous 
institutions such as marriage, polygamy, divorce, inheritance; to 
magical rites and practices such as the wearing of charms and 
amulets and protective medicine; to ceremonial at birth, puberty, 
death; and to ancestor-worship. 

Secondly, the rigorous application of western standards is 
unwise if it is beyond the capacity of the native people to ap- 
preciate and attain to, still more if its sanctions are incongruous 
with native concepts of social law. There is the further danger 
of extracting from church members vows and promises they 
cannot keep. 

Thirdly, African ideology stresses the social nature of guilt, 
the identification of the kinship group with the offender, and 
the need for social expiation. The practice of enforcing admis- 
sion of guilt before a congregation is regarded as a harsh pro- 
cedure. Only in very few cases does the method seem to be 
successful. Summary expulsion from the church, with the 
inevitable social ostracism that follows, only turns offenders 
into rebels. Disciplinary measures should be true to the spirit 
as well as to the letter of the Word. 

And fourthly, the vitality of the Watch Tower movement is 
partly attributable to the fact that it is based on a rural economy, 
that its leaders are not paid and are chosen by the people, and 
that it emphasizes group consciousness. These principles could 
with effect be introduced into the economy of missions. There is 
a danger of Christianity being regarded as a ‘luxury religion’ if 
it is based entirely on funds that come from overseas and its 
propagation is dependent on paid workers. This implies: that 
the main responsibility for the appointment and support of 
church workers should rest on the African Church, for in no 
other way can they and the Word they preach be regarded as 
true to the soul of Africa; that their maintenance should be 
based to a large extent on rural economy, and be congruous 
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with physical needs and indigenous prestige; that the erection 
of churches should be consonant with rural economics and 
making full use of local talent and taste (for elaborate edifices, 
the upkeep of which lies beyond the means of the worshipping 
community, are not calculated to awaken full sense of responsi- 
bility); and that African art and symbolism should have a part 
to play in the enrichment of worship. 

In the second place, education as a panacea for social ills 
is coming to be regarded, as elsewhere, as a popular formula 
for a solution of the complex problems of the day. While educa- 
tion may to some extent influence the course of future develop- 
ment it is powerless to deal with the social havoc wrought by 
unbridled economic exploitation, incomprehensible legislation 
and uncontrolled western contact agents. Further, political and 
administrative measures that are in advance of native opinion 
render the task of education doubly difficult. The most that can 
be expected from educational effort is that it interpret rightly 
western values and sanctions, leaving it for the African to 
formulate a synthesis between what is vital and wholesome in 
indigenous culture and what can be assimilated with profit from 
the new learning. 

A vital factor in the development of a new ideology is the 
co-operation that exists between government and missions. It 
will be a tragic blow to progress if the functions of education 
and religion become separated and discharged exclusively by 
either missions or government. For the development of a healthy 
tradition in African education it will be necessary to steer a 
middle course between ecclesiastical exploitation of the schools 
and a sterile secularism. For missions there remains the problem 
of the future relation between the school and the Church—a 
problem that calls for the exercise of the greatest wisdom and 
restraint. 

In developing educational ideals that will be consistent with 
the claims of a new emergent Africa, the counsel of Africans 
representing wide community interests and African experiment 
in adapting western thought forms and practices to local con- 
ditions will have a vital part to play. 

15 
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And in the third place, the growth of the Watch Tower 
movement through teaching contained in books is proof of the 
influence of literature. Since the outbreak of 1935 the provision 
of wholesome and attractive literature has engaged the attention 
of government, missions and literary agents in England. The 
setting up of a literature committee for Northern Rhodesia, 
the publication of a monthly newspaper, Mutende, and the 
establishment of a book depot in the Copper Belt are significant 
of the keen interest taken. Competitions arranged by the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures have done 
a great deal to stimulate African authorship. 

But the provision of literature alone will not create a reading 
public. The success of Watch Tower literature is attributed to 
the fact that it satisfies community tastes and interests and is 
read in groups. The method may be applied to the production 
and dissemination of new literature. Books bearing on religious, 
sociological, economic and political questions of the day are an 
urgent necessity. The method of social groups and study circles 
might be used with great effect in creating enlightened opinion 
and in acting as a prophylactic against unwholesome literature. 

The primary concern of missions is radical Christianity— 
God revealed in Christ. Yet, if the Christian faith is to take root 
and thrive in Africa, it is incumbent upon missions to adjust 
means, methods and discipline to the existing culture of their 
flock, and in a contact milieu to broaden the base of activity so 
as to inducea more favourable attitude on the part of the European 
community, and strive for some integration of the creative forces 
at work in Africa—government, missions, rulers of industry 
and the host of social workers of various kinds—all of which 
constitute the modern impact of western civilization upon Africa, 
with a view to adjusting its aims and practices to the needs and 
aspirations of the African people. 

GRIFFITH QUICK 


Norte.—As we go to press the author writes: “There are various vague generalizations 
current about the low moral tone of the movement, but they need to be substantiated by 
facts before they can be regarded as valid. It would be unjust to indict a whole movement in 
the absence of documentary evidence. Meanwhile, the violent racial and political upheavals 
which it arouses and the nature of its religious teaching deserve close attention.’—Epb1Tors. 
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THE PORTUGUESE PROBLEM OF 
ADAPTING NATIVE POPULATIONS 


By EDUARDO MOREIRA 


‘THE word ‘adapting’ seems to me the one best to apply to 
all systems—ancient and modern, good or bad—to which 

conquering peoples have had recourse in their dealings with the 

conquered on different planes of civilization from themselves. 

Some conquerors have had no wish to promote the progress 
of the conquered. They have looked upon the population of the 
conquered territory as, in sort, part of its equipment, like rivers, 
mines, trees, livestock. In such cases adaptation means no more 
than that the conquered bow to their altered circumstances— 
at most, that they are tamed. 

Other conquerors have limited the desired progress to what 
will not interfere with themselves or clash with their own 
sense of superiority. This is circumscribed adapting, or adapta- 
tion strictly limited. Others again, whose vanity is of a different 
type, have sought to be imitated by those they look upon as 
belonging to an inferior race; they have produced a forced or 
artificial assimilation, which, whether deliberately or through 
ignorance, takes no account of racial peculiarities and ignores 
the contribution of each race to the common heritage of 
humanity. This, too, is adapting of a kind. 

There is, however, yet another point of view, according to 
which the subject race is deemed backward rather than inferior, 
and those who dominate seek to stimulate it. While respecting 
its characteristics they seek to contribute to its evolution 
scientifically or, let us say, humanly. 

These four systems may be described respectively as un- 
progressive, relative, assimilative and evolutive. 

The evolutive system is ably described in a monograph 
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by J. Wilbois, Head of the Ecole d’ Administration et d’ Affaires, 
in Le Cameroun (Payot, Paris, 1934). Portugal, however, has 
for some time past adopted the assimilative system, as can be 
deduced from various legal enactments, such as a decree by 
Sr Alvaro de Castro relative to Mozambique and a Regulation 
of Medical Services in Angola, which, however, did not receive 
the approval of the Minister for the Colonies. 

Although it is acknowledged that no law can be more than 
a dead letter unless it accords with custom, I can affirm that 
our manner of viewing the problem has been influenced by a 
desire that the Native should become assimilated. Clad in 
trousers or skirts, according to sex, knowing how to repeat the 
Pater Noster and the Ave Maria, able to understand and to 
make himself understood in a sort of pidgin Portuguese, possibly 
baptized but, whether baptized or not, dubbed ‘Gasolene,’ 
“Cake-of-Soap’ or something of the sort, he is uprooted from 
his tribe and people and stranded as regards his sentiments in a 
sorry no-man’s-land. 

In my ‘Open Letter to the Bishop of Angola and Congo’ 
(World Dominion, April 1935), I referred to the detribalization 
carried on by some Roman Catholic missionaries, no doubt 
with the most laudable intentions; and in fairness I must own 
that Protestant missionaries are also by no means guiltless in 
this respect. 

As upbringing is largely a matter of developing habits, and 
technical efficiency is largely acquired by imitation, so (according 
to Thomas 4 Kempis) in the higher plane religious life is de- 
veloped by ‘the imitation of Christ’; all of which perhaps omits 
to take into account human personality with its varied charac- 
teristics, and the danger involved in destroying such character- 
istics. May it not be that we have overlooked the practical 
methods of the apostles, following on our Lord’s care to address 
men in accordance with their state of being, thinking and feeling, 
so that they might be changed without their individuality being 
destroyed? Typical of our Lord’s method is what the Samari- 
tans said to their fellow-townswoman (St John Iv, 42). 

I have made a study of the Portuguese laws relevant to the 
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subject, in order to determine what is to be understood by the 
terms ‘person’ or ‘individual,’ ‘native’ and ‘citizen,’ also what 
are the stages, if any, between their social status, and I believe 
this will prove of considerable utility to missionaries working 
in the Portuguese territories in Africa. If it is most necessary 
that the few Portuguese missionaries and the many foreign 
missionaries, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, should 
thoroughly know and understand (through a study of ethnology 
and psychology) the people they seek to serve, no less do they 
need an understanding (through a study of jurisprudence and 
colonial administration) of the influences brought to bear on 
those people. 

The law should, first, take account of the individual, the 
being as a whole under the sway of his human conscience. But 
the Portuguese Constitution makes the initial mistake of dealing 
with an artificial being described as a ‘citizen,’ whether national 
or foreign (see Articles 3 and 5 and the whole of Heading II, in 
which it is implied that the ‘person or individual’—described 
in Article 6, subsection 1—of whom the law is treating is already 
a citizen).! Yet in the Colonial Act, Article 22, in which 
‘individual liberty’ is in question, the impression is conveyed 
that the term ‘person or individual,’ when applied to the 
Native, confers on him with a semblance of justice a minimum 
of human rights (Codes of Usages and Customs: Consuetudinary 
Right), these being the terms on which civilized society seeks 
contact with him. This ‘person or individual’ is the ‘Native’ 
referred to in Article 2, Heading I, and in the whole of 
Heading II of the Colonial Act, as also in No. III of the 
Organic Bases of Colonial Administration. 

Obviously, not only the citizen of the mother country but 
also the native of the oversea territory of the Empire should be 
taken into consideration. It appears to me of interest to verify 
‘whether, before the law (and also, in relation to the general 
outlook, the unwritten law from which other laws spring and 
which can override them), a person can change his social 
position as legally defined. 


1 For the various articles quoted, see Note at the end of this article-—Ebs. 
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Perhaps the following diagram will help to make my meaning 
plain: 
The Person or Individual 





| 
Before the law: a Citizen Primitive: Ve Native 2 





| 
National ® Foreign ¢ 


oC: 


| 
Degenerated <-——(Assimilated) > Civilized or Evolved ® 
(‘poor White’) 





The wording of our laws would seem to call for some 
further remarks. Does or does not Article 7 of the Constitution 
apply exclusively to natives of Portugal itself? The reply to 
this query appears to be that it depends on a definition which 
is lacking in the law. However, a careful study of the ‘civil law’ 
to which the said Article refers will yield an exact definition of 
what is meant by the term ‘citizen’; and this may be summarized 
as follows: ‘A citizen is a human being invested with attributes 
granted him by law, duties imposed on him by law and privileges 
conferred upon him by law.’ 

On the other hand, the descendant of the original inhabitants 
of territory conquered (as in Africa and Oceania) or acquired 
as a reward for services rendered (as Macao) is designated a 
‘Native.’ Of course, in English ‘Native’ does not necessarily 
mean an aboriginal, and the same is true of the Portuguese 
Indigena. But obviously in the law it stands for one whose moral 
standard, mental culture and attachment to backward social 
institutions forbid his being deemed by law a ‘citizen.’ 

Between these two conditions there is the Assimilado, who 
has come into being as a consequence of certain laws, and yet 


1 Constitution: Art. 6, No. 1. 

? Colonial Act: Art. 15, Title 2. 

3 Constitution: Art. 3, 5 and passim. 

* Constitution: Art. 3; Colonial Act: Art. 4; Organic Bases: II. 
5 Colonial Act: Art. 2, 22; Organic Bases: III. 
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more as a consequence of the social outlook of the Portuguese 
themselves. In the history of Portuguese colonization, inter- 
marriage has been a potent contributory factor to assimilation. 
Afonso de Albuquerque, the great colonizing pioneer, gave an 
impetus to this means of furthering assimilation when, in Goa, 
he granted certain privileges to Portuguese marrying Hindu 
women, with the aim of bringing into being a population of 
mixed blood which should, he thought, prove an important 
factor in the consolidation of the Portuguese Empire. 

But the Portuguese have gone further. In his book entitled 
Angola—Notas e Comentarios dum Colono, Julio Ferreira Pinto, 
attacking the colonial policy of General Norton de Matos, one- 
time High Commissioner of Angola, says: 


The mixed population of Angola is already very numerous, proving that 
our white colonists have not neglected to ‘do their bit’ towards the propagation 
of the species. The more the merrier, as we badly need to populate the land with 
our own nationals. 

Be assured, General Norton de Matos, that this is characteristic of Iberian 
colonization (see the whole of Central and South America); it is more than 
mere assimilation, it is a fusion of the races, the inclusion of new types in the 
national unit, transforming it in the course of centuries of evolution into a 
new and probably stronger type. This must ever be for small or sparsely 
populated countries the ideal in colonization, capable of developing almost 
empty territories such as Angola, or those of which the climate is unsuitable for 
white settlers, as, in point of fact, is the case of a large portion of Angola. 

Thus, being unable to forgo the collaboration of the Natives, we seek to 
attract them, instead of spurning them as have the Anglo-Saxons in North 
America and Australia, which will similarly happen in South Africa as far 
north as the climate is suitable for Whites. That they have an excess of 
population at home in Europe would seem to explain their long-standing 
repugnance for the so-called inferior races. You, General Norton de Matos, 
must be aware of this, though it may be unpalatable truth for the kindly 
chocolate manufacturers and other British humanitarians, who, being un- 
willing to see their own compatriots sacrificed in the Rand mines, approve the 
recruiting of the indispensable labour in our Colony of Mozambique (p. 369). 


The desire to turn the Natives into Portuguese led us to 
overlook the native languages—a serious mistake which it has 
been sought to remedy by including in colonial courses the 
elementary study of some of them. Roman Catholic attacks on 
Protestant missionaries for making use of the vernaculars (as 
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they themselves do also, none the less) have fanned the flame 
of ill-feeling. To-day, however, the question is no longer a 
matter of controversy, but there is still insistence on the use of 
Portuguese as the official language and that of journalism, while the 
fact that African mothers do not yet know Portuguese is ignored. 
In Julio Ferreira Pinto’s book (quoted above) he reproduces 
from Estudos sobre as Provincias Ultramarinas, by Andrade 
Corvo, the following statement by Johnston, of Nyasaland: 


One of the most unjustifiable errors in England is to accuse the Portuguese 
of cruelty to the Natives; on the contrary, they are almost always inclined to be 
too mild in their treatment of the Negro races. . . . Moreover, by Portuguese law 
all men are equal. Colour is not looked upon as a social handicap; black blood 
is not despised. If I were a black man, I should much prefer to be a Portuguese 
subject rather than one of any other nation (p. 520). 


It is remarkable how men will either generalize or withhold 
the facts of a case, according to convenience. It cannot be gain- 
said that Portuguese slave-traders (styled negreiros) shipped to 
Brazil many thousands of human beings under worse conditions 
than are in vogue to-day for the transport of horses and cattle. 
Yet, on the other hand, it should not be forgotten that thousands 
of Portuguese, both in Portugal and Brazil, treated their slaves 
as members of their families—better by far, that is, than slaves 
were usually treated anywhere else. These slaves became what 
has been termed ‘assimilated,’ and their assimilation has 
characterized the civilization of Brazil, and, even more thor- 
oughly, the social life of the Cape Verde Islands, where there is 
no vestige of a colour bar. The peoples of the Mediterranean 
Basin are naturally impulsive, which accounts for the two 
extremes in their treatment of Natives. They do not, as the 
Anglo-Saxons, make them feel they are considered racially 
inferior. 

Nowadays, our emphatically nationalist ideology under the 
New State would seek, on the one hand, to gloss over the 
hideousness of slavery, explaining it as a mere matter of policy 
aimed at controlling populations; witness the following from 
Dr Marcello Caetano with reference to Portuguese handling 
of colonial problems: 
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The territories rich in population had to supply the lack in others. Hands 
were fetched from Guinea to work in the Cape Verde Islands; thence and 
from Congo, Angola and Benguela were shipped the Negroes required for 
estates in Brazil. And, as administrators also were scarce, a brilliant staff of 
Indians was entrusted with the oversight of the factories and ports on the east 
coast of Africa. 


On the other hand, all reference to Assimilados has dis- 
appeared from the laws, and educated Natives may not figure 
as headmasters or headmistresses of schools in Angola (nor, 
for the matter of that, may non-Portuguese Europeans), accord- 
ing to Diploma No. 2598 of 26th March 1938. Considering that 
among the European Portuguese there are degenerates (‘poor 
Whites’) this decree savours of injustice. Perhaps there is 
behind it a whiff of race prejudice. I am persuaded this will go 
no further; but already it is proving detrimental to the Pro- 
testant missions, where there are many converted and educated 
Natives. 

Two items of relevant information have recently appeared 
in the Portuguese press. One illustrates an aspect of the question 
with which I have been dealing; the other leads one to suspend 
judgment, since it foreshadows changes in the law, which, 
however, cannot immediately become operative. First, in H.E. 
the President’s recent visit to Mozambique, it was considered 
that to make his reception duly impressive there must be 
gatherings in which speeches would be delivered in native 
tongues, and it was decided also to broadcast in native languages. 
Obviously, this must facilitate official approach to the Native, 
while, on the other hand, it will bestow added prestige on his 
vernacular. This is the road to the heart of the African in 
matters social, as it has proved to be in matters spiritual. 

The other item concerns a meeting of the Corporative 
Chamber in Lisbon, while at the moment the National As- 
sembly was not in session, to deal with ‘the social and economic 
organization of the native populations.’ The necessity for such 
organization is felt. What may not result from the passing of 
laws such as those at present under discussion? 

EDUARDO MOREIRA 
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Note.— The following are translations of the relevant 
Articles quoted in the preceding: 


Constitution, Article 6, No. 1. 

It is incumbent upon the State: First, to promote moral unity and establish 
the juridical order in the nation, defining and enforcing respect of the rights 
and resultant guarantees, natural or legal, in favour of individuals, of families, 
of local authorities and of organizations, moral and economic. 


Constitution, Article 3. 

The nation is constituted by all Portuguese citizens resident within or 
without its territory who are considered dependent upon the State and the 
Portuguese laws, with the exception of the rulings of international rights. 

Clause.—Strangers who visit or live in Portugal are subject to the State and 


to Portuguese law, without prejudice to what is established by international 
right. 


Constitution, Article 5. 
The Portuguese State is a united and co-operative republic based on the 
equality of citizens in the eyes of the law. 


Colonial Act, Article 2. 

It is the basic principle of the Portuguese nation to carry on its historical 
function of possessing and colonizing overseas dominions and of civilizing the 
indigenous peoples who are there to be found, exercising also the moral in- 
fluence which is constituted in the Padroado do Oriente. 


Colonial Act, Article 4. 

Nationals and foreigners living in the colonies are guaranteed full rights of 
liberty and security both of individuals and property according to the terms 
of the law. Either nationals or strangers may be refused entrance to any colony 
and either the one or the other may be expelled. 


Colonial Act, Article 15, Title 2. 

The State guarantees protection and defence of the Natives of the colonies, 
in conformity with the principles of humanity and sovereignty, through the 
dispositions of this Title and the international conventions which are in 
existence or shall be made. The colonial authorities will prevent and punish in 
accordance with the law every offence against the persons and goods of Natives. 


Colomial Act, Article 22. 

Attention shall be paid in the colonies to the stage of evolution of the native 
populations, and there shall be special statutes for Natives, which, under the 
authority of Portuguese public and private law, shall lay down juridical 
regulations for them in keeping with their individual, domestic and social 
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usages and customs, provided that these are not incompatible with morality 
and the dictates of humanity: 


Organic Bases, II. 

Full rights of liberty and security, both individual and of property, in the 
terms of the laws in force, are guaranteed to nationals and foreigners. Either 
nationals or foreigners may be refused entrance to any colony, or expelled to 
another part of the colony, or to another part of national territory, if serious 
trouble is caused by their presence to internal or international order. 


Organic Bases, III. 

The political, civil and criminal status of Natives will conform to special 
principles concerning their rights and obligations and having in view the pro- 
tection of their persons and property both individual and collective. Whenever 
in the usages and traditions of a race, tribe or other native community there is 
found to exist the idea or practice of self-government, or the administration 
of the collective interests of the community, however rudimentary, this must 
be made use of, having in view its improvement for the good of the colonial 
administration. Native customs must be recognized, so long as they do not 
clash with our sovereign rights or the principles of humanity. 








MUSLIM EVANGELIZATION: 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 
By LOOTFY LEVONIAN 


CHRISTIAN missionaries to Muslims in the past had a 

clear conception of their task. Their message chiefly 
concerned those things which differentiated Christianity from 
Islam, such as the Christian doctrine of God, the Person of 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Bible, the Atonement and so forth. 
Lately this emphasis on Christian doctrine has been changing, 
due partly to a new understanding of the relationship of Islam 
to Christianity, and partly to the restrictions put on Christian 
evangelistic activities in Muslim lands. Consequently we now 
see Christian workers making an effort to adjust evangelism to 
the new situation, with less emphasis on Christian doctrine but 
more on Christian conduct and ethical teaching. 

But Christian ethics are closely connected with Christian 
Faith, and to separate one from the other would be fatal. The 
life of love to our neighbours is inseparably connected with love 
to God. We can live a life of forgiveness toward our enemies 
only if we have received forgiveness for our sins from God. 
We need a new conception of God as well as a new ethical 
teaching. But this raises a great difficulty for the Christian worker 
in his actual service to-day. How can he combine the two without 
giving offence to the Muslim? Almost every missionary in Muslim 
lands is confronted with this problem at the present time. This 
is quite evident in the reports of the Near East Christian Council 
and the conferences held in Delhi and Madras recently. What is 
the right approach to Islam? 

Having this question in mind, I made a special effort to 
visit important Muslim centres in Iran and India before the 
Madras meeting, and had interviews with Muslim religious 
leaders, with the purpose of understanding the basic difficulty 
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of the Muslim mind regarding the Christian Faith. I met many 
Muslim leaders in centres such as Teheran, Isfahan, Lahore, 
Delhi, Aligarh, Calcutta, Hyderabad and other cities and had 
frank discussions on problems of religion. I saw quite well that 
the Muslims had initial intellectual difficulties in regard to the 
Christian Faith, and that these had to be dealt with before any 
presentation of the fundamental doctrines of that Faith. In 
other words, the Muslim did not respond to the Christian Faith, 
because he could not understand it rightly; and he could not 
understand it rightly because he had initial psychological diffi- 
culties. Of course, I am speaking of a sincere seeker of truth. 

What are these initial difficulties? What is the root trouble in 
the Muslim mind? I should like to make a brief statement in 
this paper on this question. The root trouble is in the Muslim’s 
conception of the ‘spirit’ and ‘the spiritual,’ or in his conception 
of human personality. To the question, What is spirit? the 
Shi’ah in Isfahan, the Sunni in Hyderabad and the Ahmadiyya 
in Lahore gave the same answer. ‘ “Spirit” is a subtle matter 
(jism latif). “Spirit” belongs to the sphere of the physical, or 
the semi-physical. It is concrete; it belongs to the realm of 
the material.’ All Muslims, whatever their sect, gave the same 
answer and made the same assertion. It was evident that this 
belief was common to all the branches of Islam and basic in 
Islam; and that the term ‘spirit’ or ‘spiritual’ to the Muslim 
meant something quite different from what it meant to the 
Christian. 

The application of this basic belief to the Muslim concep- 
tion of man and God, and their mutual relationship, is quite 
clear. Man as a semi-physical being has ‘spirit’; but God, being 
non-physical, has no ‘spirit.’ So God and man are totally different 
from each other; they belong to two completely different cate- 
gories and can have no affinity whatsoever. The word of God 
in the Qur’an with regard to the creation of man—'I formed him 
and breathed into him from my spirit’—must not be interpreted 
as indicating any kind of kinship between God and man. God 
and man are essentially different, and there can be no kinship 
whatsoever between them. Spirit is something created by God, 
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as other things in the universe; therefore the word, ‘I breathed 
into him from my spirit,’ does not denote anything like God’s 
giving from His spirit to man; it simply means that the ‘spirit’ 
in man also is God’s creation and His possession. God is not 
spirit; God has no spirit; there is no spirit in God’s essence to 
impart to man. So God and man are totally different. The basic 
Qur’anic teaching about God is: ‘There is nought like Him.’ 
So man is unlike God. 

But if God and man are totally different in essence, what 
kind of relationship can be established between them? Can man 
know God at all? Can there be any religious experience in the 
sense of personal relationship with God? Is revelation possible 
at all? The prophets and apostles, being also men like ourselves 
—namely, totally different from God, without any spiritual or 
personal kinship with God—how can they claim to have received 
true revelation from God? 

The answer of Islam to these questions is again clear. God 
and man are quite unlike in essence and there can be no personal 
relationship between them. However, God is Creator, and man 
is His creation, and the relationship between God and man can 
only be on that basis. Religion is to acknowledge God as Creator 
and to obey His commandments and prohibitions. Man cannot 
aspire to anything higher than that; he is totally different from 
God. Prophets and apostles have been exceptionally chosen by 
God to receive His revelation and to impart it to their fellow- 
men. God is all-powerful. Moreover, God has endowed them 
with power to do miracles. The proof of prophetship is power 
to do miraculous acts. 

What is salvation? There is no conception of salvation in the 
spiritual sense in Islam, because man is totally different from 
God. Men cannot become ‘children of God,’ but only ‘slaves of 
God.’ 

The relation of this conception of the ‘spirit’ and the ‘spiritual’ 
in Islam to the Christian doctrine of the Person of Christ is 
again quite clear. Jesus as a human being is essentially different 
from God and cannot be called ‘Son of God.’ To call a man 
both human and divine is illogical, absurd and blasphemous. 
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Man and God, the human and the divine, are in two totally 
different categories and cannot be united in one being. A being 
is either God or man; he cannot be both. 

One might go on studying and analysing the Muslim faith 
from this point of view and see its basic difference from the 
Christian Faith, according to which man can become a child of 
God, because man is akin to God spiritually. There is much 
difference between God and man, but spiritually they are one. 
God is spirit and has given man of His spirit. God has created 
man in His likeness, therefore God and man can have personal 
relationship and in fact man can approach God as his Father. 
All this is incomprehensible and absurd to the Muslim mind, 
because of his non-spiritual conception of the spiritual. It is 
exactly like the case of Nicodemus, the earnest rabbi, in his 
conversation with Jesus. He believes that Jesus is a teacher come 
from God, because Jesus has done those supernatural acts called 
miracles. But when Jesus interrupts him and calls his attention 
to the spiritual realm by telling him that he must be born anew 
of the Spirit, Nicodemus is simply bewildered. ‘How can a man 
be born when he is old?’ ‘How can these things be?’ And Jesus 
answers: “That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which 
is born of the spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, 
ye must be born anew.’ Nicodemus could not understand what 
Jesus meant by ‘the spirit,’ so he marvelled. 

This is the root trouble in the Muslim mind also with regard 
to the Christian Faith, its doctrine and teaching; and evangelism 
should first of all aim at awakening the Muslim to the reality 
of the spiritual as understood by Christianity. Christianity is 
essentially a spiritual religion, a fellowship with God in spirit, 
and in order to help the Muslim to understand it his conception 
of the ‘spirit’ and ‘the spiritual’ should be lifted up from the 
physical or semi-physical to the truly spiritual realm. Only on 
the basis of man’s sharing personality with God can the chasm 
between God and man be closed and the way opened for mutual 
fellowship in spirit. Without doing this, all teaching and preach- 
ing of the Christian Faith will remain fruitless. Perhaps this is one 
of the main reasons why the Christian message has not found 
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response in the Muslim mind. In education the teacher’s problem 
is not merely to know the subject-matter and impart it to his 
pupils, but also to understand the pupils’ mind and make his 
presentation accordingly. This is essential in efficient education, 
and evangelism is education in the spiritual realm. It may be 
true to say that the Christian apologists and evangelists have 
been zealous to impart the Christian Faith to the Muslim, but 
have not taken into due consideration the initial difficulty of the 
Muslim mind. Perhaps we as Christians have been too confident 
of our message, and apt to find the fault in the Muslim rather 
than to question our aims and methods in evangelism. It is time 
to look into our work and examine our own ways and see if we 
can find some better way for more efficient service in the kingdom 
of God. 

This paper is a call to do this, and I hope to present a fuller 
discussion of this problem in a new book to be published shortly 
in London. 

Lootry LEVONIAN 





THE FUTURE OF ISLAM" 


YY RITING with somewhat special reference to the French 

dominions in North and West Africa, Fr Perbal, the 
well-known Roman Catholic missionary, is concerned with the 
problem of the apparent assimilation of certain rather picked 
Muslims into European civilization: How deep does it really go? 
Is it only a superficial top-dressing? How far can western civiliza- 
tion penetrate Islam? The Muslim world, he maintains, 


is not entirely impervious to the material advantages of western civilization 
and it is relatively open to its philosophic and social doctrines, to its happiness 
if they are frankly Christian, and to its unhappiness if they systematically leave 
out God, and all the more so if in their madness they dispute Him. 


He sees a double problem: the penetration of Muslim life 
through the European spirit, which is relatively easy, and the 
assimilation of the soul, which, in spite of appearances, is making 
no headway. He is aware, too, of the danger of doing more 


harm than good, for if the civilization presented to the Muslim 
world is a godless one, we are making matters worse, because 
we are evolving ‘an Islam emptied of the only spiritual 
values which give it constructive force.’ He suggests that to bring 
about ‘an alliance between the incommensurable reserves which 
exist for withstanding the Christian West and the material re- 
sources handed over by that West itself for its own destruction’ 
would be suicide. 
The Muslim, he goes on, 


is only willing to westernize to the extent of not giving up his dreams of the 
pre-eminence and supremacy of Islam at least in the political sphere; he adopts 
from the advances of civilization everything that can supply him with the 
means of fulfilling these dreams; his plan is to swallow and digest as much of 
our culture as possible in order the better to withstand us, and nothing fits in 
better with this programme than western, paganized, secular and above all anti- 
clerical civilization. 





1 An epitome of articles contributed by the Rev. Fr A. Perbal to Les Missions Catho- 
liques, Nov. 1, 1939, pp. 446-50; Nov. 16, pp. 460~7; translated by M. Sinclair. 
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He feels immune from any danger from such a civilization 
precisely because ‘it is deprived of that spiritual element to 
which he is opposed with every fibre of his being’ and protected 
by the very fact that Christianity is entirely absent from it. 

Fr Perbal emphasizes that 


the worst gift that can be made to the world and to Islam is the so-called benefit 
of secular education. It may be rejected with horror by the fervent Muslim, 
but it will be embraced, to its own downfall and subsequently to ours, by those 
who have no dearer wish than to ask arms of us in order one day to wipe us out. 
In the first case we reap the profoundest contempt; in the second, we are open- 
ing the way for the triumphs in the future of an Islam which will be all the 
more pitiless for drawing its spirit of revenge from the political defeats which 
have made its one-time flourishing states into European colonies. 


The whole of Islam, moreover, hangs together. We may 
laugh at the Ahmadiyya movement’s somewhat childish vision 
of a Spain once more a Muslim fief, but we must not forget 
that the whole of North Africa thrilled to the call of the Palestine 
Arabs. 

In illustration again of the Muslims’ capacity to pick and 
choose what they like from secularism, Fr Perbal summarizes 
Algeria’s understanding of the benefits of anti-clericalism: 

From the Front Populaire they have only retained what they could use 
against France; brought to them chiefly by teachers, communism pleased them 
much less for its content than for the opportunity which it afforded to make a 
noise and obtain reforms. . . . ‘No, the Muslim cannot, is not and will not be 
communist. Everything prevents it. His origin, his religious conception, his 
spiritual training, even his character, make a democrat of him, called to develop 
within the framework of the will of God, which he acknowledges and to which 
he submits. . . . If he lets himself be tempted by extremist movements, it is 
because he is suffering and wants to act like everyone else; it is above all because 
care is taken to conceal from him what dangers to his dearest conceptions lie 
hidden within these movements.’ (Author’s quotation from René Serrier, 
writing in En Terre d’Islam, 1936.) 

The western-educated Muslim complains that, for all his 
diplomas and his exterior conformity, the higher positions under 
French rule are not open to him because he refuses to become 
naturalized, a step which in his eyes would deprive him of his 
personal status as a Muslim. Western secularists condemn this 
attitude as ‘superstition which a little secular education will soon 
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sweep away.’ The author again quotes from En Terre d’Islam 
(1935): 


We have been giving secular education in Algeria for a hundred years and 
nothing has been swept away. They want naturalization and the right to vote, 
while retaining the essential element of Islam; an obvious proof of the fact 
that the greatest degree of civilization that has been obtained has not drawn 
them away from Islam, and that, to their minds, civilization is a means destined 
to help them to equalize the races, for the maintenance and strengthening of 
Islam, in other words, it is a weapon against the Occident. 


Fr Perbal draws the conclusion that 


no civilization of a secular, pagan and anti-clerical character can succeed, both 
because it irritates the masses attached to the Koran and to the Muslim faith, 
and because it only provides the élite with a means the better to combat a world 
that is supremely hated and despised. 

Only two courses of action remain, therefore, possible: individual penetra- 
tion through a rapprochement of souls, and collective penetration through the 
presentation of a civilization that is really western, impregnated with a profound 
Christianity. 

He stresses the need for a friendly approach that will gradu- 
ally break down age-old prejudices and that will meet the Muslim 
on his own ground as an equal without any implication of 
superiority. The need, in fact, is for extreme tact and patience. 


We must approach him as brothers who love him and understand him or 
who are at least trying to understand him; we must put into this approach, and 
into the outcome of our relationships, all the sympathy of which we are capable 
and we must prove to him our desire to form with him a friendship the solidity 
of which will be cemented by a series of contacts; and we must have all the 
appearance of friends who know how not to put themselves above him, but who 
put themselves near him, alongside of him, as it were, on a footing of equality. 


The author recognizes the dangers in this method of approach 
and quotes the criticism that was levelled at M. Louis Massignon, 
an apostle of rapprochement between Islam and Christianity, 
for making use of the medieval parable of ‘The Three Rings’ 
(i.e., links in a chain) in such a way as to appear to be putting 
the Muslim, the Jewish and the Christian faiths all on the same 
level, whereas he had really used it for purposes of differentia- 
tion, but at the same time showing where the points of contact 
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and of harmony were to be found. In support of him Fr Perbal 
says: 

We must at first continue along the lines of seeking for the apparent agree- 
ments that connect us with Islam. With a delicacy that is alive to the real 
dangers presented by these tactics, and carefully reserving the sovereign rights 
of the revealed doctrine, we have to base our attitude on this spirit of brother- 
hood, being careful first of all to establish a fusion of hearts and to remove all 
pretext for their being closed against us. In the strictest loyalty of a Catholicism 
which has nothing to cut down from its capital of faith, the hand of charity is 
held out in a gesture of appeal, setting aside but not abolishing divergencies 
and misunderstandings and suppressing, in reciprocal relations, thoughts of 
superiority and inferiority, emphasizing solely the very pleasant mutual situa- 
tion which is expressed in the word, universally loved and understood, of 
‘brothers.’ 

Later on, if we have succeeded in maintaining and strengthening relation- 
ships, we shall be able to show that this gesture of the outstretched hand did 
not mean that we were giving up spiritual treasures . . . or that we were in- 
different to the benefit of the true faith and of its effects in the soul; and we 
shall be able to set out frankly, fully, although progressively, what we have not 
in common, not for division and separation, but to strengthen still further the 
sympathy of souls that are ready to respond. 


The Muslim refuses to respond because he is suspicious. 
He is suspicious because he feels his faith being aimed at. He 
hates all kinds of change, and if changes are imposed on him by 
authorities, his submission is only a pretence. He entirely rejects 
changes proposed to him, however skilfully, in the name of a 
superior doctrine. They are not for him. Fr Perbal tells the 
story of a White Sister’s long and patient medical treatment of 
a desert nomad, hoping, if not for conversion, at least for recog- 
nition that Christianity was less false than her patient had 
supposed, only to be told, in appreciation of her kindness, that 
‘with so many virtues, what a pity you are not a Muslim!’ 

He quotes, again, an instance of a deep friendship formed 
between a Jesuit priest, serving in the 1914 war, and his Algerian 
orderly, which was broken as soon as the priest broached the 
question of conversion. The Algerian only expressed regrets that 
the Frenchman could not think of embracing Islam, and that 
their friendship was at an end. You must bide your time, in 
fact, before discussing what separates and divides. The prelim- 
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inary approach on a basis of simple brotherhood and equality 
may be a very much prolonged one, but it is not waste of time. 

Fr Perbal examines the tremendous spiritual deficiencies in 
the Muslim faith: the exaggeration of the distance between God 
and man; the restriction of the sense of the relationship between 
heaven and earth to formalist gestures; the dulling of the con- 
science and of the sense of wrongdoing and of reparation; the 
deadening of the sense of responsibility for others; belief in a 
blind destiny. He finds corresponding defects in a Muslim’s 
exterior life: indifference to public cleanliness and hygiene; 
intellectual surrender, ‘that absence of curiosity which recalls 
the deliberate inertia in the face of the decrees of God and of 
external contingencies’; the whole amazing, and to the Christian 
shocking, combination of an accumulation of religious processes 
and ritual acts with complete sensual enjoyment, in 


a world of negligences, contradictions, deficiencies, the source of which is to 
be found in the absolute sterility of the devotion shown to God, which, while it 
seems so powerful and so striking, stops short in its effectiveness at concern 
for gestures and bodily attitudes, in the single act of prayer. 


In this context, the Christian has a special part to play, in 
trying to improve the relationship of these souls to God, pre- 
senting Providence in a nearer, more paternal light; in readjust- 
ing the Muslim’s sense of right and wrong and of the need for 
repentance and reparation; and in inculcating the idea of God’s 
mercy. Much, Fr Perbal maintains, could be done on these 
lines, which, without yet removing the Muslim from his own 
restricted domain, would enlarge his spiritual horizon and his 
conception of the future life. A new meaning will have been 
put into what were previously sterile gestures and purposeless 
rites. 

Anyone, it is admitted, who tried to go any further or any 
more quickly, would almost certainly risk compromising every- 
thing: 

To speak against Muhammad, to teach the Trinity and the Incarnation would 


only result in driving the Muslim back into his hostility; he would at once be 
up in arms and would refuse to listen to us further; his suspicions would be 
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aroused and he would read into our words a desire to lead him into apostasy. 
All subsequent effort would be rendered useless, both as regards the individual 
thus repulsed and as regards those around him. . . . An attempt of this kind 
would see put up all round it the thorny hedge, thick and hostile, of Muslim 
pride wounded to no purpose. 


In view of the difficulty, in such conditions, of an approach 
through the clergy, Fr Perbal stresses the immense opportunity 
for ‘Catholic Action’ in Muslim countries, for a ‘horizontal’ 
approach, through the actual example and influence of laymen, 
showing neighbourliness and charity towards the Muslims they 
employ, and actually exemplifying the life they are trying to 
teach. He admits that any number of errors have been com- 
mitted, through ignorance, in handling Muslims, and that in 
trying to be sympathetic we have often only given the impres- 
sion of being weak. (That, he suggests, is why a man like Lyautey, 
with his policy of justice and firmness, stands out so remarkably 
in North African history.) He laments the constant ‘blue funk’ 
shown, in official quarters, of having trouble with the Muslims, 
and the consequent restrictions on apostolic activity. He criti- 
cizes strongly the French government’s habit of upholding 
existing Muslim law on this point or that. In doing so, it has, 
for instance, retarded the emancipation of the Muslim women. 
For years, he points out, jurists, missionaries, ethnologists and 
experts on various subjects have been showing up the miserable 
fate of women in French West Africa, a fate which is not im- 
proved by the fact that the French government only allows the 
natives the common law, which is that of paganism, and the 
Koranic law. And he goes on to show that it was only the decree 
which the French government brought in in 1939 that gave girls 
and widows the right to refuse marriages arranged for them 
by their families. Previously, even women who had become 
Christian, and had had a glimpse of better conditions, could 
be reclaimed and married off at the will of their pagan or 
Muslim relations, and the law upheld the claim. 

Fr Perbal urges that his fellow-churchmen should be among 
the first to study the problems connected with the approach to 
Islam, and to help break down the defeatist attitude which 
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regards it as an unapproachable and unconvertible field. He 
recommends that the compulsory study of Arabic should be 
maintained in the seminaries of Algeria. He admits the need for 
real specialists and recognizes the efforts made in this direction 
in Algeria by the Institut des Belles-lettres arabes, which is train- 
ing some of the younger of the White Fathers in such a way 
that ‘they will end by having an Arabic culture of such a kind 
that they will finally be capable of living in exclusively Muslim 
surroundings.’ He also comments on the contribution of certain 
Christian colonists, whose life of practical example he describes 
as ‘Catholic Action at its best.’ He pays high tribute to the White 
Sisters 


who are carving out the trail and leading the way, and who are able very quickly 
to win the Muslims’ confidence, calling forth their respect, even conquering 
their affection and devoting themselves without expecting any return to the 
care of the Muslims’ sick bodies and ragamuffin children. They bring into 
this special world the idea of charity through the love of what is good, in that 
spirit of fraternity which is so well understood by a people among whom the 
terms ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ are so frequent and so filled with meaning. 


The author admits the justice of the criticism that in some 
Muslim regions, notably in India and Malaya, missionaries and 
sisters are seen actively and zealously at work, but never at 
prayer, and he urges the missionary value of ‘the spectacle of 
contemplation or the presence of contemplatives’ and the need 
for a large number of monasteries consecrated to prayer, and 
distributed all over the Muslim’s world, 


in order to show him that he has not the monopoly of constant supplication, 
of homage to God. Nothing will better preach the truth of Christianity than 
this living proof that, with us, prayer is the habitual act of religion, crowned by 
the eucharistic sacrifice, the essential act of thanksgiving offered by Christ 
present at the centre of His mystical Body. 


And following on his conviction of the spiritual effect, quite 
apart from its example value, of Muslims being surrounded by 
Christian prayer, Fr Perbal expresses the view that the conversion 
of the Muslim world will come about on a large scale rather than 
by individuals. 
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In the meantime, he reiterates, let us go slowly, delicately. 
‘Let us not force them. Let us not even hurry them. May they 
see one day, and may they as far as possible see it all together, 
that Muhammad has given them only part of the truth, one ray 
of the patriarchal light.’ 


M. SINCLAIR 




















CHRIST AND VILLAGE EDUCATION 


By MASON OLCOTT, Px.D. 


(CHRISTIAN education, like the Good Shepherd Himself, 

brings life and life more abundant for body, mind and 
spirit. Jesus ‘grew in knowledge and stature and in favor with 
God and man.’ By His life, teachings, death and resurrection 
He enables men and women to develop as He developed and to 
share life as He shared it. We Christian teachers seek to grow 
like the Master Teacher and to learn the secret of His radiant 
love and holiness. 

Paul the missionary clearly describes the process, means and 
goal of true education: ‘Be transformed by the entire renewal 
of your minds, so that you learn by experience what God’s will 
is, namely, all that is good and acceptable to Him and perfect’ 
(Romans xt, 2). The process is one of transforming the char- 
acter and entirely renewing the mind. The means is learning 
by experience, for education is experience leading to more 
abundant experience. It is a quality of living that leads to more 
healthy, more reflective, more social and more purposeful 
living. The goal of Christian schools is to enable all those 
entering them to learn by practice God’s will, whatever is 
good, acceptable to Him and perfect. 

Before dealing with the distinctive ways in which the oecu- 
menical Church of Christ can reorient village education in terms 
of rural life, let us have clearly in mind what are the prevailing 
rural needs and opportunities. The typical peasant in mission 
lands, except Japan in some particulars, has the following 
needs. He is gripped by fear of drought and flood, of plant 
diseases and pests. He is desperately poverty-stricken, debt- 
burdened, having poor tools, wretched livestock and no land 
or a little plot depleted of fertility. Much of the year he is un- 
employed because no man hath hired him. He is quickly attacked 
7 epidemics and is often devitalized from being ill fed, ill 
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clothed, ill sheltered and ill doctored, and having no sanitation 
or pure water supply. He is isolated from many contacts by 
long distances and exceedingly poor roads. He is bound by his 
timorous, narrowly conservative group, which will not change 
its age-old customs (some of which have become anti-social) 
unless better ways have been clearly demonstrated. He has been 
‘usually neglected, frequently exploited and many times despised,’ 
to use the words of the great Dr Butterfield. The villager is 
generally illiterate and ignorant of all science, even of his own 
rights, fatalistic, superstitious and full of fear. 

On the credit side, what opportunities has the villager? 
Most of ‘the rural billion’ of our globe lead simple, quiet, stable 
lives, open to the kindly approaches of friendly visitors. On 
such lives can be grafted the life abundant, not by forceful 
imposition but by organic growth. Teachers can develop the 
elemental experiences of rural adults and children into more 
abundant experiences. A further great rural opportunity arises 
from the fact that farmers around the globe are deeply religious, 
because they are dependent on immense natural mysteries and 
uncertainties, constantly see the works of God’s hands and are 
workers together with Him. Also the peasants are relatively 
unspoiled by the sordid industrialism, giddy speed and frustrat- 
ing materialism that have been engulfing the world’s urban 
youth. Since most villagers live close to the holy earth which 
belongs to the Lord, they can easily understand the homely 
parables, humble life and tragic death of Jesus the Galilean 
peasant and feel that He specially belongs to them. 

What special contribution can the Church make toward 
securing village-centred schools? Let us consider in turn: 
village children’s development, community adult education, 
rural leadership training. 

First, village children’s development is the pivot of the 
school. My heart grieves when I see God’s little ones subjected 
to schooling which is devoid of joy, divorced from the riches of 
rural life, deadening. Even in many mission schools in India 
the boys and girls grimly burden their memories with useless 
information in an unnatural, hothouse atmosphere. The usual 
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subjects are merely traditional, unsuited to modern conditions 
and to India’s pulsing national life, and unadapted to rural 
needs. They tend to uproot children from the villages and 
transplant many to the towns where they can have no roots. 
In spite of recent improvements, the teaching methods are often 
formal, monotonous, inefficient and without appeal to the 
children’s constructive and creative tendencies. The teacher is 
all too frequently the petty tyrant of the schoolroom, trying 
to put himself on a pedestal above his pupils and their 
parents. 

Schools carried on in Christ’s Spirit can do much to remedy 
such tragic conditions by providing activities that are more 
healthy and that involve more vital knowledge of the environ- 
ment as the Heavenly Father’s creation. They can guide their 
children to practise good health habits with genuine satisfaction, 
to improve the sanitary conditions of their schools, homes and 
villages and, by means of demonstrations and dramas, to rouse 
the villagers to co-operate in public health measures. I have 
seen pupils buy a mirror and combs for the school and take 
charge of the cleanliness and neat appearance of all the children. 
The pupils can also be led from illiteracy in nature to under- 
stand, use and shape their environment through the intelligent 
practice of school and home gardens and industrial arts. A 
most promising educational revolution in this direction has been 
strongly advocated by Mahatma Gandhi, but the question 
arises whether the pupils’ products should be used to help 
support their teachers. Several of the outstanding examples of 
the use of handwork for educational ends are found in Christian 
schools. 

How can Christian village education help boys and girls 
forward into more reflective experience? The worst obstacles 
that block clear thinking are fear, prejudice and cramping 
customs. Not secular education, but Christ can banish these 
from the minds of those who receive Him. His promise is ex- 
tended to all: ‘If you abide by what I say . . . you will under- 
stand the truth and the truth will set you free.’ A teacher who 
thinks will stimulate thought in his pupils by setting before 
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them vital village problems and having them search for the 
necessary facts and reach their own conclusions. Reading can 
be taught not as an end in itself and not as a means for hard 
memory exercises, but as the means for gathering materials for 
thinking. Interesting useful booklets on rural questions may be 
comprehended and reflected upon. Children may be guided to 
love God with their whole minds actively functioning. 
Education is life which leads to friendlier, more co-operative 


~ life. Intimate comradeship among pupils and between them and , 


their teacher is more valuable than any information that can be 
learned by heart. Such fellowship can best be cultivated through 


deep respect for other personalities as brothers and sisters for , 


whom Christ died. From this can be developed more gripping 
standards of moral behaviour and new habits of wholehearted 
co-operation with others for community welfare and the King- 
dom of God. Practice forms far more effective moral training 
than isolated periods of ethical instruction. This is possible by 
giving the children village-centred enterprises to carry out. In 
Moga 

responsibility is placed upon the boys. Each must contribute his share to the 
common good. The life is kept as simple as possible and close to village con- 


ditions. The boys do their own cooking, washing and mending. They care for 
the cattle and keep the grounds in order.? 


Village education can become more purposive by getting 
boys and girls working together on some common project, such 
as making a clean model house. The Moga school has blazed 
new trails in the effective use of projects not only for mission 
but also for government institutions. Where God’s Spirit is 
allowed to guide and empower people’s lives, He forms in them 
ever stronger and more social purposes. 

All kinds and grades of rural schools need to be reshaped 
in this way to serve the whole community. Boarding schools, 
as training centres for future leaders, are specially important. 
Much leeway has to be made up, particularly in boys’ schools. 
Co-education has great possibilities at the elementary stage. 
Ushagram in Bengal stands out as an institution where boys 

1 Richey, Some Experiments in Indian Education. 
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and girls are educated in a rural atmosphere through experience 
well integrated with the surrounding rural life. 

Secondly, community adult education is the other side of 
the medal, equally essential in ministering to distressed villagers, 
for educated children are pulled down by the dead inertia of 
illiterate parents. If a school is fully Christian it will lead the 
whole neighbourhood to help itself in actively improving its 
life and livelihood. The Christian teacher will seize every 
deficiency in health and sanitation as a God-given opportunity 
to assist his brothers and sisters. He will also bring farming 
experts to demonstrate better methods on plots where the 
villagers will see them daily. The proper care of the millions of 
livestock is also vital to India. Since agriculture occupies only 
from three to seven months a year, every peasant requires a 
subsidiary craft to follow during slack seasons and at times of 
the day when he and his family have nothing to do. Rural workers 
can make meaningful the contacts that villagers have with their 
environment through weekly markets to which neighbouring 
farmers come regularly. Dramas have also immediate appeal, 
for they are India’s accepted method of adult education. Easy 
and popular tunes will ‘catch the attention, grip the memory 
and circulate in all the villages, literally singing themselves into 
the minds and eventually into the hearts of people,’ as said our 
friend, K. T. Paul. 

Since villagers are utterly conservative through fear of the 
future and ignorance of outside affairs, the teacher can share 
with them his courage and impartiality and thus lead them to 
cultivate their minds according to the mind of Christ. When 
they are bound by antiquated customs, he can enlarge their 
vision to include present realities and hidden opportunities. 
One way is to share with them the free power that literacy 
gives. Of India’s population over five years of age, only eight 
per cent are literate. Pleasant and easier methods are required 
to overcome the illiterate’s overwhelming sense of inferiority 
and discouragement. Such methods have been broadcast by 
Dr F. C. Laubach during his visits to many lands and now by 
his thrilling book, Toward a Literate World. The movement 
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is spreading like wildfire in the nationalist provinces of India. 
In Bihar 450,000 adults are reported to have been made literate 
in 1938; in Bombay 16,000 volunteer teachers were enlisted in 
the summer of 1939. 

One of the teacher’s most valuable services is to lead the 
different classes and families of the village to co-operate as 
friends for their common welfare. A properly managed co- 
operative society educates its members in business-like habits, 
mutual trust and concerted action. 

The Christian teacher can also guide his fellow villagers to 
cast aside their apathy by showing them enterprises of God’s 
Kingdom in which they can pool their hardest efforts to good 
purpose. 

In all such endeavours we must enlist the enthusiastic help 
of the adolescents who are now so seriously neglected. Boy 
scouts and girl guides have even more important roles to play 
in the country than in towns. In training the next generation 
women have an even more vital part to play than men. For this 
reason the splendid and courageous leadership shown by the 
All-India Women’s Conference is a source of joyful inspiration. 

In any kind of community education the village must be 
treated as an organic whole, not as a patchwork of broken 
fragments as heretofore. The rural Y.M.C.A.s in India and 
James Yen in China have proved that it is possible to maintain 
a comprehensive program with the different parts carried out 
simultaneously. Dr Butterfield gave notable leadership in the 
formation of similar rural reconstruction units. The freeing of 
Doctors Laubach and Butterfield for expert service throughout 
Asia and Africa are two of the most strategic measures that the 
missionary enterprise has ever taken. They may be shaping 
world history for the better long after more spectacular steps 
have been forgotten. 

In the third place, sound policies of rural leadership training 
are essential to implement this far-reaching rural Christian , 
program. Well qualified, responsible, enthusiastic leaders must ~ 
be found and developed at every educational level. Volunteers 
are required among the villagers themselves, men and women 
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able to accept responsibility. Rural Gospel schools during 
slack seasons, like those arranged by Kagawa, are one of the 
best means for training them and inspiring them with great 
visions. Christian rural teachers must be far more rigorously 
selected and thoroughly trained under rural conditions, in 
practice as well as in theory. They must be prepared to become 
appreciative, inspiring leaders who encourage independence of 
thought, not stern taskmasters who will confine their pupils to 
narrow, stereotyped patterns. 

In our Union Teachers’ Training School at Vellore we 
have found that short annual periods of rural service and practice- 
teaching are indispensable. Though many of our men come from 
agricultural and industrial schools we train all our students not 
only to teach but also in gardening and weaving. College teachers 
and students can furnish effective volunteer help during the 
long vacations, provided that they are competently led. One of 
my highest privileges was to live three summers with such men 
and women who were carrying on a comprehensive, Christian 
rural program. This short rural contact has drawn many of 
them to devote their lives to the villages. Rural pastors must 
also throw themselves heart and soul into the great task of 
building ‘a rural civilization Christian to the core.’ Adequate 
preparation requires participation during their seminary course 
in a broad program of rural service—economic, hygienic, 
recreative, social and civic. After they are in service they should 
be brought together for short courses on improved rural practice 
and group work. 

One of the most serious obstacles to redirecting the world 
Christian enterprise into God-directed rural channels has been 
the fact that most district missionaries (both nationals and those 
from other lands) have made no adequate study of rural life and 
sociology. This training is offered in America at such places as 
Cornell and Hartford, but far too few accept the offer. Can we 
not all open our eyes to the compelling necessity for careful 
preparation for all rural missionaries? 

How can we develop responsible rural leadership in persons 
from villager to missionary? Leadership is the ability to impart 
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to others the experience that deepens into more abundant 
experience. We can carefully select the more intelligent and 
promising men and women who are rurally-minded and eager 
to invest their lives according to God’s effective strategy. We 
can develop good health, the ability to promote health and the 
power to understand, use and transform the environment as 
the Father’s handiwork. We can expose their minds to Christ 
and let Him free them from fear, prejudice and cramping 
custom. We can teach them to think for themselves by present- 
ing them with many practical problems to solve, calling for 
their best powers of observation and judgment. We can also 
share with them through continued, intimate association the 
highest standards, farthest visions and deepest experiences we 
have ever known in Christ. By loyally co-operating with them 
we can let them know the supreme happiness of investing, 
losing and forgetting self in furthering God’s Kingdom. We 
can furnish them with satisfying practice in developing ever 
broader and more social purposes and carrying them out with 
the help of friendly counsel and supervision. In so doing we 
can lead them to accept larger and larger responsibility in 
squarely facing more and more difficult problems under the 
constant guidance of God’s Spirit. Thus they can know and 
share with others the quality of experience that issues in more 
healthy, reflective, social and purposeful experience. 

Whatever we do for the countryside let us establish a few 
strong demonstration centres from which good practices can 
be spread. Let us strive to make all our work, even though on 
a small scale, of such high quality educationally and spiritually 
that it will fulfil God’s great purposes and be acceptable to 
Him. The path of rural community pioneering lies open for our 
world-wide Christian forces to follow in the footsteps of the 
Christ who ministered without stint to the multitudes. God 
grant that all of us may grow more and more like the Good 
Shepherd who gave His life that ‘the rural billion’ might have 
life and have it more abundantly. 

Mason OLCOTT 

















FIRST THINGS FIRST IN MISSIONS 
By H. S. F. ROSSITER 


MENISTERS whose task lies overseas do not always find it 

easy to keep abreast of recent theological literature, even 
when its importance is obvious for their own particular job as 
missionaries to non-Christian peoples. Nevertheless, even those 
living in the more obscure parts of the mission field have not 
been able to escape altogether the influence of current trends of 
thought, and such books as Dr Kraemer’s monumental work on 
The Christian Message in a non-Christian World and Dr Flew’s 
recent Fernley Lecture on Jesus and His Church have caused 
some of us to examine afresh the nature of the work we are doing 
and the value of our impact as a Christian mission upon the 
pagan environment in which we live. 

It has been one of the weaknesses of modern Protestantism, 
overseas as well as at home, that it has frequently obscured the 
idea of the Church and concentrated its energies upon secondary 
things. An enormous part of our resources in time and thought 
as well as in men and money has been devoted to Christian social 
activities, and while in theory we have based those activities 
upon the gospel of the grace of God, the vital connexion between 
them and the theology from which they received their initial 
impulse has not always been apparent. 

In oversea work this obscuring of the vital issues is an ever- 
present but subtle danger, and particularly is this so where, as 
in various African territories, there is a close alliance between 
government and mission activities. When large sums of govern- 
ment money are available in return for government-directed 
activities in mission education it is not easy in practice to avoid 
giving the impression that the main task of the Church is to be a 
civilizing agency and an ally of government in maintaining the 
policy of benevolent autocracy. While it may be admitted that 


such a policy is one that makes for ease of control and for com- 
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parative contentment if not for full development of personality 
among native peoples, it ought continually to be emphasized 
that the Church is not necessarily committed to support of the 
current policy of government because some mission activities are 
supported by State funds. 

Yet the chief danger does not arise from any tendency of 
government to exercise undue influence upon mission policy, 
but rather from the temptation, with which missionaries them- 
selves are faced, to concede to the government-aided part of 
their work an importance which its place in the general scheme 
of mission activities does not warrant. The danger is serious, not 
only because missionaries are sometimes over-influenced by the 
subtle flattery of being treated as collaborators with government, 
but also because the secular emphasis upon outward results has 
too largely moulded missionary policy in recent years. 

In the revulsion of feeling from the narrow view of missionary 
work which restricted its activities to the attempt to commend 
a purely individual salvation, missionaries have too frequently 
conceived their task as that of being the pioneers and teachers of 
a new social order which they have labelled Christian, but which 
is in reality only European. They have paid lip-service to 
theism, but their real enthusiasm has been for a disguised 
humanism which had for its ideal the improvement of the 
physical and mental environment of backward peoples, and which 
placed its faith in the efficiency of its educational methods 
rather than in the awakening effect of a vital Christian life. 

Missionaries like other people are the children of their own 
age and are just as prone as others to interpret their idealisms 
in terms of their own national culture. Yet the characteristic 
enthusiasms of European life are not necessarily the laws of the 
City of God. While it is true that European culture had its origin 
in an environment influenced by the early Christian Church, 
few would dare to claim in these days that Europe is a Christian 
continent, or that its present civilization is in accordance with the 
mind of Christ. European missionaries, therefore, need to be on 
their guard against the assumption that the Christianizing of a 
primitive people involves the reproduction of European social 
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custom, or that it can be brought about by European efficiency 
flavoured with Christian sentiment. 

The real test of mission activity is the extent to which 
emphasis is placed upon God and upon life enriched by contact 
with the unseen spiritual world, and conversely the strongest 
criticism of much of our mission work is that it suffers from a 
subtle distrust of its own Gospel. Without doubt such a criticism 
would be indignantly denied by the great majority of present-day 
missionaries. It would be pointed out (and with truth) that our 
great educational institutions are full of religious activities, and 
that the staffs are exclusively composed of people making a 
Christian profession, that our village centres on occasion produce 
eager preachers capable of stirring intense emotional enthusiasm 
amongst their people, and that our leading missionaries have 
great influence with government and are able to press for many 
valuable social reforms. 

Yet, in spite of these important and necessary activities, it 
has to be admitted that they infrequently produce the supreme 
result: the majority of mission adherents are not outstanding for 
saintliness of character. They are, in the main, law-abiding and 
respectable members of their own community; individuals 
amongst them not infrequently take the lead in schemes for the 
improvement of the social life of their racial group, but they do 
not stand out from the mass as pre-eminently men and women of 
God. They are not plainly members of the ‘divine community’ 
living by the standards of God in the midst of the world. There 
are of course exceptions, and every mission can point to those 
whose experience of the grace of God is sincere and certain, but 
these are not the normal products of mission activity. 

A study of the typical demands upon missionaries by native 
adherents confirms this point of view. Unconsciously they have 
absorbed from missionaries themselves their convictions of the 
relative importance of material and spiritual gain. Where a 
mission expends a large part of its energies upon providing for 
those who can afford it an education that in the view of most of 
its recipients is chiefly valuable as a passport to the best paid jobs 
in the local labour market, and where its other obvious pre- 
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occupation is the raising of an ever-increasing local income, it is 
not surprising that self-interest and financial gain loom large in 
the thought of those within its area of influence. So it has come 
to pass that in place of the pagan Africans of olden days, who in 
spite of their barbarism were always acutely conscious of the 
spiritual world, there has arisen a new generation not less pagan in 
outlook, whose religion isan uneasy mixture of old superstition and 
new Christian dogma, but whose chief interest is in the material 
gains that follow from education and European habits of life. 

It may be admitted freely that these demands for economic 
security and for more civilized habits of life are not in them- 
selves to be condemned, and no one will deny that they have a 
legitimate place in the full Christian life, but it is disquieting and 
ominous that amongst mission adherents these material desires 
loom so much larger than does any desire for that guidance in 
spiritual things which it is the supreme purpose of a Christian 
mission to supply. 

A superficial view of the problem may lead to the conclusion 
that the remedy is to be found in a new emphasis upon dogmatic 
teaching and a more careful attention to the work of catechumen 
classes. Undoubtedly a greater appreciation of the value of 
theological training for the indigenous ministry and other local 
agents would improve the quality of the Church in Africa, but 
the problem is too big to be solved by a mere improvement in 
the training of local leaders. 

A much deeper reform is needed. The Christian mission, by 
its deeds as well as its words, must show that it puts first things 
first, and must be prepared to put its house in order before it 
can hope to reproduce in Africa a ‘divine community’ that will 
spread and grow by virtue of its own inherent life. 

What will this involve? First, a re-examination of the personal 
life of the missionary himself. For the African, the exponent of 
Christianity is pre-eminently the European missionary, and the 
supremacy of the spiritual world will not be reasserted in the 
mind of the African adherent until he sees it supreme in the 
whole life and work of the one who speaks to him of the Gospel. 
For the pagan mind coming into contact with missionary in- 
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fluence, it matters comparatively little whether the European 
advocate of Christianity is or is not a brilliant preacher, an 
efficient administrator, or even an avowed champion of native 
rights ; what matters far more is the spirit and attitude of the 
foreigner in his personal relations with individual native people. 
The influence of the most sincere and earnest missionary may be 
destroyed by hastiness of temper, by impatience with native 
difficulties, or by a dictatorial attitude; the shrewdness of the 
native mind infallibly makes the judgment: ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’ 

But, important though all this is, it will not be enough unless 
the doctrine of ‘first things first’ is applied to missionary admini- 
stration as well as to personal conduct. One would like to see a 
little less attention given by missionary administrators to the 
question, ‘How much are we doing?’ and considerably more to 
the question, ‘What are we achieving?’ It is not by the multi- 
farious activities which are reported upon year by year that the 
value of a mission must be judged, but by the degree in which it 
succeeds in revealing God to pagan minds and demonstrating a 
divine quality of life. 

Although one could not substantiate the crude charge that 
missions are consciously seeking quantity rather than quality, it 
is difficult to escape the conviction that much of our activity as 
missionaries is a mere ‘beating the air’ which leaves us exhausted 
but does not advance the kingdom of God. 

At the beginning of this article reference was made to the 
concentration of missionary energies upon humanitarian activities 
and to the ever-present danger of losing the vital connexion 
between these and their proper source in God, and one feels that 
it is this European weakness for ‘doing’ rather than ‘being’ that 
vitiates so much of our work in mission lands to-day. Has not the 
time come to examine our programmes afresh, not to see how 
much more efficiently they may be worked or how much extra 
may be packed into them, but rather to discover how far they 
are relevant to our supreme task of ministering to the souls of 
men whose greatest need is to know God ? 


H. S. F. RossiTer 





THE MISSIONARY TRAINING OF 
MEDICAL MISSIONARIES 


By JANET WELCH, M.B.E., M.B., B.S. 


‘He paper is based on personal experience in East Africa. 

From observation on the spot I want to point to some of 
the qualities and equipment which seem to me necessary for a 
medical missionary who is to give his contribution adequately 
to building up a Christian society in the country to which he 
goes. 

The keynote of our medical contribution is service. We do 
not go primarily as teachers or evangelists but as practical 
workers to demonstrate Christianity in action in daily work— 
which is simply demonstrating love to one’s neighbours. Service is 
the purest form of love that we can give; and it is that pure spirit 
of service, free from secret desire for recognition or gratitude, 
which should be fostered in training medical missionaries. It is 
the very spirit of Christ who, when teaching love of one’s neigh- 
bour, Himself demonstrated love in action by first washing the 
disciples’ feet. Not till afterwards did He say (not, ‘Ye ought to 
love one another,’ but) ‘Ye also ought to wash one another’s 
feet.’ 

Dirty, lowly, unpleasant, uncomfortable service—the mission 
hospital with its all-day-and-night service stands for that. It 
is its great asset over other forms of missionary service. The 
European meets the African not as a superior by virtue of his 
knowledge and culture, not as an equal, but as a servant. 

In the course of missionary training there should be kept 
in mind the reverence with which we medicals, doctors and 
nurses, regard our profession. Giving a presidential address 
to a medical audience in March 1939, the Minister of Health, 
Mr Walter Elliot, opened with these words: 


The profession of medicine is one of the most highly individualistic of all 
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professions. The relationship between doctor and patient is a highly individual 
relationship with something of a religious character, even though the doctor 


has long ceased to be actually a member of the priesthood as he was in earlier 
times. 


That is the secret. It is a sacred calling absorbing all our 
mind, heart and powers. 

Missionary training, while emphasizing this contribution of 
service, should also show how to apply the teaching of Christ 
on this aspect of Christian living. While we work we ought to 
be able to explain the Christian message in the act. In teaching 
medical students we should constantly explain the Christian 
ideal that lies behind and is a reason for all medical service. 
At the hygiene talk in the village we should not teach health 
measures simply from the point of view of the health and benefit 
of the individual, but demonstrate the Christian ideal of help- 
ing the community: the family and the new generation. In infant 
welfare clinic talks, while we instruct the mothers in healthier 
ways of feeding and caring for children, we must also point to 
the Christian ideals of home life, the Christian parents’ responsi- 
bility for their children’s spiritual development as well as their 
physical health. In the men’s social welfare clubs we must trans- 
late the team spirit and fair play, the Red Cross training and so 
on into terms of Christian service to the community. This 
practical application and teaching of Christian ideals in the 
ordinary course of our work is easier for us practical-minded 
medicals than conducting set Bible classes and evangelistic 
services. We are at our best in action, working while we talk. 

Welfare work, which is a comparatively new branch of 
medical service, has a valuable contribution to make to the 
Christian community. Missions have in it a magnificent new 
instrument for building up Christian family life, which is apt 
to be a weak side of the Church’s life. It includes contact with 
the young parents’ group, training of Christian midwives, 
care of the mother before, during and after the birth of the 
child. The regular contact with the mother in the infant welfare 
clinic, over a long period, provides excellent opportunities 
for teaching Christian ideals in home life. Since the develop- 
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ment of our welfare work amongst men as well as women | 
have become aware of a need for information and literature of an 
altogether new kind. Parents ask to be taught together, they ask 
for sex instruction to pass on to their children. There is a demand 
for teaching on home economics, on the Christian attitude to 
debt and to saving, on the Christian ideal of the dignity of 
work, on the Christian attitude to politics, on the guidance and 
upbringing of children. There is opportunity in these parents’ 
groups for both men and women medicals to make a contribu- 
tion of great value in building up Christian family life. 

Again, in welfare work one learns some of the innumerable 
customs relating to birth, death, puberty and so forth, many 
of which are still retained by Christians and many of which, 
especially in matriarchal organizations, tend to weaken Christian 
family life. Of these customs the Church knows too little, but 
regarding them the medical missionary ought to be able to give 
opinions of value to the Church. 

In the parents’ group the medical missionary finds it simple 
to impart sex instruction. Modern psychology has taught us 
that the sex instinct should be treated in exactly the same way 
as the other instincts, and that control, not repression, of all 
the instincts should be learned from the early years of life. 
But, to begin with, the young parents need teaching about the 
simple scientific facts of physiology and anatomy regarding sex 
and marriage. They must be helped to build up the Christian 
family ideal and to train the child in the home from its earliest 
years in the control of all the instincts and their sublimation 
through the Christian ideal. 

These scientific facts and the application of Christian ideals 
can be given without necessarily any attempt to relate them to 
old tribal initiation teaching—which is not so much sex instruc- 
tion, as we understand it, as instruction in the sex sanctions and 
tabus of the tribe. These customs are based on false premisses, 
fear and magic, and however great is the desire to retain some 
of them alongside Christian teaching, they are bound to dis- 


appear with the advance of scientific education and the spread 
of medical facts. 
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The above are some of the ways in which medical mission- 
aries can help to strengthen the life of the young Christian 
community. 

But in considering the training for such a contribution the 
medical policy of missions must be more clearly defined than 
it usually is. The poverty of our medical contribution to what 
we believe is the very heart and centre of our work is perhaps 
due in part to the vagueness of medical policy. There is needed 
a clarification of aims and an alteration of methods to meet 
modern needs and problems. 

There are roughly two types of medical missionary work 
at the present time in Africa. First, there is the small, badly- 
equipped, pioneer hospital, staffed by one doctor, or one doctor 
and a nurse, which gives first-aid surgery of the casualty clearing- 
station type and dispensary treatments. Here itinerary and 
hospital work are alternately served, each to the detriment of 
the other. If successful at all, the work steadily and inevitably 
increases, but medical policy makes no provision beforehand for 
increased staff or funds. With increasing work an attempt is 
still made to deal with every branch of medicine and surgery; 
itinerary work is gradually squeezed out; less and less can the 
medical missionary find the time and leisure necessary for the 
more specifically religious side of his service. 

The second type is seen at the larger training institute, 
which has several Europeans on its staff. The full-time, more 
advanced medical activities of the better-equipped hospital of 
this type do not permit of any itinerant work. Here again, there 
is increased success with no plans made beforehand to meet 
the expanding work, or to control or limit it. 

In working out a more clearly defined policy, modern trends 
in medicine must be taken into consideration with some know- 
ledge of government medical policy. A complete reorientation 
of thought has taken place in tropical medicine during the last 
ten or fifteen years, with a reconstruction of medical adminis- 
tration as the result. The first epoch of scientific tropical medicine 
was opened by the marvellous researches of Sir Patrick Manson, 
one-time missionary and one of the great saviours of man- 
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kind in that by his discoveries that insects were the possible 
carriers of many tropical diseases the tropics have been made 
habitable for Europeans and for modern developments in ad- 
ministration, business enterprise and missionary effort. There 
followed from that theory the discovery of the cause and treat- 
ment of nearly all the major tropical diseases of the world. 

During the last decade tropical medicine has entered a new 
phase—that of attacking the second line of enemy trenches, as 
it were. It has turned its attention to preventive medicine, the 
vast problem not of the cure but of the prevention of infectious 
and insect-borne diseases, and also the prevention of the de- 
ficiency diseases due to malnutrition and avitaminosis. These 
are problems of education in daily living rather than of treat- 
ment of the sick: education in the knowledge of the functions of 
the organs of the body in optimum surroundings and with the 
optimum diet for health and work, and above all instruction in 
the care of the new generation both pre-natally and post-natally. 

A third field for preventive medicine is, in Africa, the 
investigation of witchcraft. Fear of magic and witchcraft— 
which paralyses every activity of life, undermines physical 
health and atrophies reason and thought—is responsible for 
countless abnormal mental states. The investigation of witch- 
craft must be undertaken by medicals, amongst others, because 
of their knowledge of drug reactions, hypnosis and so forth 
which play a great part in black magic. 

A government doctor has recently given great help to the 
medical students of our hospital at Blantyre, in elucidating for 
them some of the procedures used in local witchcraft and so 
removing fear of it. His own investigations were made possible by 
his medical training. Following his medico-legal work in cases of 
proved ritual murder he won the confidence of one of his own 
medical hospital assistants who at the same time was practis- 
ing as one of the ufiti leaders of the district. This is a form of 
witchcraft in which the crime of murder is imposed on each 
member, followed by the ceremonial raising of the corpse and 
eating the flesh at midnight. The doctor was permitted to attend 
the ceremony unknown to the performers, on condition he had 
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drops put into his eyes—the described reaction of which he 
recognized as being that of a midriatic drug. His somewhat 
extensive knowledge of hypnosis enabled him to evaluate much 
of the proceedings. 

Medical missionaries ought to make a valuable contribution 
in unmasking witchcraft, for the teaching of scientific truths 
along with the presentation of the Christian Faith can best set 
free the whole man to attain his fullest personality. 

To meet these new trends in medical science modern 
medical organization is taking place. Government medical 
administrations first realized that lack of funds, personnel and 
trained native helpers makes any wholesale treatment of the 
sick impossible in the present generation. They then tried to 
decide which aspect of the innumerable branches of medicine 
were the most urgent. The following are now included in 
government schemes: first, the training of native medical assist- 
ants. Secondly, emphasis laid in this training on methods of 
preventive medicine, with instruction to lay groups such as 
chiefs and headmen. Thirdly, welfare work for the health of 
the new generation. Fourthly, closer co-operation with agricul- 
tural and forestry departments, as seen for example in the African 
Welfare Association of heads of departments in Nyasaland, also 
in the first nutrition survey of the colonies, sponsored by the 
Colonial Office and the British Medical Council, which includes 
agricultural, dietetic, botanical and anthropological experts as 
well as doctors. 

Fifthly, there is the organization of medical units, consist- 
ing of a large central hospital at a strategic point in the country 
and small district units radiating from it. The central hospital 
with an adequate European staff would have some training 
organization and would be fully equipped with modern surgical, 
electrical X-ray and other apparatus. The small district units 
would consist of dispensaries, with a few beds for urgent cases 
awaiting transport to the central hospital, where all major cases, 
especially surgical cases, would be treated. The district units 
would have trained native workers: midwives, health visitors, 
hygiene and sanitation instructors, and would be staffed as 
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soon as possible, according to the state of education and train- 
ing in the country. But when finally staffed all district units 
would still be supervised by travelling medical officers from the 
central hospital. 

Finally, the government scheme includes the increasing use 
of ambulances and travelling dispensaries for minor treatments 
and the collecting of serious cases. 

In the above developments are some valuable suggestions 
for reorganizing medical mission work also, and in planning 
such reorganization every possible effort should be made to 
co-operate with existing government medical work, in order to 
avoid that overlapping and waste of funds and personnel which 
can be seen in some fields. It might be possible to confine the work 
of the small hospital to certain types of work, such as maternity 
and welfare work where a nurse only was available as a full- 
time resident, or preventive work and village group teaching, 
leaving the care of the sick and their more costly treatment to 
the State. (There are districts where government has not put 
a district hospital or dispensary because of existing medical 
missionary work; this means that the mission funds are being 
used to save government funds.) 

This type of village group teaching and concentration on 
preventive medicine by medical missionaries would assist in 
the more specific medical missionary work. Small outstations 
do feel the lack of medical (as compared with educational and 
evangelistic) service. With the great improvements of roads, 
travelling dispensaries might serve a wide mission area more 
evenly and more economically than a small hospital whose staff 
of one or two is tied to routine work. 

I have outlined above the contribution which a medical 
missionary should be giving on the field; I have also suggested 
some reorganization of medical missionary work and defining of 
policy as of importance in giving more freedom to the medical to 
make his specific missionary contribution to building the young 
Christian Church. I am not, however, qualified to suggest details 
of his training for such work, but I should like to see emphasis 
laid during that training on the following things. 
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To begin with, the importance of social as well as infant 
welfare work, both for men and women medicals, as a great 
point of contact with the young Christian family. Then, the 
need for more knowledge of certain general customs of the 
country to which the missionary goes, particularly customs 
relating to birth, death, food, sex. Could not more effort be 
made to collect information concerning these in each country and 
put it into the hands of missionary candidates, as a foundation 
on which to place their own harvest of local knowledge? Could 
not book lists be sent at regular intervals to missionaries at 
work? The spate of literature on Africa, for instance, that 
appears week by week overwhelms the busy professional who 
has neither time nor discrimination to choose the wheat from the 
chaff, and yet wants to keep in some slight touch with new 
developments and new thought. A short, reliable, recommended 
book list with a résumé of the contents of the books would be 
a great help. 

Thirdly, a clearer understanding should be given to the 
medical candidate of the types of medical work to which he 
may be called and their respective and different contributions, 
as, for example, teaching, hospital and pioneer district work. 

And finally, above all, emphasis should be laid during 
training on the doctor’s contribution of unremitting service in 
a spirit of passionate love for human beings. 

JANET WELCH 
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SprriruaL VALUES AND Wor_p Arrairs. By Sir ALFRED ZimMERN. London: 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 1939. 

Tue Twenty Years’ Crisis: 1919-1939. An Introduction to the Study of 
International Relations. By E>pwarp Haucett Carr. London: Macmillan. 
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Tue Ipea or A CurisTIAN Society. By T. S. Ettot. London: Faber and Faber. 


§8. 1939. 
Tue CHRISTIAN ALTERNATIVE TO WoRLD CuHaos. By Luman J. Suarer. New 


York: Round Table Press. $2.00. 1940. 


I’ would be strange if the minds of Christian people were not exercised 

upon the problem of escape from the mutual annihilation which 
modern war threatens, to a more peaceful and stable order of world 
existence. The above-mentioned books are but a selection from many 
more, but among them they raise most of the crucial questions. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern’s book is a series of lectures given in the faculty 
of theology at Oxford—a new and pleasing venture for that faculty. He 
is concerned to help those especially who are to be Christian ministers to 
understand some of the things necessary to them if they are to think and 
speak with intelligence about international affairs. Professor Carr, in a 
much larger and more solid work, brings both academic knowledge and 
long practical experience of the work of diplomacy to his task, which might 
be briefly described as the ‘debunking’ of utopianism. Mr Eliot, whose 
English prose is a constant delight, in a lecture given at Cambridge seeks 
to state, for the benefit of those who realize that a choice must be made 
between a pagan and a Christian society, what are the principal elements 
in such a society. Dr Shafer, writing out of the experience of a missionary 
but with a clear gaze at modern America, sets the oecumenical fact of 
the Church against the warring national sovereignties of our day. 

Out of this wealth of material it is not possible for a reviewer to do 
more than select those elements which seem to him most characteristic 
and also most significant. All these books are to be seriously commended 
for study. It is safe to say that any intelligent Christian, who knew a little 
but not much about the machinery of international life and had become 
suspicious of nostrums, would emerge from the study of these works 
perhaps sadder, certainly wiser and it may be more prayerful. 
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Sir Alfred Zimmern has some valuable things to say about the danger 
of setting our hopes of international readjustment too high, and in 
particular about the acknowledged evil of treating the League of Nations 
(what is said applies much more now to the conception of Federal Union) 
as if it were an instalment of the Kingdom of God. It is piquant to read 
his remarks about utopianism in view of the fact that in Professor Carr’s 
book he is cast for the role of Utopian Number One (or if not Number 
One, then certainly Number Two or Three). He is excellent upon the 
danger, to which probably the clergy are by reason of their work and 
training peculiarly susceptible, of urging lines of action upon general ideal 
principles, when the concrete detail involved in every action may be such 
as to make the desired action not good but bad. He is sound on the need 
to face realistically the fact of power in the life of states. His closing chapter 
on colonies is excellent, and he says some things that ought to be widely 
pondered about the subordination of the mandate idea (exceilent in itself) 
to the sovereignty of the mandatory powers. He does not spare the British 
talk of a “League policy’ which was really a policy harmonious with British 
interests, and his description of race-prejudice as ‘pigmentation escape 
mechanism’ deserves a long life. 

It is no criticism of Zimmern’s book, which is relatively slight, to say 
that Professor Carr goes a good deal deeper. His is a brilliant and in 
certain respects a dangerous book. It ought to be made compulsory reading 
for all members of the League of Nations Union, of Federal Union and of 
their equivalents in the United States, for they will escape its dangers and 
will profit by its astringent criticism. All schemes for a better world 
order must face the kind of criticism of which Professor Carr is a master. 
The core of his book is the discussion of utopianism and realism; the two 
contrasted types of thought and outlook are reviewed historically as a part 
of the history of ideas, and their practical outcome demonstrated in a way 
that is almost unanswerable. Utopianism is shown to assume two main 
forms. There is the utopianism which results from the ignoring of the 
stubborn realities of life, notably the necessity of power to any effective 
political structure, and from the assumption that things go wrong either 
because men are stupid or because they do not apply to public affairs the 
ethical principles which are acknowledged as binding upon individuals. 
There is the utopianism which arises from the failure, or the refusal, to see 
the subtle ways in which national interest (the same is true of class interest 
within a national society) conditions thinking, so that what are conceived 
to be assertions of abstract truth are in reality screens or cloaks for national 
interest. 

This kind of stuff is painful reading, and as it is aimed mainly at the 
British mind it is as well that it is a British thinker who has dared. 
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Such utopianism is the root of that ‘perfidiousness’ or ‘hypocrisy’ of 
Albion of which the British read with amused tolerance for the continental 
mind. Here the reader will be shown by the delicate surgery of Professor 
Carr just where his most cherished internationalist dogmas and ideas came 
from. He will be shown how the ‘harmony of interests’ underlying free 
trade looks to the poor country that is a primary producer; he will be 
shown how it is the strong and satisfied nations which can afford an 
‘internationalist’ policy; he will be convinced of the shoddiness of thought 
that lies beneath so much of the talk about world states and international 
tribunals. 

As we have said, this is a kind of criticism to which the architects of the 
new order must submit themselves. But this is not to say that Professor 
Carr can be allowed to get away with it all. It is a dangerous book, for 
reasons of which the author is aware. Realism as a medicine for the 
utopian is one thing; realism as a sanctification of the status quo is another. 
The author makes reference to the dangers of the realist attitude: 


Consistent realism excludes four things which appear to be essential ingred- 
ients of all effective political thinking: a finite goal, an emotional appeal, a right 
of moral judgment and a ground for action (p. 113). 


These dangers are admitted, yet the weight of the book is thrown so 
powerfully against the utopians that it is to be doubted whether it does in 
its total sweep make enough room for the place which the moral determina- 
tions of men must and do play in the course of events. The continual jibing 
at Professors Toynbee and Zimmern is so unfair and, indeed, taken in 
relation to the bulk of their work, so preposterous, that it may be taken 
as more indicative of Professor Carr’s mind than the verbal acknowledgment 
he makes of the dangers of a consistent realism. He is much indebted to one 
of Reinhold Niebuhr’s books, Moral Man and Immoral Society, but he 
should carry his study of the prophet further. 

The truth lies in the tension that must exist in the Christian mind 
between utopia and realism. To plan as if men were good but stupid, as 
if the world were not sinful but only needing organization, is condemned 
by Christian realism. To accept the evolution of history as the last word, 
and to eliminate the moral appeal and the ideal aspiration from the life of 
societies, is condemned by Christian utopianism. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern, to some extent, and Mr Eliot and Dr Shafer, to 
a much larger extent, bring into the picture the fact of the Christian 
Church. Dr Shafer’s book is guilty of a good deal of the generalized 
idealism of which Professor Carr is the enemy, and it lacks a sufficient 
knowledge of the European problems it discusses, so that too many facile 
judgments are offered. But it is refreshingly ‘realist’ about the United 
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States and about the peace movement therein, and it claims, and properly 
so, that in the fact of the Christian Church, an oecumenical rather than an 
international society, there is to be found not merely an aspiration but a 
present reality, to be taken into account as men look round the world for 
signs of anything living and operative in which hope may be found. 
Dr Shafer’s book contains some useful weaving together of the ideas of 
the Oxford and Madras meetings. 

In Mr Eliot’s book an attempt is made to go beyond assertions of the 
importance of the Christian faith for the life of the State, and to show what 
a Christian society would look like, what would be its main outlines, its 
necessary basic structure. Mr Eliot deals with the nation alone; it would 
be interesting to read his answer to the question: How much identity of 
fundamental idea and principle is necessary to a federal union of sovereign 
States? (Dr Shafer, curiously enough, plumps for a world government 
without raising the question of radical differences in mores.) But Mr Eliot 
sees that modern England is neither a Christian nor a pagan State; it is a 
neutral State in which Christianity is tolerated. Such neutral States, he 
thinks, must go one way or the other; they must become really pagan, 
or they must become Christian societies. In a Christian society he would 
distinguish between the Christian State, the Christian Community and the 
Community of Christians. 


Among the men of state you would have, as a minimum, conscious 
conformity of behaviour. In the Christian community that they ruled the 
Christian faith would be ingrained, but it requires, as a minimum, only a largely 
unconscious behaviour; and it is only from the much smaller number of 
conscious human beings, the community of Christians, that one would expect 
a conscious Christian life on its highest social level (p. 28). 


Mr Eliot refrains from discussing how such a Christian society could 
be brought into being, and his book is notably deficient in any recognition 
of the emotional side of all such great change as he envisages. But he would 
deny that he is utopian. He is saying to us that we have to choose between 
paganism and Christianity; that if we take a good look at paganism we 
shall prefer even the irksomeness of Christianity; and that if we do decide 
that it is a Christian society we want, here are the minimal requirements. 

The reading of these books, and others like them, powerfully impresses 
upon the mind the urgent and grave duty of Christians to develop within 
themselves a fuller understanding of the Church and a richer use of its 
fellowship. It is realism and not utopianism that dictates this. If schemes 
of world order are going to break down for lack of an ethos, a common 
moral commitment beyond the bounds of the nation-State, has not the 
ie | of which we have seen glimpses and visions at Oxford, Edin- 
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burgh and Madras something to contribute? For while the Church’s face 
is set toward eternity and its life is an earnest of the Kingdom, it is also a 
testimony to men of the truth about themselves and their life and the 
purpose for which their Creator made them. The final realism is that 
which sees not only what men and human societies are, as the sad tale of 
history unfolds, but also what they were created to be and are daily being 
redeemed that they may yet be. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANs, Herts. 
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A HIsTory OF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. Volume III: THREE CENTURIES 
OF ADVANCE, A.D. 1500-A.D. 1800. By K. S. Latourette. New York: 
Harpers. $3.50. 1939. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18s. 1940. 


Ww this third volume one-half of Dr Latourette’s gigantic task is 

done. Its most striking feature is not the wide range of its historical 
scholarship; to that his first two volumes (reviewed here in January 1938 
and October 1939) have accustomed us. Text, footnotes and annotated 
bibliography continue to recall the intensive and extensive research of 


the great masters. The book is an encyclopaedic survey of facts, skilfully 
marshalled, condensed, interpreted and summarized. If the writer him- 
self can say of the growing complexity of his story that 


the materials with which the scholar must deal become discouragingly volu- 
minous, the number of cultures he must know far greater, and the task of 
summary far more difficult (p. 53), 


a reviewer must add that here is not only the building of a master-work- 
man but also a vast quarry of materials, not easily accessible to those 
for whom it is of vital interest and importance. 

The fact that this third volume ranges from China to Peru explains 
and justifies its repetitions and occasional discursiveness. Others may 
write more succinct monographs, but their debt to Latourette will be 
inevitable for a long time to come. No student of theology who is bound 
for the mission field can afford to neglect this historical verdict on the 
labour of his predecessors; nor fail to learn much from the strength and 
weakness, the testing disappointments and triumphs, of their achievement. 

The most striking and valuable feature of the book is its complete 
freedom from that spirit of the partisan which is so easy and notorious 
in this field. In his judicial account of the abounding energies released 
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by the Reformation and the Counter Reformation, Dr Latourette writes 
neither as a Roman nor as a Protestant, but from the standpoint of the 
missionary. The comprehensive sweep of his vision gives to these three 
post-mediaeval centuries a perspective which is too easily distorted by our 
preoccupation with great personalities and events in Europe. He is con- 
cerned less with Luther, Calvin and Loyola than with Vitoria and Las 
Casas, Kino and Xavier, Joseph de Anchieta and Vieira; with Penn’s 
‘holy experiment’ and Muhlenberg’s slogan, ecclesia plantanda; with 
Francis Asbury and Jonathan Edwards, the Mayhew family and David 
Brainerd. Indeed, though there is no enmity like that of first cousins (an 
Indian proverb which the Bishop of Dornakal can quote effectively), this 
book is a stimulating reminder that not only the reunion of Christendom 
but also a new orientation of church history might well begin from the 
mission field itself. 

The book being virtually ‘review-proof,’ we can mention only one or 
two of its main verdicts. Latourette corrects much of the antiquarian 
idealism of mediaevalists by proving that Christianity in these centuries 
stirred the religious life of Europe and beyond more profoundly than in 
any previous period of equal duration. “The revivals which issued in 
Protestantism and the Catholic Reformation were more extensive and 
affected more peoples than any which Christianity had yet experienced’ 
(p. 374). New sects, orders and congregations were a sign of life. Chris- 
tianity was more potent in altering the political structure and ideals of 
society than ever before. 


It is probable that Christianity was more nearly effective in regulating the 
relations between states and in placing their dealings with one another on the 
basis of law rather than of armed force than it had been in the Middle Ages 
(P. 393). 


The disruption of the alleged mediaeval unity is too often exaggerated. 

Again, in spite of the notorious and ghastly methods by which Christen- 
dom often extended its empire in the continent of America, in spite too 
of ‘victories’ won for the Christian faith by means of the brutal forces of 
law, exile or extermination, the fact remains that the Christian religion 
never failed to serve as a corrective of heartless conquest and conscience- 
less profit-making. This was as true in India as in Spanish Mexico (p. 283). 


If, as seems probable, taken as a whole the expansion of Europe in these 
three centuries was a blessing and not a curse, it was chiefly because of Chris- 
tianity. .. . In protecting subject peoples from exploitation by conquerors who 
bore the Christian name Christianity was far more effective than ever before. 
. . » Never before had any religious or any other set of ideas impelled conquerors 
over so extensive areas to regard their rule as being for the sake of the conquered. 
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Since the Christian conscience can never forget the slave trade, the 
historian does well to remind us how weighty and varied is the evidence 
for the Christian fight against it. 

J. S. WHALE 

CHESHUNT COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 





MISSIONARY HISTORY 


VARLDSMISSIONEN. By J. E. LUNDAHL. Stockholm: Svenska Missionsférbundets 
férlag. Kr 5. 1939. 

KRISTENDOMENS VAG TILL FOLKEN. By GERTRUD AULEN. Stockholm: Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelsens férlag. Kr 11.50. 1939. 


OTH these books are much-used popular accounts of the world 
missionary enterprise, its history and present situation, written in 
Swedish. The authors are well qualified for this rather difficult task. Mr 
Lundahl is well at home in missionary co-operation; he has taken part in 
several meetings of the International Missionary Council and has served 
as secretary of the Swedish Missionary Council since 1916. In his young 
days he was a missionary in Congo under the Swedish Missionary Society, 
and later served his society as secretary, editor, author of popular books on 
missions and so on. Miss Gertrud Aulén is a member of the Church of 
Sweden and is an assistant of Dr Manfred Bjérkquist in the well-known 
people’s high school at Sigtuna. She has taught missions to groups of young 
people for year after year. 

There are three dangers that will not be easy to avoid in an undertaking 
of this kind. Your book may easily grow to be too big because your material 
is so overwhelmingly rich. Or, if you condense too much, you may fall 
into the style of an encyclopaedia and kill the interest of your readers by 
filling the pages with mere names and dates. Or you may sacrifice the 
oecumenical outlook, beginning perhaps with some bit of a world per- 
spective but ending with the story of one single society—your own. 

Our authors have both avoided the last danger, except in so far as the 
Middle Ages and Roman Catholic missions are concerned—Miss Aulén is 
a little more generous with the latter, Mr Lundahl with the Middle Ages. 
His book, which is in its second edition, is smaller in size, of about 300 
pages, and come at times dangerously near the encyclopaedic style. Miss 
Aulén’s book has reached its third edition; it was first published in two 


volumes, a little too bulky for its purpose. It has been shortened and is 
now a volume of 500 pages. 
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The arrangement of the material is similar in both books. First we 
have the history of the rise of the missionary societies; Lundahl has before 
that also a brief account of the non-Christian religions, whereas Miss 
Aulén brings in this material as introductory to the treatment of the various 
fields. Most of the space in both books is devoted to a survey in geo- 
graphical order of the world’s mission fields, including the historical 
development of the work and the problems of to-day. Miss Aulén, who has 
more space than Lundahl at her disposal, gives us more than thirty brief 
biographies of great missionaries and Christians of the younger Churches. 
This makes her book a ‘reader’ as well as a ‘handbook’ and increases its 
usefulness for study groups. Lists of missionary literature are included in 
both works. 

There are in both books some mistakes, which is certainly unavoidable 
in works that involve such an amount of laborious compilation. There are 
naturally differences in the selection of material. The Swedish point of 
view is noticeable in some things. But the valuable service that each book 
in its measure is doing for our mission friends lies especially in the 
broadening of the perspective of the missionary cause. My society is seen 
as only one company in the King’s big army. And to wide knowledge and 
breadth of outlook both authors add a contagious zeal for the cause of the 
Kingdom. 


Knut B. WESTMAN 
UPpPpsaLa, SWEDEN 





THREE WAYS OF THOUGHT 


THREE Ways OF THOUGHT IN ANCIENT CHINA. By ARTHUR WaLey. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1939. 


Me& ARTHUR WALEY has written an interesting book. The ‘three 
ways’ are Taoism as represented by Chuang Tsz,! Confucianism as 
seen through the eyes of Mencius and a school of thought which Mr Waley 
designates ‘Realism,’ by which we are not to understand the doctrine of 
the objective existence of universals, but a teaching that some ‘practical’ 
folk might describe as ‘robust common sense.’ 
Taoism is the religion of Tao.? But what is Tao? Mr Waley wisely 
makes no attempt at definition or explanation, probably remembering 
that ‘those who know do not tell; those who tell do not know.’ He writes: 


1 The title used for both the man and his book. 
* Tao: literally, ‘A way,’ the word used to translate Jogos in St John 1. 
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‘I have made no attempt to explain what the Taoists mean by Tao— 
because I think a better idea can be got from the anecdotes I have trans- 
lated.’ Accordingly we are given a catena of quotations from Chuang Tsz. 
All are entertaining, but at the end one feels no inclination to attempt an 
explanation of what Taoism really is. (How does it come about, it may 
reasonably be asked, that if Taoism is so vague it has had so great a hold 
on Chinese popular thought and practice? The answer is that there are 
two Taoisms: the philosophic Taoism of Lao Tzu, which probably no one 
really understands, and popular Taoism, which is nothing but a seething 
mass of gross superstitions, a general hocus pocus.) 

We may not agree with Mr Waley that ‘Chuang Tsz is one of the 
profoundest books in the world’; we shall agree that it is entertaining. 

About Mencius, Mr Waley tells us ‘the whole teaching of Mencius 
centres round the word jen, which he translates ‘goodness’ and adds that 
for Mencius it meant ‘compassion.’ It is not produced by education, it is 
the natural birthright of every one. The problem of education is not how 
to get it, but how to keep it, since it may easily be lost in ‘the rough 
contacts of daily life.’ Mencius insisted that government should be based 
on jen, but jen demands peace of mind and this again depends on economic 
security: ‘If beans and millet were as plentiful as fire and water, such a 
thing as a bad man would not exist among the people.’ For Mencius, 
apparently, there is no ‘mystery of iniquity.’ 

Many anecdotes are translated illustrating the way Mencius tried to 
get his teaching and methods adopted by rulers of the various States of 
which China of that day was made up. (That his efforts produced such 
scanty results might have led him to reconsider his fundamental doctrine 
of the natural goodness of man. This he did not do; he retired from public 
life and devoted his later years to teaching his disciples principles he him- 
self had failed to commend to rulers. For him a beautiful theory could 
not be destroyed by an ugly little fact.) 

‘Mencius’s principal opponents were the followers of Mo Tzu and 
Yang Chu.’ Till comparatively recent years Mo Tzu was unknown to the 
West and neglected in the East. Confucius taught that people were to be 
loved on a decreasing scale, ‘beginning with parents and ending with 
remote persons such as the men of Yueh.’ ‘Such a principle,’ said Mo Tzu, 
was the cause of all the wars . . . then rending China.’ ‘If men loved citizens 
of other States as much as they loved their parents, they would not consent 
to slay or enslave.’ Fairly obvious, but in answer to the not unimportant 
question: How can this desirable universal love be produced? Mo Tzu has 
no real answer. And it is just here that we are faced with the fundamental 


? Chinese dictionaries define jen as ‘that which constitutes a man’; ‘to love others with 
no self-regard is jen.’ 
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weakness of all Chinese ethical systems. The reviewer remembers a 
comment on the Confucian system made to him thirty years ago by an 
intelligent Chinese: ‘Speaking generally, the most unsatisfactory characters 
in China are the men who know by heart the whole Confucian canon.’ 

‘Realists’ is Mr Waley’s title for those who in Chinese are called Fa 
Chia (the school of law). For them government must be based upon ‘the 
actual facts of the world as it now exists.’ That seems reasonable, but we 
go on to learn that for the Fa Chia ‘right’ is what the rulers want and 
‘wrong’ is what the rulers do not want—thus all morality goes by the 
board. We are told on the book’s dust-jacket that 


realism as expounded by Han Fei Tzu finds so close a parallel in modern totali- 
tarianism that the reader . . . will wonder whether these extracts from a book of 
the third century B.c. are not in reality cuttings from a current newspaper. 

P. JENKINS 


DoLPHINHOLME 


PROFESSOR RUDOLF OTTO ON THE GITA 


THE ORIGINAL GITA : THE SONG OF THE SUPREME EXALTED ONE. With copious 
comments and notes by RupotF Otro. Translated by J. E. Turner. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 15s. 1939. 


6 re is a translation of Professor Rudolf Otto’s important studies of 

the Bhagavadgiti, a scripture which, he says, ‘in India, to a very great 
extent, occupies the exalted position that the New Testament and especi- 
ally the Gospel of St John holds in the religious world of the West.’ 
The German original was reviewed on its appearance three years ago 
(see IRM for April 1936). 

The English title, The Original Gita, is somewhat misleading, for 
Dr Otto, while disengaging from later accretions what he believes to be 
the primitive nucleus of the poem, deals fully with the whole work. We 
may conjecture, however, that what interests Dr Otto most is his isolation 
of what he is convinced is the oldest stratum of the Gita, since he finds 
there a deity that, he declares, ‘originated purely and solely from that 
numinous awareness of Majesty’ which he has discussed in The Idea of 
the Holy. This is a God who is neither the Brahman of the Upanishads 
nor the Isvara of bhakti, but ‘the God of absolute predestination’ who 
can say to Arjuna: ‘Be thou nought but my tool.’ He finds parallels to 
this deity in Job and in some utterances of St Paul. He is indeed the 
‘Wholly Other’, and the theophany of Section x1—which to many readers 
seems repellent—is the ‘awful form’ of this ‘Omnipotent and Universal 
One.’ 
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But Dr Otto gives us much more than this. His book is indeed a mine 
of conjectures and interpretations such as every student of Hinduism 
will find to be full of interest and stimulus. One appendix of more than 
thirty pages seeks to reconstruct ‘the God of the Giti’ from the various 
elements that may have gone to his making. This deity has its roots, he 
says, ‘in the mysterious predisposition of man’s spirit for something 
that is absolutely superior to the Universe.’ We find here accordingly 
‘the legitimate aspect of the unsubstantiated theory of so-called ‘‘Primitive 
Monotheism.” ’ 

Whether or not we are wholly convinced by Professor Otto’s ingenuity 
we must pay homage to his immense learning and marvel at the wide 
range of the theological interests of one who writes with authority on the 
profoundest aspects of religions as diverse as Hinduism and Christianity. 


Nico, MACNICOL 
EDINBURGH 


SOME INDIAN PROBLEMS 


ALONG THE INDIAN Roap. By E. STANLEY Jones. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s. New York: Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


1939. 
GANDHI’s CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANITY. By S. ¥ Grorce. Foreword by Sir S. 


RADHAKRISHNAN. London: Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 1939. 
Tue EpucaTion oF Inpia: History AND Prosiems. By T. N. Siquerra, S.J. 
Calcutta and London: Oxford University Press. Rs 3. 4s. 6d. 1939. 


Peewee books remind us that the Indian road to the Kingdom of God 

has still its rough places, its dangerous corners. Each of the three 
authors deserves a hearing when he contributes his counsel as to the best 
way forward. 

Certainly Dr Stanley Jones has a right to be heard. It is fourteen years 
since he published his Christ of the Indian Road and his new book is 
intended as a sequel to it. It is, like its predecessor, a very personal book 
and its strength lies in that fact. Perhaps also from that fact issue some of 
its limitations. Dr Jones has had unrivalled opportunities, of which he has 
made splendid use, of making contact with ‘the top of the mind’ of the 
awakened and educated classes in India. He describes them as ‘tingling 
with a new life.’ He speaks to them with passionate conviction of that 
which he knows and within these limits his influence is great and his 
experience valuable. It may, however, be suggested that his zeal and 
eagerness sometimes lead him astray; like Jehu he is apt to drive furiously. 

Thus he devotes a chapter to a discussion of ‘clogged channels.’ One 
of these, as he truly says, is caused by the disunity of the Church. He is 
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undoubtedly right when he declares that ‘we need union desperately,’ but 
when he proceeds to criticize severely such a movement for union as 
that which is going on in South India one can only deplore his opposition 
to it. What he describes as ‘tactual succession’ no doubt is a hindrance in 
the way of its aims, but Dr Jones’s judgment may also be hasty and not 
wholly free from prejudice. Those who for something like twenty years 
have been labouring and praying together to discover the right way are 
more likely to find it than any of us who have less faith and patience. 

Again, it is surely unfortunate that Dr Jones feels himself called upon 
to place in opposition to each other the Church of Christ and the Kingdom 
of God. He believes that the emphasis on the Church at the Madras 
meeting was a mistake and that by setting in its stead the Kingdom we shall 
‘rehabilitate perhaps the whole Christian movement.’ The Church, he 
holds, is relative; the Kingdom of God absolute. It is God Himself who is 
absolute, and because God, therefore Christ also. His Kingdom which is 
His reign over erring men belongs, as the Church does for the same reason, 
both to earth and heaven, both to time and eternity. The Church of the 
living God, the Body of Christ, is a fellowship of forgiven sinners who 
have to seek to live together as brethren, growing in the grace and know- 
ledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. So long as we live in the world there can 
be no higher or holier task for us than to learn together the meaning of 
what that fellowship may be and to seek to achieve it. Living together we 
learn and grow up to Him who is the Head. Surely that is the fellowship 
to the discipline of which we must all—high and low, learned and un- 
learned—bow our hearts, and it is such discipline, as Dr Jones is aware, 
that India needs. 

Mr George, who is a young Syrian Christian—though now ‘without 
helpful Christian affiliations’—agrees with Dr Jones in his high opinion 
of Mr Gandhi. Dr Jones considers that when Mr Gandhi fasts to attain 
his ends it is ‘the kind of coercion that Jesus exercises from the Cross.’ 
Mr George goes a good deal farther in his estimate of Mr Gandhi’s 
religious significance. With his devotion to his great fellow-Indian one 
must have much sympathy and one must hope that when the storms of 
passion have passed he may re-discover his Christian affiliation. 

Father Siqueira in his account of the education of India wisely avoids 
political questions, but is ready to give frank expression to his views on the 
education that India needs. He holds strongly that educational reform 
is the key to social and political reform. His book furnishes a useful 
account of the history of education up to the present time and some 
discussion of what its future should be. 


N. MAcNICcOoL 
EDINBURGH 
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HINDUISM OR CHRISTIANITY? 


HINDUISM OR CHRISTIANITY? A gy fos the Distinctiveness of the Christian 
= By Sypney Cave. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. New 
York: Harpers. $2.00. 1939. 


Roe® some years past in India, largely due to the sympathetic attitude 

of kindly appreciation initiated by the late Dr J. N. Farquhar in 
his interpretation of Hindu religious values, it has come about that the 
Christian evangelist has grown increasingly diffident about expressing in 
clear-cut terms the exact nature of the difference between Christianity and 
Hinduism. The tendency has been to look for points of similarity, with the 
consequence that the Christian message has become correspondingly 
colourless and ineffective in contrast. This study by Dr Cave is no less 
sympathetic and appreciative; but it is uncompromisingly severe and 
refreshingly critical. 

The book consists of the lectures which the author delivered in Oberlin, 
U.S.A., on the Haskell Foundation. It is a scholarly production, based on 
intimate acquaintance with the literature available in the field, and some 
amount of personal knowledge of conditions prevalent in Hindu India. 
The popular and non-technical language in which Dr Cave presents his 
thesis enhances its value. 

At the outset Dr Cave rightly alludes to the problem of approach, in 
that Hinduism to-day has considerably changed its emphases, due largely 
to its interaction with Christian fundamentals. The change has really 
affected religious practice, the underlying religious theory, however, 
remaining unaltered. The radical contrast between Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity comes to light only when we centre attention upon the pivotal 
doctrine of karma-samsara which basically conditions the Hindu’s idea of 
God, man and the world. It is this law of karma, therefore, from which 
should start all investigations of Hindu religious theory from the stand- 
point of comparative theology. 

The doctrine of karma, Dr Cave maintains, is primarily biological, 
not ethical. Nevertheless it has come to serve as an explanation of life’s 
inequalities and a justification of the difference of caste, affirming the 
principle of retribution as fundamental in all life. But the doctrine would 
seem to regard suffering and retribution as ends in themselves which, in 
turn, has led the Hindu to conceive of redemption as escape, unrelated to 
moral activity. Nor can God be at once real and active to one who accepts 
the principle of karma, for if God were active He too would fall under the 
karmic law. In contrast, the Christian man’s highest good is personal 
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communion with God, here and now. It lies in the knowledge of the 
decisive fact of God active in Christ for man’s redemption. 

It is true that in Hinduism also we have a number of bhakti movements. 
But in Hindu bhakti the stress is on the subjective, emotional experience 
rather than upon the nature of the object so experienced. The Hindu holds 
that the ‘image’ does not vitally matter, since the nature of the Ultimate 
cannot be fully comprehended in any case. That is why the dependence of 
the Christian on one historic figure appears to the Hindu at once the 
‘weakness’ and the ‘offence’ of Christianity. Hinduism and Christianity 
cannot be construed as teaching the same truths, nor are they comple- 
mentary interpretations of the same reality. This sounds harsh: but is 
just what the modern missionary in India does not seem fully to realize. 

The modern Hindu has all along, however, been keenly alive to this. 
Otherwise, Hinduism would have absorbed Christianity, at least in India. 
But the fact remains, though the Hindu may not be willing to grant it at 
present, that Hinduism itself is just now facing a crisis in its theology. The 
acceptance in actual practice of certain postulates of faith which are 
directly negatory of this central prius of karma-samsara in Hindu ortho- 
doxy will sooner or later eventuate in a revolutionary restatement of Hindu 
religious theory. 

At this time, especially, the Christian should maintain the distinctive- 
ness of the Christian message. Dr Cave’s study appears at a time when 
Christians need most to clarify their convictions. No Christian evangelist 
in India can afford to ignore this contribution to Christian apologetics. 


P. D. DEVANANDAN 
BANGALORE 


THE BAIGA 


Tue Baica. By VERRIER ELWIN. Foreword by J. H. Hutton, C.I.E., D.Sc. 
Illustrated. Sketch maps. London: John Murray. 30s. 1939. 


Shas subject of this monumental, beautifully illustrated but badly 

indexed monograph is the Baiga tribe which, to the number of nearly 
40,000, inhabits the forest tract on and adjacent to the upper waters of 
the river Narbada. In his final chapter the author reminds us that he is 
not concerned with moral or political questions. A scientific field worker 
like himself, he observes, should confine himself to recording evidence. 
For him, in short, the only value is Truth. It is the more regrettable that in 
certain fields of his research he has thought fit to indulge a facetiousness 
repugnant to his proposed intention. 
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Who are the Baigas? Mr Elwin inclines to the prevalent view that they 
are a branch of a non-Aryan, Munda tribe which in the distant past 
migrated from the open plains to their present jungle habitat, under 
pressure of Hindu invaders. If this is so, it is surprising that their language 
contains no Munda element, but is mostly a variant of Chhattisgarhi or of 
Eastern Hindi. In this respect they may be likened to the Bhils, who talk 
bad Gujerati. Two hundred miles west of the Baiga country, in the upper 
Tapti valley, a genuine Munda community, the Korkus, live cheek by 
jowl with Gonds, precisely as do the Baigas; yet these, though far out- 
numbered by both Hindi and Marathi-speaking villagers, as well as by 
Gonds, have retained their language intact. Language may be no safe 
guide to ethnic origin, but if the Baigas are a Munda tribe one would 
expect to find at least some traces of the Munda tongue in place-names, if 
nowhere else. In the Tapti valley such names abound. Mr Elwin does not 
touch on this and, indeed, the points of specific culture-contact between 
the Baigas and the Mundas appear to be remarkably few. The tendency to 
regard every jungle tribe of the Indian peninsular as non-Aryan aborigines 
has, perhaps, been overdone. 

Mr Elwin is the first to put the Baiga on the large-scale map of mankind, 
and has collected with infinite pains a mass of detailed information, much 
of which is of the highest value to anthropologists and students of com- 
parative religion. A large proportion of it, however, holds good of both 
the Gond inhabitants of the tract and all Hindus north of the Godavari, 
though little or no indication of this is given in the text. The section 
entitled “The Baiga Home’ (pp. 28-36), for example, reads as though a 
French author, in a monograph on the Manx of to-day, were to record: 
‘La chambre ov la nourriture est préparée (kitchen) est garnie de planches 
(dresser) pour la vaisselle et d’une cheminée doublée de fer (range ou stove) 
prés de laquelle seront pendus une poéle basse 4 longue poignée (frying- 
pan) et un ustensile du méme genre, mais plus profond (saucepan)’—and so 
forth, for many pages. 

In the so-called ‘Baiga’ tales of ‘the kindly cow’ and ‘the monkey boy’ 
whole passages might have been transcribed fom “The Talking Buffalo’ story 
recorded in 1921, for the first time, from the lips of Betul Gonds. But there 
are no Baigas in Betul, and for various reasons the possibility of the Betul 
Gonds having ‘borrowed’ from Korkus can be dismissed. Similar ‘echoes’ 
are met with in chapter x1, on myths, and crop up elsewhere when least 
expected. The Jama child, for instance (p. 227), is the lamatol tural of 
Betul, even down to his alleged liability to attract the lightning. The result 
of this neglect of the sieve is that one is pursued, through chapter after 
chapter, by doubts whether what is presented as ‘Baiga’ is exclusively or 
typically Baiga at all. This does not detract from the astonishing beauty, 
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even in translation, of many of the Baiga songs, of which Mr Elwin’s 
extensive collection is probably unique in the annals of research among 
Indian primitive races. 

No notice of this book can ignore the almost photographic detail with 
which the sexual life of the Baiga is described, at great length. The author’s 
essays in this field are characterized by a gusto strangely out of place in a 
professedly scientific treatise. They indicate that daily, unrestricted sexual 
indulgence is the main concern of every male Baiga from puberty to death. 
Not unnaturally his life is short, and probably many readers of this work 
will agree that after a brief flowering period in youth it is singularly nasty 
and brutish. Venereal disease and leprosy are rife. Apart from his hunting 
the Baiga practises no art or craft and is as dependent on Hindu artisan 
castes as any Brahman. His peculiar system of agriculture, bewar, consists 
in burning patches of forest and sowing inferior, grass-like crops in the 
ashes. 

Curiously enough, on the revival of this laborious and inefficient 
method of cultivation, which is reminiscent of ‘Elia’s’ account of the origin 
of roast pork, Mr Elwin believes the future welfare of the Baiga, and the 
survival of all that is best in his tribal culture, to depend. Debarred from it, 
he urges, he will sink to the lowest depths of degradation. This view is 
not borne out by the history of some other Indian tribes. The Gonds of 
the western Satpuras and the Bhils over large areas of the Aravallis have 
abandoned bewar long ago, to their great advantage, and the virile Marias 
of Bastar combine both shifting and permanent cultivation. A Gond head- 
man of the Berar border, trilingual in his speech, driving his five or six 
ploughs and marching to the weekly bazar with as many wives behind him, 
could ‘knock the sawdust’ out of any Baiga. He grows cotton, oilseeds, 
wheat, sorghum and pulses, werks hard, eats well and judged by any sane 
scale of values is a better man than his bewar-cutting ancestors. The warlike 
Bhils of the ‘Bhumat’ may be compared with the Maghs of Chittagong who, 
as Mr Elwin himself records, ‘have taken to the plough with enthusiasm.’ 
The chief objection to bewar, as was emphasized seventy years ago, is not 
the trifling damage caused thereby to the forest growth, but lies in the 
fact that as long as it persists nothing but inferior crops can be grown and 
no improvement in the economic status of the Baiga is possible. 

For this reason—there are others—Mr Elwin’s scheme for the forma- 
tion of an enlarged Baiga reserve, of which bewar is to be the leading 
feature, cannot be commended. In this Utopia no government officials are 
to be allowed to reside and no missionaries of any religion to ‘break up 
tribal life.’ We infer that the author’s contacts with missionaries have been 
unfortunate. He is obviously under the impression that they have learned 
nothing in the past fifty years and that their activities must inevitably 
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result in the ‘break-up of tribal life’ and the introduction of hats and 
trousers. 

We close this book with an uneasy social conscience. In the name of 
science the ragged ‘purdah’ of the Baiga has been violated and the world at 
large invited to take a good look. In circuses and Zoos the cages of anthro- 
poid apes are screened from curious eyes, at certain intimate moments of 
their occupants’ lives. Mr Elwin’s humble friends and confidants have 
been less fortunate, in this respect, than captive chimpanzees. 

C. G. CHENEVIX TRENCH 

PARKSTONE, DORSET 





VILLAGE CHURCH WORSHIP 


A Book oF WorsHIP FoR VILLAGE CHURCHES. By E. K. ZIEGLER. Foreword by 
Bishop J. Waskom Pickett, D.D. Lucknow: Publishing House. 12 as. 
Obtainable Nagpur: N.C.C. Offices; New York: Agricultural Missions 
Foundation. 25 cents. 1939. 


R ZIEGLER has made a most valuable contribution in this book 

to the great task of building up the Christian Church in the 

villages of India. I can testify from my own experience that there has 

been a deep-felt need of such a book for the last forty years. Mr Ziegler’s 

book admirably meets the need. ‘It is written,’ he says, ‘for the great army 

of devoted Christian pastors, teachers and laymen who are leading the 
toiling villagers of India through worship to the feet of Christ.’ 

The chapters on worship, its principles and materials, and its profound 
importance in the life of the Church are excellent and contain a wealth 
of instruction for Indian pastors and teachers. Twenty-five different 
forms of service are given in the last section of the book, including services 
for various occasions of importance in the life of an Indian village. There 
are also some good suggestions as to the use of Indian materials, especially 
music, poetry and drama, and an interesting report on a successful 
attempt made in the Maratha country to convert the Hindu festival of 
lights into a Christian Bible festival. 

In the introduction Mr Ziegler emphasizes strongly the profound 
importance of worship in the life of the Church, and refers to the findings 
on the subject in the report of the Commission which made a thorough 
survey a few years ago of the mass movements towards Christ in village 
districts under the able leadership of Dr Pickett: 


In those areas where the Church was growing it was invariably found that 
real and satisfying worship has a major part in the programme of the Church. 
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There it was found that the churches were making progress in spiritual living 
and had a warm evangelistic fervour. On the other hand, churches in which 


the worship of God in Christ has been neglected were almost all weak, stagnant 
and ineffective. 


This needs to be balanced by the truth, strongly emphasized recently 
by the Bishop of Dornakal, that worship becomes formal and cold where 
it does not issue in vigorous evangelistic work—worship and work were 
inseparable in the life of Our Lord and of the Apostolic Church and they 
cannot be put asunder without disaster. 


HENRY WHITEHEAD (BISHOP) 
Catcot, READING 





NEW-TYPE TESTS IN INDIA 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE Use or New-Type Tests IN InpiA. By E. W. MENZEL. 


(Teaching in India Series, v1.) Bombay, Calcutta and Madras: Oxford 
University Press. Rs 3. 1939. 


A reviewer who has passed through the phase of opponent and pro- 

ponent of the ‘new-type test’ and has arrived at the stage of cautious 
approval may be pardoned if, while recognizing the merits of an excellent 
book on the subject, he nevertheless feels impelled to warn the novice 
against too ready an acceptance of the new-type test as a substitute for 
the old. 

It is true that Mr Menzel has stated that ‘new-type tests are not 
meant to supplant entirely the essay-type,’ but the impression left after 
reading the chapter on the nine advantages and the two limitations will 
certainly be that the case for the new against the old has been proved. 
It would be a great loss to Indian education if enthusiasts for reform 
were to accept that verdict uncritically. It is the reviewer’s considered 
opinion that where there has been strict adherence to the new-type test 
in America education has suffered, in some cases seriously. Admittedly 
the old-type test has its defects. The remedy for those defects is not 
ruthless elimination of the examination but intelligent improvement. 
To the educator the all-important consideration is not the examination 
itself but the kind of thought and imagination the examination en- 
courages. Would he agree that the teacher should ‘use the contents of a 
“standardized test” as a kind of syllabus in his teaching’? If he were wise, 
he would resist that temptation at all costs. 

For the purpose for which this book has been written it can be con- 
fidently recommended. The material has been well chosen and the dis- 
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cussion is not overloaded with details. Opinions naturally differ on the 
value of certain tests that have been included; for example, it is doubtful 
whether the Seashore tests really measure ‘musical talent.’ Not all ex- 
perienced testers would agree that the new-type test is less tiring than 
the old; some would assert the contrary, for the new-type test with the 
speed factor dominant can be exacting in the extreme. Much depends 
on the purpose and significance of the examination. 

The chapter on intelligence tests gives a good general survey of that 
subject and is written in a balanced way. The discussion of Spearman’s 
‘G’ is hardly adequate, but the writer has wisely avoided the mathematical 
approach, which would only confuse the reader. In view of the very great 
harm that can be done the child when an estimate of his intelligence 
quotient gets into unwise and irresponsible hands, would it not be 
better to state quite definitely that such estimates should be kept strictly 
confidential and not be made known to anyone but the person authorized 
to use them? 

H. R. HAMLEY 

NOTTINGHAM 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE IN INDIA 


COMRADES OF THE RoaD, or Rama and Sita to-day. By L. Wintrrep Bryce, Ph.D. 
Introduction by Lady Maharaj Singh. Illustrated. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. 
Publishing House. Re 1.4 and Rs 2.4. 1939. 


5 ie S book, written by a woman with wide experience of the conditions 

of India to-day, should prove a great help to the educated youth 
of that land who are now facing many difficult problems caused by the 
rapid changes in their social life. 

Among the more advanced communities there is an increasing tendency 
for young men and girls to take a leading part in the arrangements for 
marriage, in a way which would never have been thought of a few years 
ago. The author with great sympathy and understanding deals with the 
questions which may arise, from the point of view both of the man and of 
the girl. At the same time she urges that what is helpful in the old mode of 
life should be retained and that the advice and assistance of the parents 
should be obtained. 

The question of choosing a mate is studied and the qualities necessary 
for a happy union are enumerated. The man is recommended to look for 
health in his bride, suitable education, sincerity, the capacity for growth 
and above all spirituality. The girl should expect a clean bill of health 
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in the man she is to marry and, in addition to kindness and consideration, 
a high standard of self-control in the use of money and the pursuit of 
amusement; she also should remember the need for a spiritual outlook with 
which she could be in true sympathy. 

The physiology of sex is well described by a woman doctor, and its 
spiritual aspects are helpfully dealt with in a story purporting to be that 
of a young girl starting her married life. Emphasis is laid on the need for 
give and take in the home, and for the attainment of that true harmony 
between husband and wife which will result in a growing and lifelong 
friendship. Wise advice is given about keeping expenditure well within 
the budget and also on the advisability of recreation for the wife, whose 
need for this may sometimes be forgotten. 

In a chapter dealing with the family the use of contraceptives for the 
spacing of children is considered and approved, but the need for careful 
and unselfish thought on the subject is emphasized. Reference is made to 
the training of children, but perhaps rather more might have been said 
about the joys of parenthood and of its influence on the spiritual growth 
of the parents. 

The final chapters are devoted to the marks of a Christian home and 
dwell on the fact that ‘spiritual sympathy is the very foundation of true 
comradeship,’ but the book could be used to help and guide non-Christians 
and can be recommended to educated Indian men and girls, whose 
prospects of happy married life cannot but be increased if they follow the 
guidance given. 

E. G. & H. G. Stuart 

HARPENDEN, HERTs. 





METHODISTS UNITED FOR ACTION 


Metuopists UNITED For AcTION. By JoHN R. Mort, LL.D. Nashville: Board 
of Missions, Methodist Church. 25 cents. 1939. 


HEN last year the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South and the Methodist Protestant Church 
were united into one American Methodist Church at the conference at 
Kansas City, following the example of a similar union of Methodists in 
England in 1932, one of their outstanding leaders, Dr John R. Mott, was 
asked to write this, the first mission study book for the united Church. 
It is a book of surpassing interest to Methodists the world over, but it is of 
little less value to Christians of all churches. 
19 
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It begins with a survey, in Dr Mott’s characteristic and masterly style, 
of the world situation, the conclusion of which is that the world mission of 
Christianity has not come to an end, but has ‘entered upon a new era of 
limitless possibilities.’ The united Church has a full membership in the 
United States of eight millions; in its overseas work it is employed in four 
continents and twenty-nine countries, where it has 1457 men and women 
missionaries, a full membership of 460,000 and 350,000 on trial. It thus 
constitutes much the largest Protestant missionary board in the world. 

But Dr Mott sees—none better—that bigness is as much a problem as 
an achievement, and he has a pertinent chapter on the perils of union and 
another on the price which must be paid if this vast Church is to take its 
rightful place in the evangelization of the world. He therefore summons 
the whole Church to an advance, at home and abroad, in every land where 
it is at work, commensurate with its power and in keeping with the high 
destiny to which God has called it. One cannot read the book without 
being conscious of that summons to oneself, and that is what Dr Mott 
would most desire. 


W. J. Nose 
LONDON 





TWO STUDIES IN MODERN MISSIONS 


Tue Misstonary Cuurcu: A study in the contribution of modern missions to 
Oecumenical Christianity. By W. Wirson Caso, D.D. Foreword by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. London: Church Missionary Society. 
7s. 6d. 1939. 

Tue Wuite Man’s Burpen. By Witt1aM Paton, D.D. (The Beckly Social 
Service Lecture, 1939.) London: Epworth Press. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
1939- 


wilt Dr Paton briefly discusses the contribution of modern 

missions to international relationships, Dr Cash discusses the 
contribution of modern missions to oecumenical Christianity. The note 
running through his book is that missions have created the churches and 
the churches are now creating—or better, realizing—the Church. The 
book thus naturally falls into two parts: ‘Missions yesterday and to-day,’ 
and the ‘oecumenical Church.’ 

For his picture of missions Dr Cash takes for his text and for many 
of his illustrations the remarkable work of the Church Missionary Society 
of which he is the secretary. Having shown that in India and Africa and 
the Far East there are churches of Christ, he passes to the ‘vision glorious’ 
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of the many that come from the East and the West and sit down together 
in the Kingdom of God. The gathering at Tambaram was the symbol 
and the first true expression of this world-unity of Christians. 

The book throbs with hope. God has used the missions of divided 
churches as His instrument for achieving the unity of His Church. 
There could be no such unity until there had been division. 


The Reformation did involve disruption and the break-up of western 
Christianity. But what we may have to learn is that over-centralization, such as 
obtained before the days of Luther, was not necessarily spiritual unity, but 
rather a rigid ecclesiastical uniformity from which the Church had to be 
liberated, so that ultimately it might achieve through division a new unity which 
would be spiritual and therefore comprehensive and permanent. 


Dr Cash is sure that we are at the beginning of a new missionary era, 
and it is not that he is blind to the critical nature of this age for the 
Church. He is overcoming the world of universal secularism and totali- 
tarian aggression by the faith of the Christian that no gates of the modern 
hell can prevail against the Church as long as it preserves its vitality, 
its worship and its witness in ever-increasing unity. The history of foreign 
missions has proved that ‘the Gospel can meet the needs of all races, 
that it is the power of God for the transfiguration of humanity into the 
divine likeness.’ It is, therefore, in the historic Christian tradition of the 
Church that the Good News is to come to the non-Christians of the five 
continents and the seven seas. The ‘Church universal with a world mission’ 
is the banner of the new missionary era. 

One raises two questions. Is this the day of harvest or are we still 
sowing with tears? If the new era is upon us it comes with dark storms. 
Must the Gospel come to the non-Christian only as church-fellowship 
and worship and witness? Must we not allow room also for a great in- 
digenous break toward Christian discipleship of those who as yet neither 
know nor accept any of the historic doctrines or institutions of the West, 
but who later will unite their stream with historic, organic and oecumenical 
Christianity? 

Dr Paton’s book is in five parts. With great authority and sanity Dr 
Paton takes up the Christian equivalent of the traditional ‘white man’s 
burden’ and urges that ‘to this problem of the relation between the 
white peoples, especially our own, and the coloured peoples of the East 
and Africa the best of our Christian thinking must be given’ (p. 15). 
The old tradition of white responsibility for non-white races is not enough 
for these new days of upheaval and reconstruction when ‘unilateral 
burden-bearing’ is both intolerable and undesirable. 

Dr Paton sums up his argument: 
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We began by recognizing the pressing fact of the connection of the different 
races with one another and of the position of predominance and therefore of 
responsibility which history had given to the white peoples. . . . We surveyed 
in broad outline the social and economic changes that the industrialization of 
the world brings in its train, and the nature of the service, ameliorative and 
constructive, which it calls for from Christians. . . . We have looked at the 
problem of racial prejudice and discrimination in the same way. But we have 
not mentioned what is most distinctive of the Christian approach. . . . That 
is the Christian Church. The Christian spirit in the world is primarily shown 
through and operative within the Christian fellowship. . . . God is working 
out His purpose of redemption through a beloved community, a fellowship 
of the loyal. 


Oscar MacMILitan Buck 
Drew UNIVERSITY 





THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD 


Tue Wor-p Is ouR ParisH. By Jonn H. Ritson, D.D. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 1939. 


N this well-planned, well-written book, full of fresh and useful informa- 
tion, interest is sustained from first to last. The four opening chapters 
treat of the author’s childhood, school, university days, and preliminary 
work in the Methodist ministry. The last chapters include a study of 
his share in the co-operative work which followed the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. In the intermediate twenty chapters 
journeys all over the world are vividly sketched and people of many 
nationalities pass in quick succession before us. But not in them is the 
real theme of the volume. It is a book about a Book—the Bible. Many 
such have been written, but few can vie in interest with this record of 
the whole vast organization of agency and effort by which the Bible is 
produced for the world and sedulously circulated therein. Dr Ritson 
takes his readers through the committee rooms and offices of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in London, where a vast and diverse work of 
translation, publication and distribution is done. Then they follow him 
overseas as he visits in turn land after land—Canada, the South Seas, 
South Africa, Western Europe, the Balkan Peninsula, Russia in the days 
of the Czar, China, Japan, Egypt, the Holy Land. In many places local 
organizations for the circulation and sale of the Bible are investigated, 
agents and colporteurs are interviewed and encouraged, influential men 
are cultivated, innumerable speaking engagements are filled. But behind 
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and through every item of strenuous and successful work shines the 
glowing faith of the writer in the living message of the Book he serves. 

Dr Ritson in his volume does more justice to his subject than to 
himself. Those who have sat under his chairmanship on international 
committees, or worked with him in conferences where matters of moment 
were discussed, will know how much value attached to his cheery smile, 
his wholesome laughter, his ready wit, his lively comparisons and illus- 
trations. No emergency ever dimmed his geniality. He understood every- 
one, and helped opposites to understand one another. All this lies behind 
the wide success of his work in country after country and explains the 
universal acceptance which he met. But from his pages it is not easy to 
discern the charm of his personality or the play of his wit. Every one 
will enjoy the book. But those who bring to it a personal knowledge of 
the writer will add it to what he in his modesty has refrained from 
making plain. 

G. A. GOLLOcK 
LONDON 





THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD 


THE BIBLE THROUGHOUT THE WorLD: A survey of Scripture translations. By 
R. Kitcour. Maps. London: World Dominion Press. 5s. 1939. 


as fascinating survey of Bible translation, published last December, 
modestly claims to be a ‘fairly complete and fairly correct’ statement 
of the prevalence of the Christian Scripture in vernacular over the whole 
world, as it stood on June 30th, 1939. It is a marvel of accurate and 
thorough compilation, not only of the names of all the languages into 
which the Bible or some part of it has been translated, but also of the 
most important details of each translation, the date, the author, the part 
of the Bible first translated (a very odd choice sometimes), and often of 
the circumstances in which the great task was accomplished. It is written 
in a lucid, straightforward and unpretentious manner, and only an 
observant reader would note the one brief mention of the writer’s own 
part in the great enterprise as the final worker, together with the Rev. 
Ganga Prashad Pradhan, on the translation of the Bible into the language 
of Nepal, which was completed in 1914. 
When the reader learns that in a book of 208 pages mention is made 
of 1115 languages, he may fear that the work will prove to be merely a 
catalogue, extremely useful no doubt for the purpose of reference, but 
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hardly a book to read and enjoy. It is perhaps hardly suitable to read 
aloud in extenso to a general audience, and the pronunciation of the names 
of the languages, and even of many of the translators, would tax the 
English tongue that tried to do so, but the book is far more than a bare 
recital of names and dates. Beginning with the Septuagint and the earliest 
. Syriac and Coptic versions of the New Testament, Dr Kilgour takes the 
continents in the order of their acquisition of the Bible in the mother 
tongue of each region, giving many a moving and inspiring story of the 
translators at their devoted toil. Names great and famous in Christian 
history are frequent: Jerome, Origen, Bede, Tindale, Martin Luther, 
Robert Moffat, William Carey, Judson, Robert Morrison, John Eliot and 
others; but we are also made aware, to quote the dedication, of ‘the great 
multitude which no man can number of all nations and kindreds and 
peoples and tongues who have had the honour of sharing in translating 
the Holy Word,’ a multitude not only of missionary men and women 
pursuing their chosen task, but of converts moulding their mother tongue 
to a new and sacred use, and of government officials, consuls, judges, 
teachers, doctors and other laymen who set themselves to this unwonted 
work, all stirred alike by the one ambition to give the word of God free 
course among men. Dr Kilgour also lays some important questions before 
the reader; for instance, whether we can connect the disappearance of 
the Christian Church from North Africa with the absence of a vernacular 
Bible in that region, while the Coptic Church with its Coptic Bible 
survived. 

The book is admirably produced and is illustrated by nine instructive 
maps, covering between them the whole area of human speech. 


E. McDouGALL 
LONDON 





A MISSIONARY LEADER 


St Ciarr Donapson: Archbishop of Brisbane 1904-1921, Bishop of Salisbury 
1921-1935. By C. T. Dimont, D.D., and F. de Witt Batty. Foreword 
by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. London: Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 
1939. 


B Beer death of the Bishop of Salisbury at the end of 1935 brought 

to a very large circle of people, including many outside the 
Church of England, a keen sense of personal loss. He was a born leader 
and he had the flair for the great movement, but he set the work of the 
pastor in the parish at the centre of things and he had an unlimited 
willingness to serve the individual person in any sort of need. The authors 
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of this short biography, one an associate at Salisbury and the other in early 
days in East London and then in Australia, have succeeded in the difficult 
task of conveying the impression of spiritual greatness which Bishop 
Donaldson made upon those who knew him, together with that humility 
and approachableness which went so well with his masterfulness of 
personality. 

Of his work in Australia Bishop Batty has much that is most interesting 
to say. It is made plain how deeply the outlook of the Australian Church 
with its freer attitude to the State permeated his iater activities in England. 
He never seemed to get quite used to the more complex forms of Church 
and State, typically English as he was; the more direct ways of the younger 
community had laid hold of him. It may be remarked here that he came 
to some very clear conclusions about the great possibilities of Christian 
work among the aborigines of Australia. 

The part of the book which is of most interest to the student of 
missions is that in which the Bishop’s relation to the missionary move- 
ment is discussed, though there is much to attract in the chapter on the 
moral witness of the Church. He was chairman of the Missionary Council 
of the Church Assembly from the beginning. It is hinted that Bishop 
Donaldson was impatient of the details which have to be faced before 
any great scheme of advance can be got to move, and that he did not see 
the trees for the wood. What ought to be said with the utmost emphasis 
is that he had an extraordinary power of communicating to others his 
own sense that a spiritual war was being waged in the world, and his 
intense and almost desperate eagerness that the issues should be seen 
and the camps set. No one could talk with him on these things and not 
catch something of his own spiritual enthusiasm. 

The writers deal a little meagrely with what we know was a genuine 
source of joy to the Bishop, his close association with the International 
Missionary Council as one of its vice-chairmen. The impression is con- 
veyed that the Bishop was rather largely concerned to emphasize within 
it his own clearly held church principles. That he stood where he did 
on matters of church order none who knew him ever failed to realize, not 
least those who were not Anglicans. But it ought to be said that he threw 
himself into the work of the Council with enthusiasm and conviction, 
that he won the affection and admiration of a host of people of many 
churches and nations, and that he was always a counsellor and friend in 
whom one found a certainty of spiritual judgment. In him the whole 
missionary movement lost a leader, one to whom no perfection of organiza- 
tion was comparable in importance with the work of intercession. 


WILLIAM PATON 
St ALBANS 














EDITORS’ NOTES 


Proressor Nets F. S. Ferré, Ph.D., who has made a special study of the 
doctrine of karma, is Abbot Professor of Christian Theology in Andover 
Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 





The Rev. RayENDRA CHANDRA Das is a member of the Benares United 
City Mission, a union Christian endeavour to bring the Gospel to the 
many pilgrims from all parts of India who flock to the sacred city on the 
Ganges. 





The editors have special pleasure in presenting the article by Dr 
Water FreytaG, which happily reached the office before the war 
started. Dr Freytag has for some years been Missionsdirektor of the 
Deutsche Evangelische Missions-Hilfe in Hamburg, and by travel and 
close study has made himself familiar with the problems in the younger 
Churches of which he writes. 





The Rev. GriFFITH QUICK is a missionary in Mbereshi, Northern 
Rhodesia, of the London Missionary Society. He has been in receipt 
of a grant from the London School of Economics, for conducting anthro- 
pological studies, and is at present preparing for publication a study of 
the role of indigenous education among the Lunda of Northern Rhodesia. 





Senhor Epuvarpo Morerra is Secretary of the Centre of Christian 
Co-operation in Lisbon, and Liaison Officer between Protestant missions 
and the Portuguese Government. 





Professor Lootry LevoniaN is Dean of the Near East School of 
Theology, at Beirut, Syria. He has made an intensive study of the Christian 
approach to Muslims and has written a book on the subject shortly to be 
published in London. 
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Dr Mason Otcott, Ph.D., has been until recently a member of the 
staff of the Union Teachers’ Training School at Vellore, North Arcot. 
He has been a member of the American Arcot mission since 1915 and 
has given much study to developing village work. He is lecturing this 
year at the Kennedy School of Missions. 





The Rev. H. S. F. Rosstrer has been a missionary of the Methodist 
Missionary Society both in China and in the West Indies; latterly he 
has been in charge of the Waddilove Training Institution in Southern 
Rhodesia and is now the minister of a Methodist Church in England. 





Miss JANET Wetcu, M.B.E., M.B., B.S., is a medical missionary of 
the Church of Scotland in Blantyre, Nyasaland, and is especially con- 
cerned with the training of African women. 





It is interesting to note that all the above contributors, with the 
exception of Dr Freytag, sent in their articles unsolicited. 








Writers of book reviews are: the Rev. J. S. WHaz, D.D., Principal 
of Cheshunt College, Cambridge; Professor KNut B. WeEsTMAN of 
Uppsala University; the Rev. Percy JENKINS, Vicar of Dolphinholme, 
Lancaster, recently Secretary of the Church Missionary Society in 
Canton; the Rev. Nico. Macnicot, D.Litt., D.D., who is well known 
to readers of this Review; Dr P. D. DEVANANDAN, a member of the staff 
of the United Theological College, Bangalore; Mr C. G. CHENEvIx 
TRENCH, C.I.E., a former member of the Indian Civil Service; the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop WHITEHEAD, formerly Bishop of Madras; Mr H. R. HaMLey, 
Professor of Education at the University of London; Dr E. G. and her 
sister Miss H. G. Stuart, respectively a medical missionary and an educa- 
tionist working with the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society in 
India; the Rev. W. J. NoBLz, a Secretary of the Methodist Missionary ~ 
Society with former service in India; Professor Oscak MacMILLAN Buck 
of Drew University, Madison, New York; Miss G. A. GoOLLOcK, a former 
editor of this Review; and Miss ELEANoR McDouaa .t, Litt.D., until 
recently the Principal of the Women’s Christian College, Madras. 





Note.—The Editors greatly regret that President John Mackay’s review of 
the Tambaram Series was not received in time to be included in this issue. 
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THE SHINTO SHRINES: 


A PROBLEM CONFRONTING THE CHURCH 


II 


[Note: A former article on this subject appeared in our April number, giving 
matters of fact and opinions for and against conformity to State Shinto observance 
in the Fapanese Empire on the part of Christians. The following paper gives the 
action taken in the matter by various missions and churches.—EDI1TORS.] 


‘THE following excerpts are taken from a statement of the 
attitude of the National Christian Council of Japan, 
drawn up by a secretary of the Council. 


Increasingly the matter of paying homage at the State Shinto shrines is 
becoming a test of patriotism for every Japanese citizen. Pupils in the public 
schools and students in all educational institutions are regularly taken to local 
shrines. In many localities patrioti¢ organizations, local officials and public 
sentiment bring pressure upon the members of the community to demonstrate 
their loyalty to the community and the nation by doing obeisance at these shrines. 
Where there is any hesitation coercive measures are sometimes resorted to. 


It seemed necessary, therefore, for the Council to consider 
what its attitude should be and determine its action. The question 
was dealt with in a round-table conference and again in a session 
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of the annual meeting of the National Christian Council in 
November 1936. In this discussion the following matters were 
brought out: 


1. The government has insisted for many years and still adheres to the 
interpretation that State Shinto shrines are not religious. They commemorate 
the memory of the nation’s builders and those who have made outstanding 
contributions to the nation’s life. 

2. These shrines are national structures and are maintained by national funds. 

3- The priests who serve at these shrines are not looked upon or treated as 
religious leaders, but as government officials. 

4. The purpose of these shrines, according to the government’s repeated 
declaration, is to foster the spirit of reverence for the nation’s builders, cultivate 
patriotism and serve as a system of social control, 

5. The government considers obeisance at these shrines purely an expression 
of patriotism and respect for heroic personalities of the past. 


For the Christian the following difficulties are involved: 


1. The ritual employed at these shrines includes features which are distinctly 
religious. 

2. The priests who serve at these shrines offer prayers for the worshippers 
and the nation, conduct funerals and marriages and traffic in religious charms. 

3. Many educational institutions take their pupils or students to these 
shrines for the express purpose of fostering their religious sentiment. 

4. The masses look upon these shrines as religious and visit them for the 
purpose of worship. 

5. Originally they were undoubtedly religious in character. 

6. Many of these shrines were not built to the memory of the nation’s 
builders but have a questionable traditional value. 


The discussion led to the following consensus of opinion: 


1. Christians should recognize the national character and value of these 
shrines and as loyal citizens pay homage to those whose memories are enshrined 
there. 

2. Christians should accept the government’s interpretation that these 
shrines are not religious, and help to make that interpretation known and under- 
stood in their own circles and among the people at large. 

3. Christians should press for the elimination of the religious features 
connected with these shrines and their ceremonies. 

4. Christians should help all concerned to an understanding of the difference 
between the obeisance paid at these shrines to the nation’s notables and the 
worship of God. 
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It was the attitude outlined in the above statement which has 
caused Korean Christians suffering persecution to feel that the 


Church in Japan is not giving them the moral support they might 
expect to receive. 


The educational policy of the missions in Korea of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (‘Northern Presbyterian’) 
was thus defined in July 1936: 


We deeply appreciate the unfailing courtesy and patience of the representa- 
tives of the government-general and especially of those in the educational 
bureau in their many conferences with us and in the way in which they have so 
clearly explained to us the national policy of education. We most earnestly hope 
that the cordial relations which we have enjoyed during the past years may be 
long continued. 

The executive committee has given long and prayerful consideration to our 
problems and, after full consultation with the commissioners from our Board of 
Foreign Missions in New York, makes the following recommendations: 

1. Recognizing the increasing difficulties of maintaining our mission schools 
and also of preserving in them the full purposes and ideals with which they were 
founded, we recommend that the mission approve the policy of retiring from the 
field of secular education. To do this in an orderly manner will require some 
time; it will also involve the questions of the future management of the schools 
and of the use or disposal of the property. Close co-operation with the officials 
of the government will be necessary. 

2. We further recommend that the mission commit all details as to time and 
methods to the executive committee with power, it being understood: (a) that 
the committee and any station concerned will confer with each other; (5) that the 
committee, in the pursuance of its duties, will report its decisions to the mission; 
and if within fifteen days no station protests, the committee’s actions will be 
final. In case of a protest from any station the matter will be submitted to the 
mission for a vote at annual meeting, or ad interim meeting if the committee 
deems it necessary; (c) that all decisions of the committee requiring board 
approval shall be submitted to the board in accordance with the requirements 
of the Manual. 


A minority of the missionaries of this Church (mostly 
educationists) were in favour of conformity in shrine attendance 
on the part of schools. Some schools were closed; others were 
transferred to Korean management. This mission has a pre- 
ponderant interest in the Severance Medical College and the 
Chosen Christian College (union institutions) and voted in 1938 
to withdraw from these institutions, but action has been delayed. 
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The Board of Foreign Missions of the Church, in New 
York, on March 16th, 1938, 


voted to direct the executive committee of the Chosen [Korea] mission to 
proceed as rapidly as is expedient with the closing of the Board’s schools in 
Chosen and to inform the Board as soon as possible as to the mission’s recom- 
mendations for the use of the school property. 


This action was approved by the General Assembly of the 
Church on June ist, 1938, as follows: 


That the General Assembly approve the Board’s action, concurring in 
the stand taken by the mission in Chosen in withdrawing from secular education 
on account of the shrine ceremonies. 


The missions in Korea of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States (‘Southern Presbyterian’) refused conformity and 
closed all the schools. A statement of policy to be followed was 
promulgated in February 1937 by the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions of the Church. It contains thirteen clauses, 
of which the following may be quoted: 


I. We are grateful for the years during which we have been permitted to 
have a part in providing educational opportunities for the Korean people. 


IV. Nevertheless, in view of recent developments that seem to render 
impossible the continuation of our educational work without compromise of 
Christian principle we hereby reluctantly instruct our Korea mission to take 
appropriate steps for the closing of our schools in due process. 


VIII. It is our earnest desire to provide for the graduation of students now 
in attendance, and the schools are authorized to continue classes until this can 
be accomplished, provided nothing is required in the meantime that would 
compromise the Christian attitude and position for which our schools have 
consistently stood. In case of such requirement, however, it is hereby ordered 
that the schools should close without further delay and the permits be sur- 
rendered to the government. If there should be local or internal circumstances 
in any particular school rendering even its temporary continuation inadvisable, 
the mission is authorized in its discretion to close such school at once without 
waiting to complete the process of graduating the students in attendance. 


XI. Regarding the disposal of school properties in this emergency, we 
cannot approve their transfer for school purposes either by gift, loan, rental 
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or sale to any group or organization that would be unable to maintain the 
Christian principles upon which our schools have stood. We could not by such 
a transfer escape the moral responsibility laid upon us as stewards of these 
properties to use them ourselves, or consent to their use by others, only in 
accordance with what we believe to be the definite convictions of the con- 
stituency we represent through whose contributions these properties have 
been provided and maintained. As there are essential reasons of conscience 
for the closing of the schools, we cannot see our way clear to transfer the pro- 
perty given for distinctly Christian education to other agencies, however well 
intentioned, in order that they may conduct schools under the same limitations. 


XIII. While our decision to desist from secular education in Korea is 
definite and resolute as long as our schools are subject to requirements, we 
cannot but express the hope that the authorities may yet recognize the sincerity of 
our purpose to help and the reluctance with which we have taken this step, and 
provide some way by which loyal friends of Japan may be enabled to fulfil their 
mission of service without compromise of Christian principle. 


This action was endorsed by the General Assembly of the 
Church, meeting at Montreat, North Carolina, in May 1937. 

The question having arisen whether missionaries of this 
Church should continue to teach in the Golden Castle College 
of Nagoya, Japan (an autonomous college), after that institution, 
under pressure, had agreed to participate in Shinto ceremonies, 
the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, in May 1939, 
issued a statement of which the following is the core: 


We have pondered the consequences of this position, and are conscious 
of the fact that serious repercussions may follow, but we feel that in confident 
trust in God we must leave these things in His hands. It is our clear duty to 
obey what we firmly believe to be His leading. We therefore express to the 
members of our Japan mission our decision that we must stand by our previous 
action, and hereby request those members of the mission that are now connected 
with the Golden Castle College to withdraw from all official connexion with 
the school. Only thus do we feel that we can make clear to the whole world of 
our witnesses, Christian and non-Christian, our unwillingness to be identified 
with an institution which under the Christian name has officially committed 
itself to shrine attendance. 


It will be seen from the above that the American Presbyterian 
missions predominantly oppose conformity. The Methodist 
missions, on the other hand, are disposed to conform. A state- 
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ment presented to the Foreign Work Committee of the Board of 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church (South) on Mr y 3rd, 
1937, concludes thus: 


Having reviewed the educational situation in Korea and being fully aware of 
the grave difficulties Christian education faces in that country, the Joint Com- 
mittee records its confidence in the Methodist missionaries and nationals and its 
appreciation of the consecration and vision with which they have met the 
government educational requirements. We assure them of the prayerful sympathy 
and support of the Joint Committee in their efforts to keep clear and strong the 
Christian witness in the Korean church schools. We agree with the position of 
the Japan Christian Council for the present: that “Christians should accept the 
government’s interpretation that these shrines are not religious, and help to 
make that interpretation known and understood in their own circles and among 
the people at large.’ 


The missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(‘Northern Methodist’) are—as stated on p. 177 of the former 
article on this subject—divided in opinion. The attitude of the 
Korean Methodist Church was also described there. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the United Church of 
Canada has not issued instructions to the missions in Korea 
regarding policy, but the missionaries are preponderantly in 
favour of conformity. One woman educationist, however, has 
resigned from her school rather than conform. 

In 1936 the mission of the Presbyterian Church of Australia 
passed the following resolutions: 


We wish to express the high respect and loyalty which we hold towards His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Japan; this we do in gratitude for the blessings 
of good government, and the many courtesies we have received in this land, and 
because of the teaching of the Christian Scriptures that we should honour those 
set in authority. 

We recognize our obligation to promote the virtues of obedience and loyalty 
in our students. 

We desire that our schools should participate in all national ceremonies. 

But since we worship one God alone, Creator and Ruler of the Universe, 
revealed as the Father of mankind, and because to comply with an order to make 
obeisance at shrines which are dedicated to other spirits, and at which acts of 
worship are commonly performed, would constitute for us a disobedience to 
His expressed commands, we therefore are unable ourselves to make such 
obeisance, or to instruct our schools to do so. 
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This motion was unanimously carried. Later, in conformity 
with the desire of certain of the educationists and influenced by 
suggestions from the board in Australia, in practice a certain 
amount of concession was made, though there was never stated 
alteration of the mission policy. Actually, by arrangement with 
and consent of the provincial authorities, it was permitted that 
mission schools attend the shrines at times when no Shinto cere- 
monies were in progress; the scholars gave token of their loyalty 
not by the conventional obeisance but by standing in prayer to 
God for Japan. This compromise proved unsatisfactory alike to 
the authorities and to the mission (see former article, p. 169). Late 
in 1938 the provincial authorities demanded full conformity. 
The mission met in January 1939 and passed the following: 

In development of mission policy as enunciated in February 1936 we now 
resolve that both in church and school we dissociate ourselves from attendance 
at the shrines. . 

This we do from a conviction that in the act of bowing at the shrines is 
inherent a token of assent to claims which we believe to be contrary to the truth 
of God, truth concerning which it is our primary duty as Christians to bear 
witness. 


Further, that we seek to maintain our Christian witness in education and 
our goodwill and helpfulness to Japan by efforts to continue our schools. 


The Anglican Church in Korea has made no pronouncement 
on the shrines question. 

Seventh-Day Adventists have not taken society action. The 
issue has been left to individual judgment as a matter of personal 
conscience. There is a difference of opinion among missionaries 
on the interpretation of the ceremonies—religious or non- 
religious. In churches within this denomination some sporadic 
objections have arisen to participation, but the situation now is 
generally quiescent. 

The following action taken by missions in Formosa comes 
from a member of the English Presbyterian mission: 


A minority of the missionaries opposed the attendance of pupils at the 
shrines; the majority felt that the official statement cut away the ground for 
objection and made non-attendance disobedience. They thought that as 
Formosans learn other Japanese customs they must learn the wider significance 
of Japanese obeisance. The standing committee of the South Formosan Church, 
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called to consider the recommendation of the mission council, endorsed it and 
later the practice of shrine attendance was adopted by the four institutions of 
the English Presbyterian mission. 

The schools of the Canadian Presbyterian mission did not attend until 
later, and even then with much reluctance on the part of the missionaries in 
charge, who felt the official declaration of the non-religious nature of the shrines 
to be so little borne out by the actual situation as to make attendance not 
permissible for pupils of Christian schools. This reluctance later was a factor in 
bringing the Canadian Presbyterian mission to the decision to give up control of 


their girls’ and boys’ middle schools, which are no longer run as Christian 
institutions and have no Christian influence. 


The attitude of the English Presbyterian mission is further 
elaborated in the following: 


Our schools have in the matter of the shrine question followed what I under- 
stand to be the practice in Japan proper, that is, we are allowing attendance on 
formal occasions on the understanding that the ceremony is not religious. A 
meeting is held in the school previously to explain the nature of the occasion. 
We realize, however, that the whole question is very difficult, and that a slight 


change of emphasis in the government attitude or requirements might necessitate 
a complete reconsideration. 


With regard to the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church, 
we would refer readers to our issue for April 1938, where 
extensive quotations were made, in an article by Dr D. C. 
Holtom, from the Instructions issued by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda in Rome on May 2sth, 1936. For the 
convenience of our readers we quote below some of the more 
significant statements in the Instructions. 


To the question asked by the Archbishop of Tokyo (September 22nd, 1932) 
of the Ministry of Education, whether ‘it can be held with certainty that the 
reasons for which the attendance of students of schools is required at these 
acts [i.e. rites conducted at State shrines] be reasons of patriotism and not of 
religion,’ the Minister of Education replied: “The visit to the national shrines 
or jinja is demanded of the students of higher schools and of the pupils of 
middle and primary schools for reasons which concern the program of education. 
In actual fact, the salutation demanded of the students of higher schools and of 
the pupils of middle and primary schools has no other purpose than to manifest 
visibly their sentiments of fidelity to and love of country.’ 


The Ordinaries in the territories of the Japanese Empire shall instruct the 
faithful that, to the ceremonies which are held at the jinja (national shrines) 
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administered civilly by the government, there is attributed by the civil authorities 
(as is evident from the various declarations) and by the common estimation of 
cultured persons a mere signification of patriotism, namely, a meaning of filial 
reverence toward the Imperial Family and to the heroes of the country; therefore, 
since ceremonies of this kind are endowed with a purely civil value, it is lawful 
for Catholics to join in them and act in accord with the other citizens after 
having made known their intentions, if this be necessary for the removal of any 
false interpretations of their acts. 


In the matters of the national interpretation of the shrines and of national 
necessity, all people, both from the standpoint of citizenship in the empire 
and from that of the education of the people of the empire, should yield 
obedience. Such things as the advocacy of the individualistic and arbitrary 
interpretations that the shrines are religious and, especially, the opposition to 
orders concerning educational administration are not to be permitted. 


It is stated that since the above pronouncement priests have 
participated in shrine ceremonies; also that kamidana (god 
shelves) have been placed in some Roman Catholic schools. 


The first article on this subject and what has been so far 
written above have referred to compulsory attendance at Shinto 
shrines. An analogous problem exists in the attempt of the 


Japanese government in Manchuria to compel attendance at 
Confucian shrines. A mission secretary writes: 


The Japanese in Manchuria look upon the Confucian shrines as the equiva- 
lent of their own Shinto ones in Korea, Formosa and Japan. They were chosen, 
first, because they were actually in existence and, second, because they involved 
nothing new to the Chinese mind. . . . The services at the Confucian shrines in 
Manchuria are identical with those held at Shinto shrines in Korea. 


In a report made by the Foreign Mission Committee of the 
Church of Scotland to the General Assembly in Edinburgh, in 
May 1939, the following paragraphs appear: 


As the education department was pressing the mission to set their schools 
on a legal footing, the missions reluctantly decided to apply for a Juridical 
Person for the schools only, leaving the settlement of the constitution of the 
other departments of the mission work in abeyance meanwhile. When this 
application was made in respect of schools only, the authorities had difficulty in 
approving the clause in the constitution which affirmed the Christian basis of 
the work. The best available Japanese legal advice was taken, and was to the 
effect that no form of words would protect the schools from the obligation to 
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conform with certain regulations or give the corporation a standing in a court of 
law as appellants against the consequences of not conforming. 

In these circumstances the conference of the Scottish and Irish missions 
met in January last, and decided by a very large majority not to proceed with 
the setting up of a Juridical Person which did not provide for distinct recognition 
of the Christian character of the mission schools. . . . 

The Foreign Mission Committee has addressed a carefully prepared letter 
to the conference of the missions, accepting their statement of what is involved 
in the Christian character of schools, and approving their interim policy in 
regard to schools. 


And in their report to the General Assembly of the present 
year the Foreign Mission Committee made the following 
statement: 


The situation in Manchuria has further developed during the year, and the 
Committee has to report with great regret that the Scottish and Irish missions 
are now to withdraw from general education in that country. . . . The missions 
attempted to secure concessions from the authorities on certain points, including 
the right to substitute school services in honour of Confucius for attendance at 
temples and shrines as required by the regulations. The authorities made it 
clear, however, that they could not allow schools to exist which did not com- 
pletely conform to the educational system laid down for Manchuria. .. . 

It ought to be added that, meanwhile at least, Mukden Medical College, 
which is responsible to a different government department from that which 
controls the schools, continues to function on a Christian basis plainly declared, 
although it has been compelled by regulation to reduce the length of its curricu- 
lum from seven years to four. The Theological College in Mukden and the Bible 
schools throughout the country are not within the scope of the educational 
system and its regulations. 


So ends, for a while, the educational work of the missions 
of the Scottish and Irish Presbyterian Churches in Manchuria. 
As regards the action of the Roman Catholic Church to rites 
in honour of Confucius, the Sacred College of Propaganda in 
December 1939 issued an Instruction cancelling the interdiction 
by Pope Benedict XIV (A.D. 1742) of rites in honour of Confucius. 
In 1935 ceremonies in honour of Confucius were authorized 
throughout Manchuria; in 1936 similar authorization was given 
to Shinto rites in Japan (see pp. 312-13). The latest pronounce- 
ment extends the decree of 1935 to the whole of China. 
W. P. 
M. M. U. 
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OUR COLONIAL PROBLEM AND TASK 
By BARON F. M. VAN ASBECK 


[X our days the colonial problem again presents itself to us, 

but this time with sharp outlines unknown previously. 
Innumerable people devote their thoughts to it and as a con- 
sequence we hear much talk about international government of 
colonies, or extension of the mandates’ system, or even about a 
redistribution of colonial territories. So we are brought back to 
the questions: What exactly is the colonial problem and what 
value have the several solutions which are proposed? 


I 


The colonial problem has always centred in the aims and 
intentions of the colonial powers with regard to the colonial 
countries and their population, Fundamentally the problem 
touches the views taken of the capacities of the dominated 
peoples, and the future to be meted out to them; so it is one of 
faith in men and in human values. We have to make a choice 
between two opposed conceptions. 

Reviewing the actual situation we may state, first, that a 
most important section of world opinion, at least of official 
opinion, has chosen to take its stand on the principle of trustee- 
ship, considering colonial government as a tutelage over peoples 
who are not yet able to stand on their own feet, to be wielded in 
the primary interest of the colonial countries and their popula- 
tions themselves. This means that the administration has to be 
carried on disinterestedly as a temporary charge, being the 
preparation of the peoples concerned for the status of self- 
reliant, self-supporting, self-governing members of the com- 
munity of nations. 

The other conception, in its extreme expression, starts from 


the interests and advantages, either economic or military, of the 
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colonial powers, their prestige, or claims to world-empire. 
Colonies are ‘possessions,’ ‘owned’ by the colonial power 
concerned, to be cultivated and exploited as a piece of land for 
the benefit of the metropolis; the native population and their 
interests (land, labour, education and the like) being sub- 
ordinated to the exploitation, the mise en valeur of the colonial 
territory. 

Now in the second place the fact remains that, notwith- 
standing professed disinterested purposes, the colonial countries 
have in a majority of cases remained of material interest for the 
governing empires, even in so-called ‘open-door’ countries such 
as the Congo Basin. The view that colonial territory constitutes 
a private possession of the metropolis was indeed undermined 
by the open-door principle, and instead there was introduced an 
equalization of economic opportunities for all the industrial and 
commercial States. But the principle need not itself change a jot 
the old conception that colonial countries are the servants in raw 
materials and foodstuffs and markets of the economically more 
advanced, the leading, industrial countries. And the equalization 
of economic opportunities and possibilities, written down in the 
treaties, did in most cases, even in internationally controlled 
mandated territories, not mature into an equality of economic 
activity of the expanding western nations. Colonies remained 
a more or less firm economic asset for the economy of the 
governing country; international jealousies were aroused or 
strengthened. 

Besides, colonies constitute a most important spiritual asset 
for the governing country. The fact of colonial administration 
instils in most cases a vigorous sense of adventure, initiative and 
responsibility and opens large fields for scientific and social 
activity; hence also international jealousies. 

Finally, trusteeship implies obligation and responsibility. 
So for the first time in history an endeavour was made after 
the world war to draft a code of colonial obligations towards 
the native population and towards world economy, and to put 
the execution of those duties under an impartial, supra-national 
control. The mandates’ system of 1920 not only meant an 
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incidental defeat for the principle of monopolist exploitation, it 
contained for the first time the official recognition that the fate 
and development of the colonial peoples are a common concern 
for mankind; and as a concrete realization colonial duties became 
expressly determined in an international charter, and an im- 
partial control was organized, however discreetly, in the 
mandates’ commission. Particularly in the territories where no 
central representative assembly, in which the population can 
voice its opinions and hopes, still exists, can such control be of 
great value, as experience has already proved. Nevertheless, we 
ought not to forget that in the mandates’ system the national 
element of the administration on the spot is still far stronger 
than the international element of the control in far-off Geneva. 

However much ground the principle of trusteeship may have 
gained, it would be futile to think the struggle between the two 
conceptions has been finally fought out. Even the mandates’ 
system means only a partial decision. Among the adherents of 
the trustee principle thoughts of advantage and profit lurk 
easily in the back of their heads. Therefore the new British 
policy of large annual expenditure for the material and moral 
advancement and strengthening of the colonies must be hailed 
as a bright departure in a new spirit. The struggle between the 
two principles goes on; it flared up at the Paris Peace Conference, 
it illuminates the discussion of the colonial claims of to-day. 
The issue is pressed on our minds by the nationalist movements 
in the colonial countries. 

At the bottom of the choice which has to be made continu- 
ously, even in our personal lives, lies the recognition or the 
rejection of the principle that the colonial countries are potential 
State-communities, which are now involved, in different stages 
and with varying rapidity, in a process of integration and 
development towards membership of the community of nations. 

No wonder that thousands of people who profess the eternal 
and complete value of men as God’s children have felt keenly 
that the sole justification of continued colonial administration 
is to be found in the whole-hearted acceptance of the task to 
bring all the gifts and abilities of colonial peoples to full develop- 
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ment for their own sake, in order that they may finally be able 
to bear for themselves the full responsibility for their whole life, 
their private as well as their community life. But then the 
question arose: Why should this grand task of education and 
fortification—a ‘sacred trust of civilization,’ according to the 
mandates’ article of the Covenant—be fulfilled by only about 
half-a-dozen colonial powers, each in its own sphere and along its 
own lines and views? Why not have the task shared by all the 
peoples who are interested in a new order? 

Moreover a certain uneasiness was felt in presence of the 
German claims. Why (so ran the query) should that people, to 
which civilization owes a large debt, be excluded from the 
common task? Has Germany not a rightful claim to be allowed 
to collaborate with the other nations in the physical and moral 
development of the colonial world, to share also in the advantages 
accruing from colonial administration? How can we satisfy those 
claims without impairing the work already achieved, without 
imperilling the future of the colonial peoples whose wishes and 
interests in this respect are to be considered paramount? 


II 


The solution to the two main questions—the carrying on of 
colonial government as a common task in the interests primarily 
of the colonial peoples, and the satisfying of the claims of the 
dissatisfied powers—has been sought for in schemes on either a 
national or an international plane. 

The national solution sought primarily to establish or 
restore equality of status between the existing colonial powers 
and the dissatisfied nations. It would consist in handing over 
some oversea territories to powers which would be ready to 
accept them. Such a scheme, however, would go far on the road 
of the materialistic conception of colonies as possessions, as 
pieces of land which can be alienated, handed over from one 
‘owner’ to another. Leaving aside all considerations of political 
régime and racial ideology, one main principle ought to be 
heavily underlined: that any scheme which in fact would not 
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start from the interests of the colonial peoples, but be inspired 
by the wishes or claims of western nations, must be ruled out as 
a reasonable, voluntary solution of the colonial problem. We all 
know that modern colonial administration such as now practised 
possesses such an intensity, impinges so strongly on the native 
societies, that a repeated handing over of colonial peoples to 
another master amounts nowadays to a revolution in their lives 
and communities. The more intimate contact of colonial peoples 
with western civilization, administration, technique, economics 
and so on has already meant an upheaval of their autochthonous 
society, the inauguration of a deeply penetrating process of 
re-adaptation and regeneration, always coupled with the destruc- 
tion of old forms and age-long honoured beliefs. It would be an 
almost unbearable burden if the colonial communities, during 
their now progressive inclusion in the modern world, were 
compelled to a deviation of their course, as the sequel of a change 
of masters. It would be, moreover, an iniquitous demand on the 
native peoples, because Europe would try to appease, over their 
heads, conflicts which do not concern them. 

The same objections make themselves felt against handing 
over colonial countries under the style of mandates. Indeed, 
the government on the spot—the ‘national’ element of the 
mandates’ system—would change its nationality and thereby its 
character, with the ill effects for native society described above. 

Turning now to proposed schemes on the international plane 
we are at once struck by the proposal to institute an international 
colonial administration for the whole colonial world. Prima 
facie this is a logical proposal: the common task not only con- 
trolled but in its entirety executed by a full-fledged supra- 
national authority, the dissatisfied nations put completely on the 
same line as the others, no more national colonies, no more 
discriminations, no more national advantages, the interests 
and future of the colonial societies paramount. But how extreme 
is this proposal in all its bearings! Almost a third of the globe put 
under international administration; and above all, this adminis- 
tration would succeed the national administrations most of 
which are animated by great historical pride and strong national 
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tradition, and between which contacts and consultation have 
only been slight. The scheme proposes to push forward inter- 
national collaboration in the colonial field; let us therefore first 
try to get a clear idea of the course of that collaboration and of 
its results thus far reached. 

In this respect two main questions arise: First, to what extent 
has this collaboration succeeded in fixing common standards of 
colonial administration, especially as regards the native popula- 
tions? And second, what means are at hand to maintain such 
standards even in the teeth of national opposition and what 
influence have these standards exercised on national colonial 
administration thus far? The very difficult items of how an 
international colonial administration ought to be organized and 
how recruited are omitted here, because they do not touch the 
core of the problem. 

The first question regarding standards is of prime import- 
ance, for no government is really efficient if it cannot direct its 
activities towards well considered ends, according to concrete, 
positive standards. This exigency is particularly pressing in the 
colonial field because of the very task of adjustment between 
civilizations and of regeneration of stagnant societies. There 
success is entirely dependent on a clear recognition of the aims 
to be attained, on the internal cohesion and steadfastness of the 
administration. What, then, would be the standards of an inter- 
national colonial administration? 

In the international conventions concerning colonial subjects 
the standards of administration are mostly very vague and of a 
negative, a prohibitive, character; there is little positive or 
constructive in them. They are concerned with defence against 
social dangers and evils, but touch only lightly on the primary 
interests of every colonial society, on all that is necessary for its 
intrinsic fortification and integration (land, labour, education). 

Even in the mandates, though going some steps further in this 
direction, these standards remained vague as regards the social 
and moral development of the inhabitants, good government and 
freedom of conscience, and assigned only a general task to the 
mandatory administration, to be implemented by national action. 
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Whilst conventions do constitute direct obligations for the 
administrations concerned, and are therefore not easily entered 
into or else remain of an elastic and not very efficient vagueness, 
yet consultation, being not at all rigid and obligatory nor primarily 
concerned with the establishment of binding conventions, but 
with a free exchange of views and consideration of policies, 
permits an arrival through successive stages, backed by experi- 
ence, to a general conviction concerning the best means appro- 
priate for serving the needs and interests of the colonial countries 
under the tutelage of western nations. Such a conviction can in 
the long run materialize in the establishment of positive, con- 
structive standards on all those branches of colonial administra- 
tion which are of prime importance to the colonial peoples. Such 
international consultation works in the international conferences 
and commissions which formed the nucleus of the non-political 
activity of the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Organization. However, in the colonial field these conferences 
have till now worked in a more or less haphazard way (on the 
protection of women, on tural hygiene, on labour). 

In the field of consultation the mandates’ commission, whose 
most important task is really one of consultative co-operation 
with the mandatories, plays a conspicuous role. In its meetings 
consultation runs through all its work, either internally between 
its members, drawn mainly from colonial countries, or between 
the commission and the accredited representatives of the 
mandatory powers. This double consultation leads the com- 
mission, either purposely or imperceptibly, to the enunciation 
of certain positive standards of colonial administration. By 
enunciating such standards in the course of its proceedings the 
commission implements the vagueness of the mandates them- 
selves, the chartes de mandat. 

This is all very well, but let us not forget the inherent 
weaknesses of the mandates’ system. First, the commission’s 
members now belong to eight different countries (formerly 
eleven) and it goes without saying that these eight personalities 
bring with them to the committee-room their own—often 


divergent and even on some points conflicting—colonial concep- 
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tions and traditions. Notwithstanding this divergence the com- 
mission is able to arrive eventually at common standards; the 
fact bears implicit witness to the strong influence of regular 
consultation, guided by fundamental principles, however vague. 

The second weakness of the mandates’ commission lies in its 
sanctions and its narrow powers to ascertain facts. This point 
leads to the second question concerning the results of inter- 
national collaboration in the colonial field, namely, how are 
common standards maintained? 

Up to the inauguration of the mandates’ system there did 
not exist a regular and impartial control of the efficient and 
equitable execution of international engagements in the colonial 
field. The matter was left to diplomatic representations between 
foreign offices. The mandates’ system organized such control, 
but what are the sanctions at the disposal of the commission? 
It can ask, recommend, express its concern, urge improvements, 
but all direct political sanctions were denied to it. Its ultima 
ratio is the ‘mobilization of shame.’ The political sanctions of 
the system are to be found in the minds and the conscience of 
the mandatory powers, and against a determined opposition 
of these the commission stands powerless. 

What, then, have been the results reached by international 
collaboration in the colonial field? First, the corpus diplomaticum 
of international conventions is in full development, but it contains 
mostly negative standards of colonial administration. The 
positive common standards are still in an incipient stage. One 
has only to remember the diverging systems of land tenure 
in British and French colonies and mandated territories, or 
the radically different conceptions in respect to local self- 
government or to primary education, which prevail in even 
contiguous British and French territories in Africa, to perceive 
how little success there has been in the attainment of common 
positive standards of administration. 

Secondly, in passing one ought to observe that international 
colonial consultation does not include several powers of the 
first rank. 


In the third place, the one great experience made up to now 
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in the maintenance of common standards has been furnished 
by the mandates’ system. But everybody knows the weaknesses 
of the procedure of the commission, above all in the sanctions at 
its disposal, that is to say, in its influence on national policies. 
Nevertheless the mandates’ system opens a way towards closer 
contact and regular periodical consultation and thereby towards 
the establishment of those common positive standards that are 
the backbone of all efficient colonial administration. 

If there is truth in this statement of relevant facts it contains 
a serious warning against projects of international colonial 
administration. How could such an administration start without 
an agreed clear description of aims and of corresponding common 
standards of activity? The colonial world would be menaced 
by a deadly confusion and devastating weakness. Such a reform 
would run squarely against the very interests of the colonial 
peoples. It starts from two non-fulfilled presuppositions: 
namely, the existence of a common conviction and of a strong 
international organization capable of maintaining standards and 
imposing its views and decisions in the same manner as now 
falls to the national governments of the colonial powers. The 
colonial task is too heavy, too grand, its performance too decisive 
for the future of the native peoples to allow such a perilous 
experiment which finds firm basis neither in existing situations 
nor in past experience. 

Yet another scheme on the international plane aims at an 
extension of the mandates’ system. The net profit would be, of 
course, the penetration of the impartial control and consultation 
implied in the mandates’ system into regions where these do not 
work at present, and that profit would justify the gradual 
extension of the system in appropriate areas of the world. But for 
the other aspect of our colonial problem the change would not 
be great, the national element in the mandates’ system being the 
most important and influential. Without the allocation of 
mandates to other powers this scheme would besides not afford 
any help in alleviating the grievances of dissatisfied nations. 
The strong objections against such allocation from the stand- 
point of the colonial populations were described above. 
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Ill 


The negative conclusion reached with regard to international 
colonial administration at the same time casts light on the prime 
importance of regular, general consultation. It is important 
because it does not bind rigidly and bids fair to consider the 
colonial problems in their intrinsic unity and identity regardless 
of—how often senseless and harmful, vide Africa—political 
frontiers; because it does not hamper national strength and 
inspiration whilst putting them in possibly fruitful contact 
with other people’s same qualities; because it permits continuous 
progress to be made with all due circumspection according to 
historical accidents and local peculiarities. Underlying all these 
the colonial problem presents itself everywhere in the world in 
the same fundamental aspects: interpenetration of civilizations 
and emancipation of the colonial societies towards free member- 
ship of the community of nations, on the one hand; how to give 
satisfaction to world-wide interest in the colonial problem and 
even how to cope with dissatisfied jealousies, on the other. 
What the colonial world is in need of is continuous, regular 
collaboration, planned and designed to strengthen the colonial 

societies, on the one hand, to emphasize and to materialize the 
‘common task of mankind,’ on the other. 

Both purposes demand continuous and regular international 
consultation, linking thereby the future with the past and with 
actual attainments. 

Such consultation can be effected in two fields: in Europe 
between the governments concerned, in the colonial world 
between administrations on the spot. The growing national and 
moral consciousness of native peoples compels us to contemplate, 
in the near or more distant future, the issue (a bright prospect 
indeed!) of how to associate their competent representatives in 
the great enterprise, in which the interests and perspectives of 
their own countries occupy the most conspicuous place. 

Regular and planned consultations between administrators 
and staffs on the spot have occurred up till now only between 
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governors of colonies belonging to the same colonial power. 
Between officials of different colonial powers contacts of a more 
than formal nature seem to take place only in case of an ‘incident’ 
or a concrete difficulty, not as part of regular business, even 
where political frontiers drawn in the midst of a scramble for 
colonies intersect tribes and principalities, even separate villages 
from their agricultural fields. The fundamental identity of 
colonial questions is lost sight of and people belonging to the 
same racial, ethnical, linguistic area but living under different 
European flags are treated in different ways. Vertical frontier 
lines are put before the horizontal common interests of the 
native societies, emphasizing national differences between 
European powers which do not concern native societies, instead 
of underlining the common native heritage and interests, their 
common difficulties and pains caused by their identical contacts 
with western influences and by their growing statehood. Why 
should colonial countries continue indefinitely to be treated as 
appendices of western powers instead of as entities having 
their own life, their own scale of values, their ends in themselves 
to the attainment of which western nations may have the privilege 
of bringing their contribution? Here again the starting-point of 
colonial policy ought to shift from the western colonial powers 
towards the colonial countries themselves in their own right. 
May we in this respect look to the newly proclaimed close 
Franco-British colonial collaboration as a happy omen of a better 
future, as an example of that co-operation across frontiers 
which is one of the main themes of Lord Hailey’s great African 
survey? 

An intensified international co-operation in the western 
sphere, chiefly in Europe, could be effected in private institutions 
as well as in governmental agencies. Many private institutions 
have already an admirable record to show; a task of first import- 
ance in this respect is incumbent on missionary organizations. 
In the official sphere there seems to be great need of strengthened 
and extended activity of the technical organizations of the League 
and the International Labour Organization, and, on the other 
hand, of a stronger and extended mandates’ system. 
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IV 


However, the principal thing that matters in practice is the 
method to be adopted. Whoever wishes to go forward with leaps 
and bounds towards a still far distant ultimate goal, neglecting 
powerful and understandable counter-currents and—in the 
colonial domain particularly—the strong influence of historical 
national tradition, is wrecking the whole effort. Such a re- 
organization as this demands careful planning in order to 
facilitate and to smooth for the native communities, as far as 
feasible, the readjustment to which the clash with the western 
world has subjected them. 

Two limitations seem to be wise in advocating any such 
effort: a geographical and a time limit. 

As regards the first, such a scheme of planned international 
co-operation ought to be first worked out and then tried for an 
area of the colonial world where the need for co-operation is most 
acutely felt, as well in the field of native policy as in that of 
equalization of economic activities between the nations interested 
in it, and where the best chances for success may be expected. 
In such an area a specific region could possibly be found where 
such an experiment of planned international co-operation might 
be waged, because the need would be greatest and the chances 
for success best. Lord Hailey’s book, the splendid achievements 
of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 
the German claims and other relevant circumstances have 
focused attention on Africa, especially Black Africa, where 
partition by arbitrary frontiers, running right across native 
entities, has caused so much harm and where perhaps collabora- 
tion across frontiers might open possibilities of concerted action 
in specific regions which, now separated, either constitute a 
unity or whose territories are intrinsically connected one with 
the other in social and economic respects. What now is increas- 
ingly happening, whether in British or French or Dutch or other 
territories—namely, regular consultations between governors or 
lower administrative officers—would thus be extended in the 
international colonial sphere. 
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As regards the time limit, existing political authorities ought 
at first to be maintained as the basis on which collaboration 
might be built and tried, though gradually incorporated into 
the mandates’ system. But at the same time a planned common 
policy, extended over a period (an ‘x-years’ plan’) could eventually 
be devised and worked out by periodical conferences assisted by 
a permanent secretariat—in the initial stage without any executive 
functions—in both of which, conferences and secretariat, other 
than the existing colonial powers might be called to take part. 
The common policy to be contemplated should cover the native 
interests and their readjustment to the modern world, but also 
the equalization of colonial economic and technical activity 
between the interested nations by planned investment, planned 
distribution of raw materials including the question of payment, 
planned use of markets, and also by drawing to the service 
personnel of different nationalities according to their capacity, 
to begin with in certain technical services of a non-political 
character (forestry, hygiene, soil erosion, irrigation and so on). 
The existing schemes of production of certain world raw 
materials might be expected to afford a hopeful object-lesson. 
And the question arises by itself: Why not try in appropriate 
areas the experiment of international public concerns, drawing 
their personnel and financial means from different countries by 
agreed methods, whose task it would be to organize in those 
areas, under efficient supra-national control, the production of 
certain important raw materials, the investment of capital, the 
planning of débouchés possibly where that would seem desirable, 
taking the place of and doing the work now performed by great 
national concessions. In this way an economy on disinterested 
lines, devised for the development of the area concerned and its 
population, which could achieve equality of economic activity 
between interested nations, might eventually perform the task 
now executed by national enterprises on a profit basis. 

Other means still could be sought for demolishing existing 
European walls which partition the colonial world, as a sequel 
mainly to purely European power politics of a past age. Though 
many, and at first sight perhaps insuperable, difficulties would 
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have to be overcome, all ways which might in the long run lead 
to a closer understanding of the needs of the colonial countries 
from the point of view of their own interests, and to an inter- 
national collaboration by which jealousies could be overcome by 
co-operation, should be considered and possibly tried. One such 
means could perhaps be found in an international colonial 
academy, established in view of an international multifarious 
research into colonial policies, methods and results. Such an 
academy would stimulate reciprocal understanding of aims and 
policies between nations by means of post-graduate courses for 
future colonial servants and employees of private undertakings 
and missionaries, by refresher courses for such personnel on 
leave and—the easiest means to begin with—by short summer 
courses for all those who are interested in modern colonial 
policy, after the fashion of the well-known summer courses of 
the Hague Academy of International Law. 

The colonial task stands with such magnitude before our 
own and coming generations, and the responsibility is so heavy, 
that all means ought to be tried which might be helpful towards 
removing national monopolist tendencies and _ international 
appetites, both oppressive heritages of the past. By so doing the 
way might at the same time be paved towards that partnership 
between western and native peoples which—here soon, there 
later—will surely, along with the growth of national consciousness 
among the native peoples, take the place of the old conceptions 
of empire and trusteeship. 


F. M. van ASBECK 
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WANTED, A POLICY FOR CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS IN CHINA 


By B. BURGOYNE CHAPMAN 


‘THIS is no new subject, but no clear or united ideas have 
ever been reached on it, and the war in Europe (with 
probable reduction of funds) and that in China (with a unique 
need of post-war reconstruction) again stress its urgency. The 
scope also of the enquiry is larger than the title, as what is said 
concerning secondary and primary education has its implications 
for Christian universities, and any principles applicable to China 
have their bearing on the superficially different but funda- 
mentally similar situation in India! and probably elsewhere. 
Developments in Japan furnish important object-lessons. 
Leaving on one side pioneer enterprises, the early decades of 
regular Christian school work in China, apart from their failures, 
depended for their success on missionary personalities, occasion- 
ally outstanding, often notable for devotion, for personal 
influence and (in their situation) for scholarship.? Prominent 
members of the Chinese staff (selected by these personalities) 
were usually former disciples ready to accept and perpetuate the 
individual tradition. Few of these missionaries were, however, 
trained educationists (this was and is always better in the girls’ 
schools); few knew how to state their principles to others, or how 
to embody them in clear and self-perpetuating methods, discipline 
and institutions of the school society. 
These were the days—after 1901 and after the establishment 
of the republic late in 1911—of unrestricted opportunity, in 


1 An article by the present writer on ‘Boys’ Christian High Schools in South India’ 
appeared in the Indian National Christian Council Review for December 1930. 

2 Individual results in certain schools where then the foreign staff was large and the 
pupils few (e.g. four and one hundred) and especially when the pupils went on to Christian 
colleges, then even better staffed in proportion to numbers, were often excellent. Indeed 
in those earlier days such schools were almost the only genuine institutions of modern 
learning in China. Conditions in the schools and in society have now utterly changed. 
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general of popularity and of relatively large funds, and schools 
were established rather casually in large numbers, usually by the 
action of non-educational bodies. The need was so great that 
almost any kind of work was better than incipient government 
education of the modern type. So that just at the time of out- 
standing and critical opportunity (which has passed never to 
return) for western influence to mould the future, the western 
Church was not careful to select the best it had to offer in the way 
of methods and principles, and presented no clear picture of 
education of an essentially Christian type and in institutional 
values themselves essentially Christian. 

Very little systematic training of teachers was done; so these, 
picking up at second hand habits and ways of doing things that 
their teachers had picked up at first hand (almost entirely just 
from their own unthinking experience in youth), were still less 
capable of establishing traditions and types, or of distinguishing 
between what was western and transitory in what they had 
absorbed, and what was of permanent value to transfer and adapt 
to Chinese conditions of life. 

Good work was done by some of the regional Christian 
educational associations in sharing actual experience and in 
attempting to standardize the average for the uplift of the most 
defective schools. But such work could not give fundamental 
training and outlook to workers who did not have it, and the 
complete autonomy of the denominational board abroad (which 
continued to send out largely non-professional workers) and 
the church on the field (which continued to swell the number of 
the schools) rendered ineffective much of the guidance given. 
The church bodies and evangelistic boards and missionaries 
tended to think of the schools rather as congregations exposed to 
Christian doctrine and influence, which was in fact often spread 
thinly over large numbers, and depended on compulsory attend- 
ance at religious instruction and worship to reach the mass. The 
few studies that have been made of the elimination of pupils 
reveal also that a large proportion of the pupils in our primary 
schools stayed for one or two years only, and there is often still 
a surprisingly large turnover even in our middle schools. 
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Administrators have been too busy to enquire into or realize 
this factor which makes so largely for superficiality and futility. 

Almost the first systematic attempt to secure recognition 
for a policy essentially educational and essentially Christian was 
the Burton-Butterfield Educational Commission of 1923, with 
the enquiry preparatory thereto. The report was as able a piece 
of work as had any chance of attention in the individualistic 
situation surveyed; but divisive and competing denominational 
and institutional loyalties allowed it only transitory attention in 
China and secured its being shelved by the home boards. We 
knew not the day of our visitation. And when the storm of the 
1926-27 nationalist revolution broke and ended an era, the 
revolutionary leaders did not primarily see in the schools a 
standard of quality or liberality of policy contributing to the 
national experience the best the West had to offer, but a network 
with unreliable and varying standards, used (unfairly, to their 
minds) as evangelistic material. While some of the loyal Christian 
nationalists had studied at the best of our Christian schools, 
some of the most anti-Christian of these leaders were the product 
of the cheap and easy method of requirement and inadequate 
quality. Voluntary religious instruction and worship, which (as 
the best individual schools have since discovered by experience) 
would have produced results much richer than the required 
method, in schools of sufficiently restricted numbers and with 
sufficient quality of work and staff, should have been accorded 
generously and graciously earlier, but was now (with other 
restrictions) forced instantly on the Christian schools in the 
worst atmosphere. 

Even in this time of acute need the schools so felt the weakness 
and non-professional basis of their associations that they could 
make little or no attempt to stand together and present a dignified 
case before the nation. It is now well known that behind the 
unfavourable terms first proposed for their recognition and 
continued existence was another set of terms offering a larger 
measure of religious liberty, which waited only for a united 
protest; but this was never made. Even to-day (to anticipate) 
the more liberal conditions offered by Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
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in a Hankow speech a year or so ago have never been implemented 
and there is no clear and united thinking among us on the subject. 

Since the revolution, Chinese leadership under Chinese 
principals and directors, at least two-thirds of whom are Chinese, 
has been supreme: it was in fact overdue. The denominational 
method of administration by boards and on the field has con- 
tinued. It is, as has been indicated above, not the fault of these 
Chinese leaders that, with so little of a policy and ideal to guide 
them, they have perpetuated and intensified chaotic (from the 
point of view of any Christian educational policy) and over- 
crowded conditions in the period of reconstruction. 

Through these years, as indeed before the revolution, there 
have not been wanting Chinese and foreign voices protesting 
against this diffusion and these sectional loyalties and small 
divided grants which create a financial argument for large 
numbers, which in their turn require more teachers than the 
Christian community can supply; so that (as Dr T. C. Chao 
summarized in the Educational Review in 1931) the alternative 
has long been plain that we must either ‘cut the program or 
secularize our institutions.’ (We have done the latter.) 


The crux of the problem is whether all the Christian institutions will survive 
or whether the Christian movement will survive. . . . We have to choose 
concentration or diffusion of our Christian forces both in money and in staff. 
We love our institutions and our own groups . . . but above all these is a voice: 
‘Christian, dost thou love Me more than these?’ 

It is true, as the present writer pointed out in the same 
number of the Educational Review, that fewer Christian middle 
schools were then open than before the revolution, but this was 
the result of chance and external forces, not of policy of concen- 
tration of funds, of Christian staff and pupils, the proportions of 
both of which have actually lessened, while the contacts between 
staff and pupils have also decreased. It would seem that it is 
our disastrous popularity, our desire to demonstrate our success 
by size and above all our lack of any clear aim that are responsible 
for high numbers, more than any genuine financial argument; 
for any real school administrator knows that there is no sound 
economic reason for pleading finance for increasing a middle 
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school beyond three hundred pupils. Certainly we have not 
(has any country?) principals capable of caring for a school 
larger than this. It is indeed possible economically to conduct 
a first-rate.middle school of one hundred and eighty boys, 
educationally a number much preferable. 

If our schools are still better (on the average of both) than 
government schools (though this is often not so and is in general 
a steadily diminishing condition), this is no justification for their 
existence. Christianity, with its uniquely complete and loving 
touch with full Reality, should pursue all science and knowledge 
more fearlessly and freely than others, should inspire a passionate 
belief that ‘the Truth shall make you free’ rather than that 
‘nationalistic propaganda will make you strong.’ As Dr L. P. 
Jacks wrote: ‘Religion is taught in the classroom: in astronomy 
by reverence, in history by humanity, in geography by breadth 
of mind, in language by learning to say what you mean. . . .’? 
But our task in education is not simply intellectual, it is the 
freeing, training and transforming of the whole personality. It 
would be gravely misrepresenting essential social truth to the 
world if we attempted less than this ‘modification of the habitual 
attitudes of imagination and feeling’* in the direction of fair 
play, courtesy, tolerance and helpfulness, which cannot be 
hoped for without plenty of practice in doing and thinking with 
the teacher. Most of the above is the natural aim of any good 
Confucian school. With us the whole should be vitalized by the 
unique dynamic of the life and spirit of Jesus. 

Our purpose has seldom been more finely expressed than in 
an official pamphlet of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies, written by Dr Oldham in 1918 and generally ignored, 
but which cannot be too often quoted: 


Voluntary effort cannot ultimately compete with the vast resources of the 
State. But looking at it not quantitatively but qualitatively we have the permanent 
function of embodying as far as possible the Christian ideal in the educational 
aim and social atmosphere of the school. Our aim is to be a city set on a hill, 





1 See a fine article by James Endicott: ‘What do we want in Chinese education?’ 
in the West China Missionary News, October 1937. 
* Elemental Religion. * John Dewey. 
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a light that cannot be hid. Comparatively few Christian schools, if they be of 
the right type, may leave an ineffaceable mark on the education of a people. They 
may set a standard; they may open up new worlds of possibility. When an ideal 
has once found adequate expression, it becomes impossible to escape from its 
influence.! 


This is a very different thing from just supplementing in 
extent, and assisting in, a prescribed public code and system of 
schools, which I have recently again heard frankly stated by 
Chinese and foreign church leaders as our chief object in China. 
It is true that these would add, as a second aim, that of bringing 
the pupil where he might hear the Gospel preached. But this 
ill-considered dualism is fatal; especially under present govern- 
mental restrictions, if a school is not Christian in all its influence 
it tends to be Christian in none. Christianity is not a simple little 
bit of added propaganda, as is fondly imagined, to judge by 
the practice of many of our schools. Religious education to be 
effective must be actively related to the pupil’s social needs and 
actual problems and situations. 

It is often stated that the Christian community demands 
Christian schools for the education of the children and that it is 
our duty to meet this demand. Apart from the colossal financial 
impossibility of this, we must face the fact that a large part of 
the Christian community does not sufficiently value our present 
schools (even where available) to send their children to them, 
paying the very moderate fees which it is true some cannot 
afford,? but others could if they saw sufficient difference between 
our and other schools. 

’ Meanwhile nationalism is increasing. In a post-war China, 
which I assume to be largely free from Japanese aggression and 
with resources for a great part of the vast schemes of recon- 
struction (educational and other) now being planned, all private 
educational enterprise must clearly justify itself or vanish. 
Decisions about curriculum and text-books, hours of instruction 


1 See also two articles by Dr Oldham and Sir Michael Sadler in Papers on Educational 
Problems in Mission Fields, published by the International Missionary Council, 1921. 

? Our method is now sectionally to support a number of schools with a very small 
Christian pupil-content, rather than to concentrate funds on fewer schools, sufficient 
for a larger proportion of Christians. 
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and many other things (a proposed law adds ‘discipline’) have 
been taken out of the hands of private schools by the govern- 
ment. It takes thoroughly and finely thought-out principles and 
methods of Christian education to conduct work which is worth 
while under these conditions. 

Even while government resources are strained by war, the 
ministry of education is actually closing down all private normal 
schools of middle-school grade, and planning the same abolition 
of courses on education in private universities. These slowly 
closing-in restrictions on the employment of teachers other than 
those trained by certain government institutions touch what is 
already the most vital point of the problem. We already have too 
few Christian teachers to man our far-flung line. Our limitation 
is already one of trained personality, for it is a mockery to call a 
school ‘Christian’ without a genuinely Christian staff—and a 
competent one at that. Drastic restriction of the number of our 
schools and in our schools is the essential first step, but this taken 
alone would enable us to rub along only for a time with existing 
Christian teachers and some make-shift methods and temporary 
permission for training more. It is the wider liberty and recogni- 
tion which we can expect for outstanding quality and service, and 
more statesmanlike co-operative arrangements with the govern- 
ment, which alone can meet future needs. 

And yet a Christian educational administrator, so prominent 
and influential that if I were free to give his name he would be 
recognized as typical of our present situation, recently defended 
an admittedly bad school and deprecated attempts to reform it 
on the ground that ‘it was more like what its present local 
constituency preferred.’ Would this be accepted as the deciding 
factor in hospital work, or applied to the doctrine preached in 
our chapels? I recognize, I must repeat, that in spite of the system 
(or lack of one), we have here and there very good schools, but 

it is the quality of the average that forms the picture in the eyes 
of the government: the existence of colourless, poor, or bad 
schools is not merely no asset, it is a real liability, by endangering 
the continuance of any good work that is done. Even missionaries 
and Chinese church leaders who will not hear of reduction of 
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schools or pupils have in recent years proved ready to rush to the 
other extreme and close down whole systems of Christian schools, 
scores at a time, as has been done in Shangtung and parts of 
Kiangsu and some other provinces. In the same conversation I 
have recently heard a man both support the status quo and say: 
‘I expect the government will close us all down before long’— 
doubtless a sound prediction if the status quo is not rectified. A 
distinguished Chinese educator said to me recently: ‘A good 
many of our Christian educational institutions are just quietly 
waiting to be snuffed out.’ Surely this is foolish fatalism and the 
bankruptcy of educational policy. 

We must often present to government educators the spectacle 
of the remote Chinese countryman confronted with a motor 
car. He cannot estimate its speed or begin to adjust his path 
to the new situation in time and when he does move he moves 
too wildly and too far. There is a Chinese proverb: ‘If you don’t 
move in response to human(e) persuasion, when a demon prods 
you you'll go with a rush.’ When we are ‘kicked out,’ as Mr 
Endicott significantly remarks, 


We shall see perhaps from the fascist schools that take our place, or those 
of ‘atheist class-war communism,’ how a person goes about making a kind of 
machine that really takes him where he wants to go. But the lesson may be too 
late. Can we learn in anticipation and hasten the change from the quantity 
plan to the quality plan? 

I am not necessarily suggesting union control of individual 
schools. I know only too well how easy it is under the present 
government regulations (which give complete control to the 
directors, who may in practice choose the wrong principal and 
leave him absolute) for an ill-founded union school to slip right 
away from the Church and abandon all educational principles. 
What is needed is a serious national policy for Christian schools, 
worked out regionally in reduction to within the limits of our 
resources of funds and, most important, a trained Christian 
personnel, which bears a relation to the number of Christian 
children actually attending Christian schools. Finally, let the 
denominations, to which is assigned the conduct in the respective 
centres compassable of the resultant schools, genuinely carry 
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out the policy and eliminate competition and diffusion, seeking 
out for their educational boards and committees competent 
Christian.educators, of whatever church, who accept this policy 
loyally, s6 as to secure statesmanlike professional control. 

But are the forces on the field alone responsible for the 
situation? Must not the mission boards in the home-lands bear 
their share of responsibility? It is well known that it was the fate 
of oblivion to which the Burton report was consigned that 
decided the recent Laymen’s Commission deliberately to give 
their report to the public press so that it could not be shelved or 
vanish from sight. Expert advisers such as Dr Paul Monroe have 
in recent years decided that it is not really worth while to give © 
counsel to mission boards, and have devoted their great experi- 
ence to other educational agencies. 

It is no excuse to say ‘these questions must be decided on the 
field.’ By being content year after year to continue to spread 
funds over a large number of inefficient schools, and by sparing 
little aid for enterprises of high quality, the home board is by 
its financial methods taking a major part in deciding policy, a 
responsibility which it undoubtedly shoulders when questions 
of new foreign stations or hospitals arise. Mission secretaries 
visiting the field have made specific decisions to give or continue 
a grant to schools demonstrated as bad. And what of the type of 
foreign staff the home board sends out, knowing that many of 
them will spend their time in school work in a situation calling 
increasingly for educational insight—men who in a few years take 
their part in determining policy? Is an appreciably larger pro- 
portion of those sent in recent years trained schoolmen and 
educationists? Untrained men are not sent for medical work. 

How many of our secondary schoolmen in China have had 
adequate experience of the house system in boarding schools,! 
which is recognized by leading educationists in China and abroad 
as the outstanding method of educating boarders, perhaps the 
most urgent need of Chinese secondary education? And yet are 
there three Christian schools in all China that have troubled to 

1 See articles under this title by the present writer in the (Indian) National Christian 


Council Review for April 1934, and the Educational Review for January 1933. 
22 
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adopt it in any genuine form? Are there three out of the many 
secondary boarding schools that have recently rushed into 
co-education which have made a study of the conditions and 
methods proved necessary by experience elsewhere if this 
difficult venture is to be made? In cases where disaster results 
(as is not surprising), the alternative usually proposed by those 
so casually confident is ‘closing the school.’ 

We have no need to abandon religious education in a town or 
village where we are no longer able to maintain a Christian school. 
Some of the churches which have closed down their Christian 
schools have adopted Dr Weigle’s recommendation of assigning 
a trained religious-education worker to a group of villages, to 
visit them weekly and conduct Sunday (or day) school religious 
teaching for children and adults. Dr Weigle pointed out, as 
Dr Chao and others had already done, that it is easy (almost 
natural) for the Christian church and school to drop into isolation 
from the community in which they are placed, that definite 
effort is needed to avoid this and that the above method may be 
a most valuable solution. 

Again, did we not years ago give lip-service to Dr Butterfield’s 
recommendation of a rural centre with experts serving a group 
of churches and Christian homes in public health and hygiene 
problems, improving their agriculture and encouraging co- 
operative societies (in these days in collaboration with government 
and banking agencies), as well as in religious education and 
pastoral supervision of churches? Of course this rural centre 
would be the place for a school, not an isolated academic institu- 
tion but one to which the experts would return fresh from field 
problems, and the staff of which would feel a responsibility for 
the homes and communities from which the pupils come. For 
the life of the people is a unity and not divisible into departments. 

Since the bulk of China is rural and the bulk of the work of 
the Church is in these rural areas, wide adoption in practice of 
this plan would go far toward solving our Christian educational 
problem, as well as that of the rural church; and it is just the 
type of service in which the government welcomes co-operation 
most heartily. Experience of it in the few centres where it has 
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been seriously worked (e.g. some earlier in the eastern provinces 
and one recently in the Methodist Church in Hunan), though 
hardly ever yet in its educational aspects, has been most en- 
couraging, but the conventional machine and its methods have 
gone on practically uninfluenced. 

The war in China by its devastation and other radical changes, 
the European war by the acute financial problems sure to 
accompany and follow it, will compel drastic revisions. Shall we 
be ready, by beginning to act now on the basis of educational 
thinking sufficiently courageous and statesmanlike, or shall we 
again be ‘bound in shallows and in miseries’ and even ‘lose our 
ventures’? I speak under a deep sense of urgency. 

There is every reason to expect that the form of the Chinese 
State after the war will be largely totalitarian; but, though 
political forms change, the Chinese national character will not so 
readily change; there will be elasticity within the frame-work for 
enterprises distinctly felt to be worth while by the people. Here 
is the elbow-room for Christian education if (realizing the 
limitation of personality it has available) it will concentrate its 
competent Christian staff in a limited number of institutions 
doing a high quality of work, capable (in close friendliness with 
governmental agencies) of experimentation and breaking new 
ground, and demonstrating the unique Christian ability to 
inspire devoted service and faithful work. 

It is by faithfulness to its distinctive mission that our educa- 
tional work will gain freedom and recognition, not by the colour- 
less conformity and duplication of State effort so common at 
present—tolerated until when? I think, in closing, of a pacifist 
Quaker junior middle school of such notably high quality of 
work and limited numbers ! that the various generals and military 
men of the city send their sons to it and were the chief supporters 
of the application to have certain military training regulations 
waived, that it might develop a senior middle-school department. 

B. BURGOYNE CHAPMAN 
1 It is incidentally almost the only Christian school that has made something really 


worth while out of present-day Chinese ‘scouting,’ with its handicap of universality and 
its danger of military regimentation. 





MISSIONS AND THE HOME FRONT 


By ARTHUR N. PRIOR 


CRITICISMS of Christian missionary enterprise, to-day as 
at all times, are many and varied. A large number of them 

are no doubt at bottom criticisms of objectionable missionary 
methods, unfairly but understandably developed into condemna- 
tions of missions in principle. As early as 1716, in a sermon to 
raise funds for the Society in Scotland for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge, Principal William Wisheart of Edinburgh 
observed that one of the main reasons why ‘so many Nations now 
are destitute of the Knowledge of God’ was that 

Undue Methods have been taken by such as profess to propagate it and to 
travel for the Conversion of poor Infidels. I shall not speak of the Undue 
Methods that have been taken by some Professed Protestants: But as to the 
Papists, it is notour, that the hateful Covetousness and the Barbarous and 
Monstrous Cruelties of the Spaniards in the West Indies did beget strong and 
rooted Prejudices in that poor people, against the God and Religion of the 
Christian. 
Quality means far more than quantity in missionary work; and 
perhaps we still need to learn that. 

In many instances it is obvious that the criticism is really of 
this kind; but even where it is not so obvious such a basis ought 
to be looked for. If the Church can never give any other answer 
than ‘No’ to the demand that her missionary work should cease, 
she should certainly try to hear the voice of her Lord even in the 
voice of her enemies, and to obey that voice however it comes to 
her. The Church’s critics constantly point her back to her 
original ‘marching orders,’ the Bible, and to orders there that 
she has forgotten. In the words of Karl Barth, she must be 
prepared to recognize the ‘diction’ of God in the ‘contra-diction’ 
of the world, though her response must always be a more ‘careful 
concentration upon her own business’ and a ‘renewed uneasiness 

1W. Wisheart: Theologia, or — of God (1716), Vol. II., p. 958. 
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about her fidelity to her commission’ and not a ‘distracted 
assumption of alien responsibility,’ still less a renunciation of 
her own.! 

Other criticisms, however, just as plainly spring from the 
non-Christian’s desire to avoid having to give the Gospel a 
hearing or let others give it a hearing. If the Church must be 
prepared to hear and take to heart the voice of God in the attacks 
made upon her from whatever quarter, she must be equally 
ready to hear and denounce the voice of the devil. And in most 
attacks on missions, even when they proceed from well-meaning 
and it may be devout Christian people, one may detect the voice 
of the demon in the New Testament story crying, ‘Let us alone; 
what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth?’ This 
voice sounds clearly enough in the anti-missionary expressions 
of modern militant nationalism; but, like the other, it is also to be 
listened for elsewhere and often conceals itself behind plausible 
arguments. 

In circles of intelligent people who are on the whole well 
disposed towards Christianity there is probably no argument 
which carries greater weight and needs more careful answering 
than the suggestion that there is a much greater need to make 
‘Christendom’ more genuinely what it purports to be than to 
make numerical or territorial enlargements of the Christian fold. 
The suggestion is frequently put forward as if it were a product 
of unusually ‘advanced’ thinking, but it is by no means a new 
one—it is a point of view which has an old and in part an honour- 
able history behind it. It was certainly the point of view of the 
Scottish Covenanters and was deeply embedded in the thought 
of the main Protestant Reformers. 

The Reformers were profoundly aware of the dominion of 
heathenism over the greater part of the world, but not as a 
potential field for evangelization. They saw this heathenism as a 
dreadful sign of what the Church had become in the past and 
might become again, and indeed could only be kept from 
becoming by the miracle of God’s grace—a miracle as great as 
that which a later generation was to see in the bringing of new 
1K, Barth: The Doctrine of the Word of God, pp. 82-3. 
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peoples into the Christian fold. Nor did they imagine that the 
Church of Rome alone had this seed of corruption within it. 
The ‘Roman Anti-Christ’ was, in fact, itself the result of the 
corruption of a Church once pure and virtually ‘Protestant.’ 
In a Godly Letter to the Faithful in London John Knox wrote 


in 1554: 


Maist evident it is, that whair the lycht of Godis Word for the unthankfulnes 
of men hes bene tane away, that thair it is not to this day restored agane. Witness 
haill Israell, and all the countries of the Gentillis, whair the Apostillis first 
preacheit. What is in Asia? Ignorance of God. What in Africa? Abnegatioun of 
the verie Saviour, of our Lord Jesus. What in those maist notabill churches of 
the Grecianis, whair Chryst Jesus was plantit be Paule, and lang efter watterit be 
utheris? Mahomet and his false sect. Yea, and what is in Rome? The greatest 
ydoll of all utheris, that adversarie, that man of syn, extollit above all that is 
callit God, wha, under the name of Chryst, maist cruellie persecutis trew 
memberis. Mark, Brethren: Hathe God punishit the nationis foirnamit befoir us? 
Not onlie the first offendaris, but evin thair posteritie to this day; and sall He 
spair us, gif we be lyke unthankfull as thai wer; yea, gif we be worse nor thai wer? * 


James Erskine, Laird of Grange, was only walking in the 
Reformer’s footsteps when he wrote to Robert Wodrow in 1723, 
about a new History of the Propagation of Christianity and 
Overthrow of Paganism: 


I like the design of it [but] I would humbly think it a proper and useful 
following to it, to handle the decay of Christianity in certain countries, with the 
springs, occasions and furtherance of it.* 


The same desire to deal with corruptions within the Church 
before extending the Church’s boundaries helped to bring about 
the rejection by the Scottish General Assembly of 1796 of an 
overture urging the promotion of foreign missions, although 
here many of the objections were frankly political, one 
‘distinguished lawyer’ taking the view ‘that missionary work 
encouraged sedition and political unrest.’ I have heard missions 
condemned for the same reason to-day by a South African 
policeman, himself a fervid Ulster Presbyterian. It is interesting 


1 The Works of John Knox, Laing’s edition, Vol. III, pp. 206-7. 
® The Wodrow Correspondence, Vol. 111, p. 105. 
*G. D. Henderson: The Church of Scotland, p. 122. 
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to find Karl Marx giving as an example of ‘the profound hypocrisy 
and inherent barbarism of bourgeois civilization’ the fact that 
while men of property ‘combated the French Revolution under 
the pretext of defending “‘our holy religion ”’’ they at the same 
time forbade Christianity to be propagated in India. 

We may assume that the earlier and purer motives operated 
in the case of the poet Coleridge, who wrote in a note on Richard 
Baxter’s autobiography: 


I dare not condemn myself for the languid or dormant state of my feelings 
respecting the Mohammedan and Heathen nations; yet know not in what degree 
to condemn. The less culpable grounds of this languor are, first, my utter 
ignorance of God’s purposes with respect to the Heathens; and second, the 
strong conviction I have that the conversion of a single province of Christendom 
to true practical Christianity would do more towards the conversion of Heathen- 
dom than an army of Missionaries. Romanism and despotic government in the 
larger part of Christendom and the prevalence of Epicurean principles in the 
remainder—these do indeed lie heavy on my heart.” 


At a time like our own, when at least two great European 
nations have violently renounced Christianity before our eyes, 
we can certainly appreciate the anxieties of the Reformers and 
may wish that Coleridge’s words had been more widely heeded. 
We are learning again what it means for serious Christianity to 
have its back to the wall. The new times have already produced 
a new language. “The evangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion’ no longer seems the feasible and proper programme for 
Christian enterprise which it seemed at the beginning of the 
century, and we find such men as Martin Niemiller now insisting 
that ‘the fellowship of Jesus has no promise that it will ever be in 
the majority,’ * and that ‘we have no promise that the Gospel will 
remain available for all time to us and to our nation’;* while 
Karl Barth, also with the German religious situation in mind, 
closely echoes Knox in saying: 


God is at liberty to take away the light of the Gospel, if we do not want to 
have it otherwise. Even as He once removed the ‘candlestick’ from the North 





1 A Handbook of Marxism, p. 193. 
*S. T. Coleridge: Notes on English Divines, Vol. U1, p. 67. 


*M. Niemdller: First Commandment, p. 111. * Ibid. p. 146. 
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African Church, which was as much the Church of St Augustine as the German 
Church is that of Luther." 


It is now indeed an accepted axiom among missionary 
theologians that the task of the Church in ‘Christendom’ is as 
truly a ‘missionary’ one as it is in any other part of the world. 
One writer, indeed, has drawn attention to the fact that this 
perception was not lacking in earlier missionary thought: 


It is worth while remembering that Carey, in his famous Enguiry, never 
used the term ‘foreign missions.’ For him the task of missions, at home and 
abroad, was one. To this sound basis in our own day we are now returning.* 


It is worth while asking ourselves, none the less, how far this 
new consciousness merely means that we realize that there are 
European pagans as well as African and Asiatic ones, and how 
far it involves the further realization that we ‘Christians,’ apart 
from the continual miracle of God’s grace, are just as much 
sinners and ‘pagans’ as those who have never heard of Chris- 
tianity. To quote Niemédller again: 


We deceive ourselves if we think that we could leave the great conversion 
behind us and—now that the Good Friday of our lives is past—walk constantly 
in the Easter light of the new life. No. Christ’s words about dying are still meant 
for us, and they are meant for us again and again.® 


We must learn to think like Dr W. A. Visser ’t Hooft in 
terms of ‘Christians and Other Pagans.’ * 

But however deeply we may feel the need not merely for 
home missions, but for regarding every ordinary sermon as a 
summons to all its hearers to ‘turn again,’ this is no reason for 
abandoning ‘missions’ of another kind. It seems to be one of the 
commonest errors of our time, and that not only in church 
matters, that it is possible to leave essential tasks until other 
essential tasks are ‘finished’—for instance, to leave social reforms 
until men’s ‘hearts’ are changed, or to leave the changing of their 


1K. Barth: Theological Existence To-day, p. 73. 

*J. M. McKenzie, in Christ and To-morrow (Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, 
1936), p. 86. 

* Niemdller: Op. cit. p. 43. 

* Editorial in the issue of The Student World devoted to ‘Christianity and Other 
Faiths,’ Fourth Quarter, 1934. 
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‘hearts’ until their social conditions are tolerable. In actual fact 
the task of making Christendom more Christian is one that will 
never be finished while time endures; and if we must leave 
‘foreign’ missions until it is finished we shall have to leave them 
until the Day of Judgment. Certainly there are periods when it 
is simply impossible for the Church to do both. The century 
immediately following the Reformation was such a period; and 
perhaps, as a judgment upon our neglect in the past, we are 
moving into another one. But such lop-sidedness cannot be a 
feature of the Church’s deliberate programme. 

It seems also evident that the purification and the extension of 
the Church have a reciprocal effect upon one another. Mission- 
aries have seldom been blind to the effects upon their own work 
of the good or bad state of the ‘sending’ Churches. Another of 
the hindrances to the spread of Christian knowledge listed by 
Principal Wisheart in the eighteenth-century sermon already 
quoted is the fact that: 


Many professors of religion obstruct the entertainment of the gospel and of 
gospel-light, in infidel and popish countries, by their scandalous and vicious 
lives. Too many professors of Christianity, who have occasion to travel to such 
places of the world as are overspread with Pagan or Romish darkness, walk 
quite contrary to the principles of their holy religion, and thereby are a great 
reproach to it. . . . It is very evident that the prejudices that are this day 
through the world against the true religion are mostly occasioned by the 
scandalous lives of professors. 


Still earlier, the Covenanter Robert Fleming wrote of the 
Jews in particular: ‘Alas! that the usual deportment of Christians 
with whom they converse doth oft further help to heighten their 
prejudice against Christianity.’ * In our own day Wilhelm Vischer, 
also thinking of the Jews. and of St Paul’s prophecy that the 
conversion of the Gentiles to their Messiah will ultimately 
convert them too by ‘provoking them to jealousy,’ asks pointedly: 
‘How should Judaism become jealous of a Christianity which is 
not Christian at all?’ 


1 Wisheart: Op. cit. Vol. II, p. 958. 
* Robert Fleming: The Fulfilling of the Scripture (1801 reprint), Vol. I, p. 310. 
* W. Vischer: “The Book of Esther,’ in the Evangelical Quarterly for January 1939, p. 21. 
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What is often forgotten, however, is that the reverse process 
also takes place—the ‘extension’ of the Church is a real help to 
its ‘purification,’ its being made more truly Christian in the 
places where it has already been long established. The debt of 
Christianity as a whole to the younger Churches, particularly 
since their achievement of a measure of independence, is already 
a large one and would no doubt be larger still if we were more 
humble and ready to accept what these Churches have to give. 
It is this point which the best modern popular defences of 
missions, such as William Paton’s World Community, rightly 
tend to emphasize; but even last century, when the term 
‘indigenous Church’ was hardly heard of, Frederick Denison 
Maurice saw in the missionary task a means of purging English 
Christianity from its tendency to ‘adapt itself to the habits and 
fashions and prejudices of England.’?! 

Sometimes this purifying result of missions takes place 
through their presenting us with our own Christian heathenisms 
in new and startling forms. A missionary from China, for 
example, has told us of ‘patients at a mission hospital dubbing a 
tree outside the hospital door “‘the Jesus tree” and taking its 
leaves as charms to protect their infants.’* This may be taken as 
an illustration of the way in which the non-religious contact of 
‘civilized’ and ‘uncivilized’ peoples inevitably creates a special 
responsibility for evangelization. If we do not explicitly combat 
the superstitions of others, we shall soon find ourselves in the 
position of encouraging arid exploiting them—as Marx accused 
earlier anti-missionaries of deliberately doing. But the story of 
the ‘Jesus tree’ may also startle us into asking ourselves how 
much of our own western Christianity is nothing more than a 
charm. Dr Campbell Moody has thus used the experience of the 
mission field to illuminate the perversions which appeared in the 
early evangelization of Europe. Not only by its misunderstandings 
of the Gospel, however, but also by its greater purity, non- 
European Christianity may awaken a much needed change in 
the Churches of the West. Unquestionably the voice of the devil 


1F. D. Maurice: The Religions of the World, p. 248. 
2J. M. McKenzie: Op. cit. p. go. 
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is to be heard in any attempt, in the name of greater concentration 
on the purification of Christianity, to deprive us of such important 
means to this very end. 

Unquestionably also, however, the voice of God is to be 
heard in this attack on missions, driving us to unite the extension 
and the purification of the Church more closely than ever. 
These attempts by our enemies to drive such a wedge between 
extension and purification that one of them entirely disappears 
will be necessary to us so long as we ourselves drive wedges of 
our own between them. As in the case of the ‘Jesus tree,’ God 
corrects us by shocking us with a caricature of our own faults. 
Without this attack it is doubtful whether we should have united 
the two aspects of the Church’s work as closely as we have already 
done; and we shall need such attacks to spur us on until that 
uniting is complete. I doubt, for example, whether we are even 
yet as clear as we ought to be that the missionary’s message to 
those who are hearing it for the first time must be substantially 
identical with the ordinary parish minister’s message to his 
regular congregation. Men of goodwill, including Christian men 
of goodwill, will always say that Christian preachers do best by 
remaining at home, so long as they have the impression that the 
missionary does not address his hearers just as an ordinary parish 
minister addresses his people, his ‘brethren for whom Christ 
died,’ but goes out to speak to them in another way as ‘heathen.’ 
And it would be folly to deny that there is still much to be 
done, both theoretically and practically, to alter this im- 
pression. 

This temptation to speak to men in some other way than as 
to ‘brethren for whom Christ died’ takes different forms in 
different circles and periods—there are fashions in missionary 
methods as in everything else. Last century it was more usual 
than now—though it is still far from unheard of—to substitute 
for the common Gospel of the Church attempts to demonstrate 
by every possible means the evil and false character of the religions 
out of which missionaries are calling their hearers; and the best 
‘missionary theologians’ of that time were occupied in correcting 
this tendency. Maurice, for example, set before missionaries as a 
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completely exclusive alternative ‘whether the hundred and sixty 
millions in India shall be taught that all their mythology and all 
their philosophy is folly—or that God has sent His Son to claim 
them for His offspring.’ He would not allow for a moment that 
the first kind of preaching could prepare the way for the second. 
That this warning is by no means out of date is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that there are Arab Muslims who are 
deeply offended because they believe, rightly or wrongly, that it 
was said at the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council that the hard task of evangelizing Islam would be 
facilitated if Muslims were first made atheists. 

It is also worth mentioning that although Maurice wrote a 
special work, The Religions of the World, the above quotation, 
which is probably his most incisive statement on his position, is 
taken from a more general discussion of the foundations of 
theology. If the conception of the missionary’s task which is now 
being formulated is a correct one, there is strictly no such thing 
as a special ‘missionary theology.’ All theology is the criticism of 
preaching all the world over. There are no doubt temptations 
which are more or less peculiar to the missionary, but only more 
or less, and the selection that he makes, so to speak, from the 
temptations which beset the Church generally varies from place 
to place and from age to age. 

To-day we have to take more account of the temptation to 
depart from the Gospel by elaborating special combinations, 
designed to be attractive, of Christianity and the existing religion 
of the missionary’s hearers. It is this temptation against which 
Karl Barth has spoken most clearly. He is less concerned 
with the error that Muslims can be made Christians by first 
being made atheists than with the error that atheists can be 
made Christians by first being made Muslims (or believers in 
‘revelation in general’).? For the just appreciation of Barth 
among English-speaking readers, and perhaps for the health of 
the Barthian movement itself (for here too it may well be true 
that an ‘evangelized’ field has a contribution to send back to an 


1F. D. Maurice: What is Revelation? p. 52. 
?K. Barth: The Doctrine of the Word of God, pp. 29-30. 
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evangelizing’ one), it is essential to understand that his protest 
against the new fashion springs from the same motives as 
Maurice’s protest against the old. For he does not object merely 
to our treating heathenism too leniently, he objects to our taking 
‘the heathen’ seriously as heathen at all. 

When an Indian at a student conference suggested that 
Christian missionaries in India should try to build more upon the 
existing Hinduism, he asked: ‘Is it possible to address a man first 
as ‘‘a heathen,” or is it not rather indicated to address a man in 
India also as a man for whom Christ has done everything?’? As 
in the case of Maurice, this thought is developed most clearly 
in the context of general theology, in the section on ‘God’s 
Language as God’s Act’ in his Dogmatics.* Barth condemns 
syncretism not merely because it indicates a false confidence in 
the religious capacities of sinful man, but because it indicates a 
lack of faith in the power of the Word of God. For him, as for 
Maurice, the faithful preaching of the revealed Word is not 
only all we can do, but all we need to do; and it is not a compli- 
ment but an insult to a Hindu or a Muslim to present the Gospel 
to him in an adulterated form, as if even the Holy Spirit could 
not make such a man accept anything better. 

It is also important to realize that it is not only in relation to 
the problem of adaptation that we are tempted to make a false 
distinction between the preaching of the missionary and that 
of the minister in a settled Christian parish. The same temptation 
arises when we are considering the relations between what 
Professor C. H. Dodd calls ‘preaching’ and ‘teaching,’ and 
Professor Barth, ‘proclamation’ and ‘theology.’ We are apt to say 
that one of these necessary elements in the Church’s life must 
predominate in what Christians have to say to non-Christians 
and the other in what they have to say to one another. Protestants 
such as Professor Dodd frequently hold that ‘preaching’ is 
primarily the Church’s speech to the world—it is preaching which 
‘makes converts’—while ‘teaching’ nourishes the faith which is 
already present in settled Christian communities. Roman 


1 The Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 32. 2K. Barth: God in Action, p. 130. 
® The Doctrine of the Word of God, pp. 174-5. 
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Catholics tend to neglect preaching as Protestants understand it, 
but in so far as the difference between preaching and teaching is 
at all clearly drawn in that communion preaching tends to be 
addressed to full-fledged Catholics, while teaching is for those 
who are not yet in that position—for catechumens. 

This view in both of its forms seems to me as mistaken as 
the two attitudes to non-Christian religions already outlined. 
Preaching is the proclamation of God’s commands and 
promises to His people, whether the latter already know them- 
selves to be His people or not. Teaching or theology is the 
criticism of preaching, the attempt to keep the Church in her 
proclamation faithful to her commission—that is, to the Word 
of God in Scripture. Both activities are necessary parts of the 
Church’s life wherever her ordinances are set up among men. 
The part which each may play in making converts may be made 
clear if we first outline certain basic theological assumptions as 
to what conversion is. 

The decision that we are among those for whom Christ died 
is not our decision but God’s. This is the truth which seems 
to underlie the otherwise horrible doctrine of Calvinist scholasti- 
cism, that ‘Christ died for the elect only.’ The propounders of 
this doctrine were primarily anxious to combat the method of 
presenting the Gospel which consisted in saying, ‘Christ’s death 
was sufficient satisfaction for the sins of all men; so accept your 
portion of it and make it true that He really died for you also.’ 
To call on men to do this, these Calvinists felt, was simply 
asking them to usurp the sovereign prerogatives of God. They 
believed that the purpose of preaching, be it in Edinburgh or in 
the forests of Brazil, is not so much to convert the heathen as to 
discover and ‘call out’ the elect; and there is more in that than 
just nonsense—just as there is more than nonsense in ‘the 
apparently opposite view of Quakers and mystics that the 
propagation of Christianity consists in the discovery in all men 
of ‘the Christ within.’ On the other hand, there are indeed 
decisions which men are called to make in the light of this 
decision of God about them; and such human decisions always 
involve a radical turning away from man’s natural bent. This is 
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the essential meaning of conversion, and all Christian decisions 
are really conversions. 

It is customary, however, to apply the term especially to the 
first Christian decision which a man makes. This is unobjection- 
able as long as we remember that the precise nature of this first 
decision cannot be laid down beforehand. It may be a decision 
to be baptized, made as a result of preaching; it may be a decision 
to sell all we have and give to the poor; or it may be a decision to 
take part in a theological discussion, taking on trust the funda- 
mental assumptions without which theological discussion is 
impossible. Dr Emil Brunner has emphasized the converting 
function which theology may more or less accidentally exercise in 
intellectual circles. An important part of F. D. Maurice’s work 
among classes of Englishmen hostile to Christianity was the 
conducting of a Bible class in which men of all opinions were 
freely invited to take part. Work of the same kind is being done 
to-day in France and Switzerland; and Dr Kraemer recommends 
it as a particularly valuable type of activity for missionaries to 
Muslims. “Teaching’ in this sense is as essential an accompani- 
ment of missionary preaching as of that in a settled parish. In any 
other sense—for example, in the sense of discussions which do 
not assume the truth of Christianity but are meant to lead up to 
it—it is a misdirection of the Church’s labours on any of her 
fronts. The same may be said of the type of evangelistic preaching 
which does not expect or desire to be received critically, because 
it assumes its hearers to be incapable of being taught to apply 
the biblical standard of criticism. 

Differences between missionary preaching and parish preach- 
ing do, of course, exist; but they are of an entirely casual character. 
It is probable, for example, that among the people who now listen 
to sermons in Hindustani there are a larger proportion who are 
hearing the Gospel for the first time than among those who listen 
to sermons in English. The same comparison could be made 
between those to whom Christianity is being made clear by 
means of concepts originating in Hindu or Buddhist philosophy 
and those to whom it is being made clear by means of concepts 
borrowed from the ancient Greeks or from the writings of Mr 
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Wittgenstein. But these statistics have a purely accidental 
character; at any time the balance may change in the opposite 
direction; and even now it suits Karl Barth, for example, address- 
ing convinced Christians in Europe, to borrow a symbol from 
Lao-Tze. Substantial differences—differences in principle— 
there are none, except where the Church is betraying her 
commission and laying other stumbling-blocks than that of the 
Cross in the way of those who do not yet acknowledge her Lord 
as theirs. 


ARTHUR N. PRIOR 




















THE HOME BASE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
IN NORWAY * 


By EINAR AMDAHL 


AMONG the various foreign missionary organizations in 

Norway are to be found a few which do not themselves 
carry on independent missionary work, but are organized to 
give support to other societies. These are the Laererinnenes 
Misjonsforbund (Women ‘Teachers’ Missionary Society), 
Sykepleierskenes Misjonsring (Trained Nurses’ Missionary 
Circle) and Telegrafistinnenes Misjonsforbund (‘Telegraphists’ 
Missionary Society). These three organizations together have 
an annual income of about 45,000 kroner (£2250). 

The Norwegian missionary societies which carry on work on 
the foreign field may be divided into two groups, according to 
their home basis. The home basis of the societies of one group 
is identical with the organization of the home church, as in the 
case of the Lutheran Free Church Mission, the Norwegian 
Baptist Missionary Society and the Norwegian Methodist 
Church Mission. The home basis of the societies of the other 
group is an independent organization, as in the case of all the 
societies whose activities fall within the scope of the Norwegian 
Lutheran State Church, where those who take part in the work 
share its confession of faith. In this group we must also include 
the Norwegian Missionary Alliance which is, nevertheless, 
interdenominational. This group comprises by far the larger 
part of all Norwegian foreign missionary activities. Its contribu- 
tions have during the last few years made up ninety-two to 
ninety-four per cent of Norway’s foreign mission income. 

The present article is concerned only with this latter group, 
which includes the following organizations: Det Norske Misjons- 
selskap (Norwegian Missionary Society), founded 1842; Den 


1 Translated by Katharina van Wagenen Bugge. 
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Nordiske Santalmisjon (Santal Mission of the Northern Churches), 
founded 1867; Den Norske Kirkes Misjon ved Schreuder 
(Schreuder Mission), founded 1873; Det Norske Lutherske 
Kinamisjonsforbund (Norwegian Lutheran China Mission 
Association), founded 1891; Den Kristne Buddhistmisjon 
(Christian Mission to Buddhists), founded 1922; and the 
Norwegian Missionary Society’s Sudan Mission, founded 1921. 

All these organizations have an intimate and friendly connex- 
ion with the Norwegian Lutheran State Church. All who work 
for them are members of that Church and most of their activities 
are undertaken in co-operation with it. The Church, however, 
has no direct influence on or right of decision over the work 
of the organizations, but recognizes them as her organs for 
Norwegian foreign mission activities. The Norwegian Lutheran 
China Mission Association, however, stands more aloof from the 
State Church. 

In all these societies the general principles of organization 
and work in the home-land are practically the same. Whatever 
differences there may be among them are inconsiderable. This 
fundamental unity consists in a large number of small working 
groups called misjonsforeninger (missionary associations). Most 
numerous are the kvinneforeninger (women’s associations), of 
which the first was founded in 1840. In addition are the ordinary 
missionary associations (first founded in 1826), children’s 
societies, young people’s missionary associations and men’s 
mission circles. Each association consists of interested persons 
within a definite, often quite limited, area. Meetings are held 
weekly, fortnightly or monthly. Most of the women’s associations 
have meetings either fortnightly or monthly. ‘The meeting hours 
comprise sewing, knitting and so forth, reading of articles and 
reports from the mission field, a devotional period and prayer. 
Hand-work plays the largest part in the women’s and children’s 
societies. Among the young people’s and other adult associations 
the devotional hour, prayer and reports from the field take the 
principal place, the practical work being usually omitted. It is 
such local associations as here described that contribute the 
largest part of the income to foreign missions—for instance, in 
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the Norske Misjonsselskap the women’s associations alone bring 
in about thirty-five per cent of the entire income. The articles 
that the women make at their meetings are either sold at auction 
to the highest bidder, or raffled. Such bazars in many of the 
small towns develop into popular meetings, where the opportunity 
is used to give talks on missions, or a devotional talk. 

The following items drawn from the statistics for the year 
1938 illustrate the importance of the associations in the home 
base of the three largest foreign missions of Norway: 


Ordinary Women’s Youths’ Children’s Total 


Naa £ » « ~<a 4533 390 1136 §=©7019 
N.L.Ch.M.A.. 1235 1100 160 790 =. 3285 
Santal Mission . 814 887 290 113 2104 


It must be remembered that Norway has a population of 
only about 2,800,000. 

The different local associations within a definite area which 
work in this way are grouped together as a district. The three 
largest Norwegian societies comprise ten to fourteen districts 
each, with centres in the largest city of the area. A district 
secretary lives here and a district board holds its meetings. 
This board consists of six to nine members, with a secretary 
who may either be employed on a salary—and in that case has 
not a vote in the board—or is one of the board members, who 
carries out the work without pay in cases where the work is less 
heavy. The district boards lead the activities within their districts 
by sending out special workers called ‘emissaries’ and planning 
routes for them and for missionaries and representatives of the 
general board who visit the district. 

Once a year, usually in June, a district meeting is held with 
delegates from the different associations, in which the salaried 
workers, one or more returned missionaries, representatives of 
the district board and of the central board also take part. These 
are generally two-day meetings, on a Saturday and Sunday, the 
first day being given up to business and the second, Sunday, to 
divine service in the morning and one or more meetings later in 
the day. These Sunday meetings often draw many hundreds, 
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sometimes thousands, of the friends of missions. Certain 
societies have a special board or committee for young people’s 
work, the development of which is considered very important. 
Several societies have special workers for each branch— 
children’s, women’s and young people’s associations. In the 
case of the first two groups these are usually salaried women. 
In the important work for young people, formation of new 
associations and so on many summer schools and Bible and 
mission study conferences are held. All the leading societies 
conduct several such conferences in the summer months with 
attendances of fifty to three hundred and fifty delegates. 
Every missionary society has its board of directors which 
has the supervision of all activities both at home and abroad. The 
membership is from six to nine, with one or more paid secretaries 
and in most cases a paid treasurer, who give their full time. 
The highest authority of the missionary organization lies in 
the hands of the general assembly, which in all Norwegian 
societies meets once in three years. This consists of: delegates 
from the local associations who are chosen either one from each 
association, or one representing all the associations in a parish; 
missionaries on furlough; two delegates from each district board; 
one delegate from the young people’s associations of each district; 
members of the board of directors. (There are some differences 
between the societies’ usage.) Just as the district annual meeting 
elects the district board, so the general assembly elects the board 
of directors. It receives reports of the work both at home and on 
the field for the three preceding years, as well as the treasurer’s 
report and records of the board of directors for the same period. 
Most of the time is used for the discussion of important questions 
pertaining to the work—for example, the beginning of work on 
a new field, opening of new mission stations, or women’s right 
to vote and stand for office on boards—principles for the work 
both at home and abroad. No matter can be discussed without 
having first been considered by the board of directors and 
presented to the general assembly in a circular letter prepared 
by them. This assembly lasts four or five days, one of which is a 
Sunday, when services, special inspirational meetings and the 
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dedication of new missionaries to service take place. In the case 
both of district meetings and the general assembly an attempt 
is made to make the gatherings not only a time for work and 
administration, but also for evangelistic preaching, reports from 
the field and prayer, that they may be spiritual power-stations. 

The home organization of all the Norwegian societies is 
democratic, in keeping with the ideals of the Norwegian and 
Western European nations. This organization, from the local 
missionary associations up to the general assembly, is the back- 
bone of every missionary society. 

The life-centre and ever-beating heart of all Norwegian 
mission work in the home-land is the preaching of the Gospel 
and the Christian world mission as an integral part of it. One 
can safely say that herein lies the secret and the power of 
Norwegian foreign missions, which in proportion to population 
and economic conditions hold a larger place than in any other 
country. In many parts of Norway revivals have swept through 
the people and the cause of foreign missions has become almost 
a mass movement. 

This preaching of the Gospel is conducted through three 
channels of which the first is the ordinary Sunday services and 
devotional meetings of the Church, which are usually led by the 
local clergyman though laymen frequently take part. Then there 
is the work done by missionaries on furlough or those who are 
retired on pension and living permanently at home. And thirdly, 
all societies have in their employ for home work a number of 
paid workers, both ordained clergy and laymen. In the three 
largest societies there are between one and two hundred in each 
society. Since the lay-preacher, Hans Nielsen Hauge, appeared 
in 1796, the preaching of laymen has had an important part in 
the history of Norwegian church and Christian life. It has also 
been a source of power in the home work for foreign missions. 

Services and meetings conducted by the foreign missionary 
societies (as well as those of the home mission, and to a certain 
extent of the Church’s clergy) are largely of a revivalist nature. 
In the last 150 years Norway has gone through many revivals. 
Foreign missions and home missions alike are the fruit of these 
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revivals and have been borne forward by their spiritual power. 
When the Norske Misjonsselskap was founded in 1842 those 
who were the underlying and supporting power were the members 
of Hauge’s revival movement and that of the Brethren. The 
foundation of this first and largest of the Norwegian missionary 
societies was the result of the effects of these two revivals among 
the Norwegian people. In 1850-60 came a new revival movement 
led by the learned and deeply spiritual professor of theology of 
Oslo University, Gisle Johnson. He represented ‘the theology 
of experience’ in its Lutheran form. In 1850-70 came a new 
revival from Sweden, the Rosenian. Neither Johnson’s nor 
Rosenius’s revival resulted in the formation of new societies, 
but gave the Norske Misjonsselskap new life and strength. 
Johnson’s revival gave the impulse which resulted in the found- 
ing of the Norwegian Lutheran Home Missionary Society, 
whose object is solely the spreading of Christianity among the 
Norwegian people. The foundation of the Scandinavian Santal 
Mission in 1860 to 1870 was due to the journey of a Dane 
(Bérresen) and a Norwegian (Skrefsrud) to India as missionaries 
under a German society, and a subsequent break with this society, 
after which each sought spiritual connexion and economic 
support in his own home-land. In the years 1880-90 a new 
revival movement in the western and southern sections of Norway 
resulted in the foundation of the Norwegian Lutheran China 
Mission Association, which at present is second in size in respect 
of income and number of missionaries. 

A fifth revival in 1905 was of short duration, but brought 
new life and power to the already existing societies. Since 1930 
there have been traces of a new revival whose effect has been 
noticeable in increasing contributions and in a growing number 
of young men and women who are offering themselves as 
missionaries. At the present time all Norwegian societies have 
a larger number of candidates than their financial situation 
enables them to send out, in spite of the fact that income has 
also been steadily rising during the last few years. 

In order to understand the significance of these revivalist 
movements for the missionary societies’ financial condition and 
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increase of candidates, one must understand the message that 
these movements proclaim. It is purely of a Christian nature. 
Any economic advantage to Norway from missionary work in 
foreign lands is a motive that is completely lacking. Norway 
has no colonies, so there is no motive here. Purely humanitarian 
motives, such as the physical or intellectual needs of non- 
Christians, do not appear as motives in Norwegian work. 
What happens is that the facts about the physical conditions, 
sickness and great need of doctors and hospitals are presented, 
but the motive is Christian love, which longs to help all 
who suffer. The importance of bringing our culture to non- 
civilized nations is scarcely mentioned. As a missionary motive 
of importance it would weaken missionary interest. 

The message of both the returned missionaries and the home 
organizations’ paid workers is purely evangelistic. It conforms 
largely to the Lutheran Confession, but the influence of the 
reformed churches of England and America has also been notice- 
able. Such names as those of Moody, Spurgeon, Hudson Taylor, 
also the Keswick conventions, may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion. Moreover, the work of the reformed churches in Norway 
(Methodists, Baptists, Adventists and the Salvation Army) has 
had some influence on the preaching of the Norwegian Church. 
Its basic principles are still congruent with the Lutheran under- 
standing of the Bible, and biblical texts are used at all meetings. 
The principal theme is the redemptive and saving work of Jesus 
Christ. The truths of salvation are brought strongly home to the 
individual. Both eternal perdition, on the one hand, and the joy 
and blessings of heaven, on the other, are vividly portrayed for 
the eye. During the last generation the Norwegian revivalists 
adopted a method from the revivalist work of the reformed 
churches—namely, either by logical argument or by a strong 
appeal to the feelings or by depicting the terrors of hell or the 
blessings of heaven, driving their hearers into a corner so that 
they must surrender to God. This method undoubtedly brings 
considerable results, but undeniably leads also to a good deal of 
religiosity, along with genuine Christianity. 

God’s world-wide plan of salvation is a prominent part of 
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the message, as well as each individual Christian’s personal 
responsibility for the salvation of his fellowmen, through 
personal influence and by taking part in the spread of the Gospel 
at home as well as abroad. Humanly speaking we must admit 
that the Norwegian laymen’s message is characterized by ability 
to portray things realistically, by strong power of conviction and 
by a personal clarity and whole-heartedness which are unequalled. 
Revivals in Norway have always been more or less mass move- 
ments. Naturally these have both light and dark sides, but the 
light has always prevailed. 

In Norwegian Christianity and its message the axiom stands 
unshakable that God’s revelation of salvation in Jesus Christ is 
the only means to the salvation of mankind; moreover, that the 
Christian message must always conform to the prophetic- 
apostolic message as it is found in the Holy Scriptures. In the 
interpretation of the Scriptures Norwegian Christianity and 
theology have been able for the most part to avoid the two 
extremes: the doctrine of verbal inspiration, on the one hand, 
and historio-critical rationalism on the other. In spite of attack 
especially from the latter it has been more or less clear that the 
letter of the Scriptures is not enough—it must be interpreted 
and explained by God’s Holy Spirit. Naturally there has been 
considerable lack of clarity on this point, especially recently, but 
the Norwegian revivals and the preaching based on the Lutheran 
Confession connected with these have been conscious of always 
praying for spiritual teaching by the Holy Ghost. 

Latterly the years have marked a decided increase both 
financially and in the number of candidates. The world depression 
of 1923-26, and again that of 1931-33, had a serious effect 
financially. These periods showed a decrease in the missionary 
societies’ income. The increase has been noticeable in the past 
five or six years. 


The future progress of Norwegian missionary work depends 
upon a fuller understanding of the message of God’s prophets 
and apostles and upon a Christian awakening of the people. 

ErnaR AMDAHL 


1 The above article was written before the invasion of Norway.—EpiTors. 




















THE “THIRD REVOLUTION’ IN MEXICO 





TO-DAY 


By G. BAEZ-CAMARGO 


HE two words ‘Mexico’ and ‘revolution’ have been so 
closely associated in the minds of many that they seem 
to designate one and the same thing. But revolutions are no more 
distinctive of Mexico than Malta fever is now of the beautiful 
island south of Sicily. The revolutionary germ is to-day as 
universal as the micrococcus melitensis. ‘The whole world is under- 
going revolutionary change in one way or another. Neverthe- 
less, well-known circumstances, historical and otherwise, make 
Latin America, and Mexico within it, a classic example of a 
region inured to revolution. 

In the last analysis it is inadequate to speak of Mexico’s 
many and frequent revolutions. There have been, in reality, 
only three: the political, the social-economic and the spiritual. 
At a definite period, one of them may be predominant; or one 
or both of the others may be almost lacking; or the emphasis 
given to one of them may throttle or submerge the others. All 
through the history of Mexico the three have been latent or 
active, with more or less force. And they have been often held 
back, while at some other time it has been impossible to hinder 
them and they have found their way. 

Of the political revolution we will say little here. The move- 
ment for a new life and a new future has many times staked its 
hopes on the change of government or the modification of laws 
and public institutions. These hopes have once and again patheti- 
cally failed. Mere political changes have achieved little if any- 
thing and, although much blood has been wasted to make them 
possible, the life of the people has been hardly improved. The 
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political disturbances of the last century did not give Mexico a 
better outlook and by 1910, at the end of the long Diaz dictator- 
ship, the condition of the mass of people was practically the 
same as a hundred years before, when the Spanish rule ended. 
The peons lived in practical slavery, in misery and sorrow, held 
down by ignorance and hereditary debts, frightened by super- 
stitious beliefs, well-nigh annihilated by alcohol, dirt and 
disease. 

Every time the political revolution succeeded in changing the 
administration and having more liberal laws enacted, the new 
government promised to put an end to the oppression and 
suffering of the masses. But quite soon they compromised with 
powerful vested interests, national or foreign, and the situation 
continued practically unchanged. They were nearly always 
satisfied by proclaiming the granting of new (theoretical) rights 
to the starving citizen. Advanced and beneficent laws were 
vociferously concocted and then left dead letters in undisturbed 
files. 

When in 1910 the revolution again broke out, it made its 
appeal to the masses first on a purely political platform. The 
leaders again wanted a simple change of government, new men 
in the thirty-years’-old administration of ‘Old Man Diaz.’ The 
battle-cry was merely: “True suffrage. No re-election.’ The 
battered Diaz régime gave in, mainly by its own internal dis- 
integration. Madero, the triumphant leader of the revolution, 
was elected President. He asked his followers to disband and go 
home quietly now that the goal had been achieved, and wished 
the country to go back to the normality of the previous era. 
Kind-hearted idealistic dreamer that he was, he thought that 
within the law and under the universal respect for the established 
government he could now peacefully devote himself to work 
for the good of his people. His dream was tragically destroyed 
by his assassination. Thus ended the first tempo of the revolu- 
tion—that which sought for mere political change. 

It was a pathetic but effective demonstration of the fact that 
political revolution alone is utterly impotent to secure for the 
people a new and better life; that political revolution confines 
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the change to the epidermis of social life and that it is imperative 
to carry a transformation deeper. 

Learning by experience, on the one hand, and taking heed 
to the profound yearning of the masses, on the other, the second 
tempo of the revolution set about seeking a deep social and 
economic change. Political change was considered only a means 
to secure a deeper transformation. It was thus that the second 
revolution started its drive for power. As a matter of fact, the 
masses had always rallied in past years to all revolutionary 
movements, led by a vague intuition that things might become 
better for them. It was not for them primarily a matter political, 
but definitely social. Governments were overthrown by the 
people because they trusted the new governments would liberate 
them economically and socially, stopping oppression and in- 
justice, poverty and ignorance, and would give them a better 
chance in life. No matter how politically minded the leaders 
were in the past, the people themselves were always seeking, in 
the first and last instance, social and economic change. 

This, at long last, is the kind of change that Mexico is under- 
going at the present time. The second revolution is going full 
blast. The revolutionary programme, as it has been finally 
elaborated, aims at a thorough-going transformation of the 
property system inherited from the past and has adopted a 
decidedly socialistic outlook. It contends—and the contention 
is partially true—that it is entirely impossible to improve the 
condition of the people by mere political reforms and ad- 
ministration shiftings. It claims to be radical, that is, to go to 
the very roots of the evils of society—the system of property, 
production and distribution—and thus be able to achieve the 
true liberation of the oppressed. 

Although there is a swarm of opportunists it is necessary to 
do justice to the ardent social idealism of many a leader of 
present-day Mexico and also to the courageous effort they have 
been making to raise the life of the people to a higher level. 
Mistakes have been made in plenty, serious problems and 
dangers loom in the way to a better order and at the time of 
this writing there are dark clouds above, but on the whole the 
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second revolution is both a noble experiment and a valiant 
endeavour. 

This is not the place and time to discuss at length the fore- 
going statement nor to expound in a complete way the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of the movement. We here confine 
ourselves to a brief summary such as will provide a minimum 
substantiation for the next point we wish to make. 

The second revolution has promoted the physical improve- 
ment of the people, encouraging sports and public health, and 
entering on a campaign for better food and better housing and 
against alcoholism and disease. It has tried to open up wide 
opportunities for social and economic improvement for all, 
breaking down the feudal system of large plantations and en- 
slaved peons, redistributing the land, introducing modern 
agricultural methods, building roads and irrigation works, 
enacting laws for the protection of the workers, encouraging 
the development of native industries, promoting co-operative 
societies and defending the nation’s right to the possession of 
its own natural resources. It has stimulated and brought about 
a nation-wide educational awakening, which has deserved and 
won the commendations of so world-famed an educator as 
John Dewey. 

In the judgment of competent authorities ‘it is the most 
modern yet the most delicate and sensitive large-scale movement 
of cultural stimulus and social awakening that can be recorded in 
the New Continent and perhaps in the world’ (F. Tannenbaum 
in Peace by Revolution). Special attention has been given to the 
educational uplift of the rural communities and particularly of 
the Indians; hundreds of new rural schools are being opened 
every year; illiteracy has dropped from seventy to fifty-seven 
per cent; painters, musicians and writers keep busy in their 
effort to build a strong national culture; the budget for education 
is yearly increased, sometimes at the expense of reductions in 
the national defence budget. 

The battle-cry of those who fought for the second revolution, 
in contrast with that of the first, was: ‘Land and schools.’ 

In this splendid process of the remaking of a nation we find 
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noble and vigorous forces at work—the thirst for justice, concern 
for the common people, the placing of the interests of the com- 
munity over the selfish activity of the individual, the dynamic 
passion of a new social idealism and a faith in education that is 
almost equivalent to a religious faith. 

But the brilliant and courageous programme of the revolu- 
tion is failing to reap the expected fruits. The agrarian reform, 
originally devised to emancipate the enslaved peon and give 
him a foothold on the land, so as to be better off, is often being 
used by unscrupulous leaders as an occasion for graft and an 
instrument of oppression. The peons thus fall a prey to a new 
form of slavery, the crops are decreased, a sense of insecurity 
prevails and the land become unproductive. The advanced 
provisions of the Labour Bill for the protection of organized 
workers are being similarly misused. The syndicates, intended 
to be a means of improving the conditions of the labourers, are 
being manipulated in such a way by ambitious leaders and 
irresponsible agitators that they become a form of exaction to 
both workers and owners and a serious hindrance to the de- 
velopment of industry and commerce. The stupendous educa- 
tional project, which up to the early thirties had maintained a 
fine standard of efficiency and was being continually improved, 
has been brought almost to a collapse by the political manipula- 
tions of communist sectarianism. Partisan loyalty and ability 
to agitate have been substituted for educational outlook and 
professional efficiency as the criteria for the appointment of 
teachers and educational authorities. The result has been that 
the teaching forces become more and more demoralized and 
the educational standards suffer a dangerous depression. 

The main liability and weakness of this otherwise admirable 
movement is that the place and function of religious values 
have been bluntly repealed, or in the mildest cases ignored, 
and that Marxian materialism has been imposed as its ruling 
philosophy. It is true that not all of the blame is on the side of 
the revolutionary leaders. One must not fail to understand the 
fact that the religious institutions that have historically repre- 
sented Christianity in Mexico have been closely tied up with 
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the disintegrating social order the revolution seeks to replace, 
and have been mixed also with such elements as superstition, 
ignorance and fanaticism. Thus the great majority of the Mexican 
people and their leaders have not been acquainted with the real 
truth and power of genuine Christianity. The result is that 
the religion of Jesus Christ and religion in general have been 
mistaken as deep-rooted conservative forces which it is necessary 
to throw aside in order to clear the way to social, economic 
and educational progress. 

But even an understanding of that fact is not enough to 
make us fail to realize what a great blunder has been made in 
adopting a godless materialist philosophy as the source of 
inspiration and the guiding spirit of the nation’s new way of 
life. Nor can we fail to fear that this serious spiritual weakness 
will ultimately destroy all the fine positive values to be found 
in the movement and thrust the country on to the horns of a 
terrible dilemma—either chaotic dissolution or the advent of 
an iron régime of totalitarian type. 

It is precisely here where the third revolution becomes an 
urgent need, because the first and the second revolutions by 
themselves are only able to conceive wonderful programmes of 
political, social and economic utopianism, but lack the spiritual 
power to make them a reality, and finally become a sorrowful 
failure unless a sweeping, life-transforming, heart-changing 
revolution takes place. ‘I believe,’ writes André Gide, ‘that it 
is a blunder to claim and expect from only a change in the 
social circumstances a deep change in human nature.’ And 
Pierre-Henri Simon has said: ‘The only revolutions that are 
definitely of value are the spiritual revolutions.’ 

There is no doubt that the dominant Church (the Roman 
Catholic) in Mexico has had much to learn from the bitter 
experiences of the attack it, as well as religion in general, has been 
suffering in recent years. This may result in some sort of inner 
reformation and revival of spirituality, which may help to cope 
with the non-Christian and the even frankly anti-Christian 
forces that so far hold the control of the social revolution. 
Nevertheless, the fact that Roman Catholicism throughout 
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Latin American history has been closely associated with the 
ancient Spanish oppression and afterwards with the most con- 
servative régimes tends to alienate from its fold many excellent 
souls, who yearn for the spiritual life and power which is in 
Christ and at the same time are very sensitive to the evils of a 
religion so highly institutionalized. 

Therefore, the fostering of the third revolution, the promo- 
tion of a nation-wide Christian renaissance, becomes in a large 
measure the responsibility of the evangelical or Protestant 
communities. Benito Juarez, the great Indian President of 
Mexico in the ’sixties, had a high regard for the freeing and 
lifting potentialities of Protestantism. He expressed his hope 
that it could become an active force in liberating the Indians 
and the mass of people in general from the bonds of ignorance, 
superstition and vice. Although he may not have had in mind 
Protestant work as such, one of the modern leaders of Mexico 
pointed in fact to Protestantism when, in discussing education 
in a public statement, he said: 


Mexico does not want more of . . . any instruction tainted by clerical in- 
fluence. If the children of Mexico are going to be Christians, let them be so by 
imbibing Christian doctrine at the pure fountains of the Word of the Master 
which we find in the Gospels (Attorney-General Portes Gil, 1934). 


Long ago, under the Spanish rule, several people were tried 
and condemned by the Inquisition as ‘Lutherans,’ and the iron 
grip of that famous institution did not allow the least attempt 
to brood a religious renaissance. After Mexico became in- 
dependent and the Inquisition was abolished, for half a century 
the constitution established Roman Catholicism as the only 
faith to be practised in Mexico. The early work of James 
Thomson of the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
promptly suffocated. 

But in the second half of the last century, when a liberal con- 
stitution was issued, granting religious freedom, a group of 
Catholic priests who left their Church, disgusted because of 
the role it played on the side of the French intervention, started 
an indigenous Protestant movement which a few years later 
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joined with the Protestant Episcopal mission and resulted in a 
Mexican Episcopal Church. Several American missions estab- 
lished work and Protestantism was soon full under way. It 
has been steadily growing under the fire of persecution from 
the dominant Church and the recent limitations of religious 
activities by the government. From 51,000 in 1900 it has reached 
130,000 in recent years, although it is still less than one per cent 
of the total population. 

But on the whole, and in spite of its shortcomings and 
failures, this evangelical minority forms the foundation, nucleus 
and organized driving force for the great spiritual revolution 
Mexico needs. It has already contributed a fine influence to 
the upbuilding of the country. For many years the Protestant 
schools led in educational progress; the small country schools 
of the various churches were the forerunners of Mexico’s 
splendid effort for rural education. The Protestant groups intro- 
duced physical culture and were the first to launch systematic 
campaigns against alcoholism, gambling and even such a so- 
called minor habit as smoking, and in favour of social purity 
and the sacredness of marriage. They have waged an unrelenting 
war on illiteracy, unhealthy conditions of living and super- 
stition. Their fundamental and indefatigable work of distribut- 
ing the Scriptures has been laying the best foundations for a 
great Christian renaissance. 

One of the main weaknesses of the Protestant movement 
has been lack of co-operation. Even a rudimentary strategy 
would urgently call for the co-ordination of a small and scattered 
force in facing the enemy. But it has taken many years for the 
Mexican Protestants to begin to act upon this self-evident 
principle, and there are many who remain as yet unconvinced 
of its common-sense wisdom. Several of the denominations 
have come to an agreement and founded the National Evangelical 
Council as an instrument for common expression and action. 
Christian education, literature, evangelism and the training of 
leaders are now increasingly planned and carried on in co- 
operation. The evangelical women and young people co-operate 
through the national unions they have organized. 
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Mexico is in the process of a vigorous social remaking. But 
for one reason or another Christ is being left outside this process. 
Non-Christian and plainly anti-Christian influences are playing 
the guiding role. Only by injecting a strong current of spiritual 
and ethical motives and ideals into the process will it become 
truly constructive and redemptive of a nation so anxious to 
live a new life. To set in motion and to lead in this spiritual 
and moral movement, ultimately rooted in the teachings, spirit 
and person of Christ—this is the challenge, the duty and the 
task of the evangelical minority. 

G. BArz-CaMARGO 











TRAINING PASTORS IN GUATEMALA 


By HARRY PETERS 


NEARLY every one is talking about new frontiers. In many 

lands the missions and missionaries are in search of new 
frontiers for missionary activity. That is true in Guatemala. The 
good news of salvation has been preached here for more than 
fifty years. The organization and growth of the Church is now 
going on under the initiative of the nationals. Therefore, the 
mission and the missionaries are free to enter a new field of 
activity. The Presbyterians are finding their frontier in the 
training of the national leaders and pastors to whom they have 
imparted the vision of service for the King. 

From the time when the missionary ceased to be pastor of 
every church within the bounds of his station the most important 
front has been that of ministerial education. When presbyteries 
were first organized the national workers were made evangelistic 
students under the care of the presbytery in which they resided. 
The missionaries laid out a course of studies, based on the few 
simple theological books available in Spanish. At each semi- 
annual session of the presbytery these workers were assigned a 
course of study, with one of the texts as a basis. At the succeeding 
reunion of the presbytery they were examined on the degree of 
their mastery of the material of the text. As one after another of 
the students passed through the courses of studies, taking twelve 
to fifteen years for some to complete them, they were welcomed 
into the presbytery as pastors, receiving calls to churches, and 
were assigned to supervise the studies of newer men rising up 
to follow their example. 

Often men were taken under the care of the presbytery who 
could barely read or write, and at times those who could do 
neither of these were accepted, when they showed the depth of 
their consecration and their determination to learn. Education 


for the ministry in these presbyteries was sufficient to meet the 
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needs of another day, but the general educational development 
of the country in a secular way demanded something more than 
a hit-or-miss type of training for these servants of the Lord. 

It would seem that there are two general methods of approach 
to the production of an educated ministry. The most natural 
and probably the most practicable method is that of training 
boys and young men in Bible schools or seminaries. This is 
the method that we are familiar with in the United States. The 
Presbyterians of Guatemala are experimenting with a small 
seminary and are preparing feeders to the seminary in the 
mission elementary school for boys. With a seminary teaching 
staff made up entirely of missionaries this approach ought to 
lead to the preparation of men capable of serving in churches 
in the chief cities and towns of the country. But the method 
leaves untouched the many pastors who are already at work in 
their fields, although lacking academic and theological train- 
ing. The future of seminary students is entirely problematical, 
whereas the pastors actually in service are proving themselves 
and have proved themselves conscientious laborers for Christ. 
This gives rise to the second general method: that of training 
the men now in active service who for economic and family 
reasons cannot be drafted into years of formal study in the 
classes of a seminary or Bible school. 

In response to the request directly from the national presby- 
teries, the mission is preparing a full theological correspondence 
course leading to a degree, which course is offered to ordained 
pastors now on the field. The program of studies is complete, 
including not only the usual theological and biblical studies, 
with the exception of the languages, but also general courses in 
science, history and Spanish composition, serving as background 
material that every pastor ought to have as he faces the academic- 
ally trained leaders of the larger Guatemala communities. The 
courses will be offered at about the rate of two a year. As rapidly 
as the evangelistic students under the care of the presbyteries 
finish their courses and are ordained they shall be eligible for 
enrolment in the course by correspondence for advanced 
theological study. 
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Anyone who has studied by correspondence knows the great 
amount of persistence that it involves. When enthusiasm runs 
low it is extremely difficult to drive the self to study. Where 
the average church member has not spent more than two or 
three years in school, satisfying himself with the learning of the 
three Rs, there is not much incentive for the pastor to better 
himself educationally. 

In order to provide the stimulus to study, and the oppor- 
tunity for class work, fellowship and the exchange of ideas that 
comes naturally with the institutional type of education, the 
Presbyterian mission has inaugurated an annual institute for 
training pastors and evangelistic students. Small local institutes 
had been tried, but October 1939 marked the first union institute, 
with students and pastors in attendance from the three national 
presbyteries. For two weeks the men absented themselves from 
their fields and subjected themselves to intensive study in a 
variety of subjects. 

This institute was held in the Norton Hall Boys’ School of 
the Presbyterian mission in Guatemala City. The major courses 
were under the teaching direction of missionaries. The institute 
was divided between classes for ordained pastors, who had 
fulfilled their study obligations in their presbyteries, and the 
students who were under the care of a presbytery, working out 
their course of studies preparatory to ordination. 

The pastors received classes in the oecumenical movement, 
the history of religions, Bible and music. The students followed 
intensive studies in the canon, homiletics, theology and music. 
Each afternoon there were elective courses offered to both 
students and pastors in instrumental music, rhetoric, elementary 
book-keeping and arithmetic, and public speaking. Popular 
lectures were arranged with various persons who are experts in 
their fields, living in the capital city of Guatemala. There were 
a number of medical and health lectures, an address by the 
leader of the Boy Scout movement of the country, demonstra- 
tions by a temperance worker, a conference on national agri- 
cultural developments given in the office of this govern- 
mental department, a conference on rail-roading, a lecture on 
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astronomy and an hour of reminiscence and counsel by a veteran 
missionary. 

The proximity to the school of the mission hospital and the 
generosity of the mission doctor made possible health examina- 
tions and treatment for practically every man attending the 
institute. Since a great majority of these men live in low, hot 
country, they are alive with parasites and full of malaria. The 
mass treatment of the twenty-seven students and pastors was 
one feature which made the institute worth while for all. 

The final examinations in the courses offered revealed the 
great need that there is among our national brethren for this 
type of training. But an estimate could never be made of the 
benefits accruing for the men in the revival of interest in academic 
things, the blessings of fellowship and the opportunity to make 
the acquaintance of their fellow-pastors from other parts. Beyond 
a doubt the institute left the missionaries more firmly convinced 
than ever that the men on the field, bearing faithful testimony 
under tremendous burdens and suffering the heat of the day, 
are the most worthy objects of the investment of mission funds 
for educational ends. 

HARRY PETERS 





THE PROMOTION OF 
ADULT LITERACY IN INDIA 


By FRANK WHITTAKER 


ALTHOUGH the promotion of literacy has always been 

recognized as one of the elemental tasks connected with 
the missionary work of the Church, the majority of Christians 
in India are still unable to read or write. 

The chief means employed for promoting literacy have been 
the establishment of primary schools for children, night schools 
for adults, informal classes and individual instruction. Such 
efforts, however, have so far proved inadequate for solving the 
problem of illiteracy. The Census of 1931 revealed the fact that 
only 27°9 per cent of the Christian community in India could 
read, though the percentage of literate Christians is somewhat 
higher in Burma and Ceylon. This degree of literacy may be 
regarded as an indication both of the success and the failure of 
the Christian Church to extend to its members the benefits of 
enlightenment through the written word. It is true that the 
standard of literacy in the Christian community compares 
favourably with that recorded for the total population, which 
is only eight per cent, but actually the percentage among Chris- 
tians has decreased during the past twenty years, proving that 
efforts to promote literacy have failed to keep pace with the 
growth of the Church. 

It is not always realized that in rural areas where increasingly 
large numbers of people are being received into the Church 
the majority of converts, whether from caste or outcaste com- 
munities, are illiterate. The government system of education in 
the villages has thus far been unable to make provision com- 
mensurate with the needs of India’s increasing population. The 
vice-chancellor of the Madras University is reported to have 
said that ‘the progress of primary education during the last half 
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century has shown that illiteracy cannot be liquidated through 
the schools alone.’ 

The task of banishing illiteracy from India is one which has 
well-nigh appalled the most resolute reformers, not only because 
of its magnitude but by reason of its complexity and its many 
inherent difficulties. Most of the languages of India have difficult 
scripts, complicated alphabets with hundreds of sound combina- 
tions and literary forms which are markedly different from the 
spoken tongue. Attempts have been made to produce simplified 
versions of some of the more difficult languages, but so far 
without much success. Adults repeatedly give up in despair 
their attempt to learn to read; children often fail to become 
easily conversant with the language of books, even after years 
of schooling. The Indian village holds out few inducements to 
acquire or maintain literacy; learning has often been frowned 
upon by the few literate people in the village as something likely 
to make the poorer classes discontented with their lot or critical 
of their masters. Again, reading matter is woefully scanty in the 
village, and lapses into illiteracy are all too common. The biggest 
initial task is to rouse the illiterate adult from his acceptance of 
his position and inspire in him that vision and faith which will 
help him to see and desire for himself and his family the benefits 
of literacy. 

In recent years this situation and outlook have altered most 
remarkably. Political changes involving the extension of the 
franchise and a fuller measure of local self-government, wide- 
spread activities by both government and unofficial agencies to 
bring about rural reconstruction, the increasing influence of the 
many organizations for promoting political advance and social 
amelioration have all reinforced the influence of Christian 
missionary activities in awakening India’s educated classes to 
the need for abolishing illiteracy as a necessary stage in national 
progress. The prime minister of the Congress government of 
Bombay has declared: “The abolition of illiteracy is the sine qua 
non of a nation’s advancement. In the present stage of our 
political struggle the crying need is to rouse the conscience of 
our people to abolish this colossal drag on our political advance.’ 
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The desire for education and a fuller life on the part of 
multitudes of people hitherto indifferent has also become in- 
creasingly evident. Many valuable experiments in the pro- 
motion of education among adults have recently been started 
by individuals and organizations, Christian and non-Christian, 
in different parts of the country. At this time of increasing hope 
and effort for the uplift of India’s masses Dr Frank Laubach 
made available to India the expert knowledge that he had gained 
as a result of his experience in the successful promotion of 
literacy in the Philippine Islands.! He paid three short visits to 
India between 1935 and 1939 and toured in at least twelve 
different language areas. His two-fold purpose was to give 
encouragement and direction in the initiation of literacy cam- 
paigns throughout the country and to co-operate with educa- 
tional and social workers who were seeking to devise methods 
whereby the achievement of literacy in his own language might 
be made possible to the ordinary adult. 

Dr Laubach was able to interview important government 
officials and Indian leaders, including premiers, ministers and 
directors of education, university officials and professors, con- 
gress workers and organizers of local educational and social 
activities. He took part in conferences representative of both 
government and non-official workers, conducted courses for 
training those eager to co-operate in literacy work, and addressed 
hundreds of public meetings, calling for the service of volunteer 
workers who would gladly devote their time and effort to teach- 
ing illiterates. His experience and ability as an organizer led to 
the formation of many local committees to undertake responsi- 
bility for training and directing workers to carry out local 
campaigns. 

The wave of enthusiasm for the cause of literacy which has 
caught up the leaders and peoples of India is one of the most 
amazing developments in the long history of that country. It 
has led to a movement for adult education in which provincial 


1 Readers may refer to an article on this subject by Dr Laubach in this Review 
for October 1936; also to Dr Laubach’s book, Toward a Literate World (New York: 
Columbia Press. $1.75). 
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governments, the Christian forces in India and social workers 
of all kinds are taking a prominent part. From the beginning the 
Christian contribution to this awakening has been of the utmost 
significance. Christian missionaries and educational workers 
were among the first pioneers to make experiments in this field. 
The services in India of Dr Laubach himself were made possible 
by his missionary supporters in America and the arrangements 
made by the National Christian Council of India. Christian 
workers have collaborated with Dr Laubach in the preparation 
of lesson charts and primers in twenty-two different languages. 
Christian colleges have assisted in compiling basic word lists 
with a view to the preparation of suitably graded literature for 
the new literates. Similarly, Christians both by word and ex- 
ample have done much to rouse the whole country to the needs 
and possibilities of literacy work. In 1937 the All-India Con- 
ference of Indian Christians suggested that the goal before the 
Christian movement in India should be: ‘Every Christian a 
reader by 1941.’ Shortly afterwards a conference of literacy 
workers from all parts of India, called by the National Christian 
Council to consult with Dr Laubach, suggested as a goal for 
all India: ‘Double the literacy figures by 1941.’ This conference 
made an appeal for co-operation on the part of all interested in 
the abolition of illiteracy in a concerted effort to inaugurate a 
nation-wide campaign. 

In the period which followed Christians also led the way in 
many local literacy campaigns. In the diocese of Dornakal a 
whole-time literacy worker was appointed to demonstrate the 
possibilities of the new methods. The success attained in 
enabling adults to read in a very short period of time led other 
missions in the Telugu country to appoint whole-time workers 
for their own areas. In this field there are now seven such 
workers and an organizing director is to be appointed to co- 
ordinate local efforts and to further the production of suitable 
reading material on a co-operative basis. At the end of 1939, 
as a result of these efforts, 45,000 copies of graded reading 
material are reported to have been sold, 17,000 adults are learn- 
ing to read and 5000 can now read the Bible. This has all been 
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accomplished by Christian agencies without the help of govern- 
ment. In the Panjab, Christian workers from such well-known 
institutions as the Forman Christian College and the Moga 
Training School, together with representatives of other churches 
and missions, have co-operated with government in producing 
lesson materials in Urdu, Panjabi and Gurumukhi. One organ- 
izer and one demonstrator, jointly supported by churches and 
missions of the Panjab and by the National Christian Council, 
are now giving their services to the promotion of literacy in the 
whole area. The organizer of literacy work in connexion with 
the Bengal Christian Council is also acting as secretary of the 
advisory committee appointed by the government education 
department. It was the promise of success held out by the new 
methods which were being tried in Bengal that led the Congress 
government of Bihar to organize a provincial campaign, as a 
result of which 300,000 illiterates are said to have learned to 
read in the year 1938. This spectacular success inspired several 
other provincial governments and the rulers of a number of 
Indian States to plan similar campaigns. The movement for 
promoting literacy became almost nation-wide, and official and 
non-official workers vied with each other to produce results. 

It is still too early to judge what are likely to be the results 
of this energetic attack on illiteracy. Large grants of money have 
been allotted for literacy work by some provincial governments. 
Unfortunately, recent political developments have led to the 
resignation of all congress ministries, several of which were 
deeply committed to ambitious schemes for promoting literacy. 
One hopes that the present provincial governments will be able 
to carry out much of what had been planned and take advantage 
of the widespread enthusiasm for mass education now manifest 
among all classes of the population. 

Leaders of the Christian movement in India have formulated 
the aim and policy for literacy work carried on by Christians. 


1 A full account of this amazing situation and of the manner in which Dr Laubach 
advises it should be dealt with will be seen in his new book, India Shall be Literate, about 
to be published by the Christian Literature Society of Madras. See also the Indian 
Journal of Adult Education (Biblography No. 318). 
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While it is agreed that opportunities for co-operation with govern- 
ment and other agencies engaged in literacy work should be 
welcomed and used, the main aim of Christians is acknowledged 
to be the raising up of a literate and Bible-reading Church. 
This objective has been formulated in the following official 
decla ration: 


The primary responsibility of the National Christian Council of India and 
its affiliated churches and missions is to raise the standard of literacy within the 
Christian community. Every possible step should be taken to abolish illiteracy 
among Christians. This effort should prove an example and incentive to all 
other communities, and should encourage and enable every Christian to render 
voluntary service to his country by active participation in the campaign against 
illiteracy. 


The means by which it is proposed to attain this objective 
are as follows: the voluntary service of all literate Christians; 
the appointment of local workers by churches and missions to 
give their full time to the promotion of literacy work; the appoint- 
ment of whole-time organizing directors or demonstrators by 
provincial Christian councils, to direct and co-ordinate literacy 
work throughout the area; the training of all types of workers; 
and the production of suitable, graded literature, periodicals and 
other aids to the increase and maintenance of literacy. All these 
measures have been tried and proved valuable in one area or 
another. 

A most characteristic feature—if not an essential element— 
of the ‘Laubach method’ is described by the slogan: ‘Each one 
teach one.’ This has proved an effective means of enlisting 
voluntary workers from among all classes of Christians including 
those who are themselves under instruction. It will be readily 
seen, however, that if the services of voluntary workers are to 
be used to the best advantage, wise supervision is necessary on 
the part of trained workers who can give their whole time to this 
task. It has been found that progress has been most marked 
and voluntary service most successful in places such as the 
Telugu country where local churches and missions have been 
willing to set aside one or more workers to concentrate on this 
kind of supervision. It has, indeed, been found from recent 
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experience that these local supervisors themselves need to be 
constantly stimulated and encouraged in order that they may 
maintain their interest and enthusiasm and inspire others to a 
sustained effort in the difficult task of removing illiteracy. This 
points to the need for directors to co-ordinate the work of all 
the local churches and missions in the same language area, to 
inspire new faith and resolution by information about what is 
being achieved elsewhere and by a demonstration of what is 
possible anywhere. 

It has sometimes been suggested that literacy should be re- 
quired as a qualification for baptism or for admission into full 
communicant membership of the Church. The general opinion 
in India is that such a standard can be attained, not by making 
it a rigid requirement (and thus risk excluding some who are 
otherwise well-qualified for admission) but by aiming at making 
all adult converts literate within a year of their baptism. 

The most important task in connexion with the whole cam- 
paign is the ample provision in each language area of charts, 
primers and other lesson material which will enable the illiterate 
adult to master the art of reading ‘as swiftly, easily and pleasantly 
as possible.’ Only a beginning has yet been made in meeting this 
need. Lessons already published are being tested by practical 
experiment; revision of material and method may need to be 
made in the light of further experience. It was soon found that 
‘the key-word method’ used with success in the Philippine 
Islands required considerable adaptation in India. In most areas 
it has been abandoned in favour of methods more suited to the 
genius of the language. In several areas a number of methods 
are being tried simultaneously, with a view to obtaining scientific 
data regarding their relative effectiveness. 

This is still a period of preparation and experiment in the 
movement for promoting literacy in India. The remarkable 
success achieved in some areas is an indication that work is 
proceeding on right lines, rather than that the perfect method 
has been found. For those just emerging from illiteracy simple 
literature of the right kind is also urgently needed. The first 
reading material must be based on the limited but well-known 
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vocabulary of the adult. This should be followed by a carefully 
graded series of booklets which introduce a wider vocabulary 
and provide a link between the spoken tongue and the language 
of literature, of which the Bible is, for Christians, the most 
important. Experts in the various Indian languages, members 
of staff in Christian colleges and others are co-operating with 
Christian literature committees in the work of producing this 
kind of specialized literature. 

While it is true that literacy work in India is still in the 
initial experimental stage, it is already possible to indicate some 
lessons which are likely to prove of permanent value. Firstly, 
it has been proved that the attainment of literacy by adults is a 
less difficult process than was formerly supposed. The abolition 
of illiteracy, even in a land like India, is a task not beyond the 
range of possibility. Secondly, the successful teaching of adults 
depends chiefly not on skill or on expert knowledge of scientific 
results, though these are important, but on a sympathetic under- 
standing of the mind of the adult learner. The spirit of loving 
service is an indispensable requirement in those who would 
succeed in adult literacy work. Thirdly, the new emphasis on 
promoting literacy among Christians has brought great spiritual 
enrichment to many, both of those who learn and those who 
teach. On one side, acquirement of the ability to read by the adult 
kindles faith in the possibility of an infinitely richer and more 
abundant life. On the other, the voluntary teaching of others has 
brought an experience of joy, as well as an increased sense 
of usefulness in the service of the Church. Fourthly, the 
promotion of literacy is clearly seen to be one of the most 
direct ways of building up a strong, indigenous Church which 
can stand on its own feet and take up its own task. The spread 
of literacy delivers the infant churches from the position of 
complete dependence for spiritual growth on oral instruction 
and makes possible more useful and responsible service by lay 
members. There can be no doubt that the present concerted 
effort for making the Church literate is of primary importance. 

. FRANK WHITTAKER 





THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN INDIA 


By G. E. PHILLIPS 


A® the Tambaram Report itself indicated, the right use of 

the Old Testament is a matter of urgent importance and 
at the same time of real difficulty for the younger Churches 
everywhere. 

For some time past the Department of Missions of the Selly 
Oak Colleges has been studying the subject, with the aid of 
groups of missionaries and scholars and correspondents in 
several countries. The results of these studies will probably be 
published shortly. 

As a preliminary, information about the use of the Old Testa- 
ment in great areas such as Africa, China and India has been 
collected and summarized, and a part of that relating to India 
is here given. 

Comments and criticisms, or further illustrations, would be 
welcomed by the writer. 


It should first be noted that in all the most generally spoken 
languages of India the Church has had the Old Testament for 
generations; in the most important languages there have been 
repeated revisions of translations, so that it is accessible to all. 
But there is in the general culture which we call Hindu- 
Aryan a love for the abstract and impersonal; and there is no 
more concrete and personal religious book than the Old Tes- 
tament. It is undeniable that many educated Hindus are 
repelled by what they regard as anthropomorphisms in the 
narratives concerning God’s action. They call attention to the 
ferocity and intolerance with which the Israelites exterminated 


Canaanite opponents under divine command, and consider 
382 
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Jehovah to be a martial tribal deity, unsuited to receive their 
own homage as tolerant and thinking modern men. How Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan (Spalding Professor of Indian Culture at the 
University of Oxford) feels about the contents of the Old Testa- 


ment is sufficiently indicated by the following sentences from 
one of his books: 


The intolerance of narrow monotheism is written in letters of blood across 
the history of man from the time when first the tribes of Israel burst into the 
land of Canaan. The worshippers of the one jealous God are egged on to 
aggressive wars against people of alien cults. They invoke divine sanction for 


the cruelties inflicted on the conquered. The spirit of old Israel is inherited 
by Christianity and Islam. 


One who was converted to Christianity in South India as 
an adult recalls that when, as a Hindu boy, he joined the mission 
high school he hated the Christians and their ‘ridiculous book,’ 
both Old and New Testaments. Especially he hated the picture 
of Jehovah with a long beard, which seemed to him to differ 
little from the picture of Abraham. During his school career his 
attitude to the New Testament changed, but ‘I do not remember 
to have taken the Old Testament into consideration; had I done 
so I should have preferred the Hindu Puranas.’ Even later, 
when receiving instruction for baptism, his aversion to the Old 
Testament persisted, and he is convinced that ‘the Old Testa- 
ment comes to a convert later in his Christian life and not 
before.’ 

A curious, and one suspects not entirely serious, question 
put to an evangelist—whether Jehovah was a meat-eater— 
indicates the prejudice which the Old Testament has to encounter 
among Hindus. It was apparently based on the story in Genesis 
xvill, where Abraham kills a calf for his heavenly visitants. 

We here only report this attitude, postponing till later what 
may be said in modification of it. Some famous converts in the 
past have found the Old Testament ‘confusing,’ and have said 
that it should not be studied until after the New, and in the 
light of the New. One of these in South India was Vidvan 
Krishnapillai, whose subsequent devotional songs are more 

1 The Hindu View of Life, p. 55. 
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used in Tamil Christian worship to-day than those of any other 
writer. It is significant that these songs represent a wedding of 
Christian themes with Hindu religious terminology far more 
than with the language of, say, the Psalms, with the result that 
there creep in here and there undertones, such as the unreality 
of human experience or the worthlessness of the body, which 
are not essentially Christian. (This is noted here with no loss 
of homage to a great Christian who permanently enriched the 
worship of the whole Tamil-speaking Church.) The preposses- 
sion of Hindus against the Old Testament is somewhat super- 
ficial, for everything which can be said against it can be paralleled 
by something similar in Hindu Puranas, but it is widespread 
and prevents Hindus at present from observing much of the 
message of the Old Testament which has peculiar relevance to 
the India of to-day. 

At the same time the traditional Indian love of the literature 
of religious devotion (bhakti) is a good beginning for apprecia- 
tion of the Psalms, certain of which are winning their rightful 
place. It is said that in the Panjab some of them in a metrical 
version are sung even by non-Christians as they walk along the 
country roads. Yet even in the case of the Psalms an excessive 
focusing of attention upon the imprecatory elements creates 
prejudice, as in the case of one correspondent who says that the 
use of the Psalms in worship has done damage to true religion, 
by putting into people’s minds the thought of a jealous, revenge- 
ful God. 

What has been said explains the fact that in most areas there 
is little use of the Old Testament in first contacts with Hindus. 
The exceptions seem to be where some of the German mission- 
aries, under Barthian influence and finding Christ equally in the 
Old and in the New Testament, use just that repelling quality 
of the Old Testament as a challenge to their hearers. One, for 
example, finds in the story of Elijah and the prophets of Baal 
at Mount Carmel ‘a typical missionary situation’ and uses it in 
addressing Hindu audiences. Certainly most missionaries in 
India desire some way of enforcing upon their hearers the 
necessity to use the will in face of the ‘either—or’ of religion: 
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‘Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.’ But the majority of our 
correspondents would be well represented by the following 
from a British missionary : 

I have not tried to use the Old Testament in first contacts with non- 
Christians. Sometimes in trying to convey one or other of its essential truths 
I have used it, either by describing an incident from it (as Isaiah’s vision in 
the temple, to illustrate the holiness of God, or by quoting a particular saying, 
for example, that on the requirements of God in Micah vi, 6-8). I have also 
tried to give its essential teaching without such allusions, but I do not find 
this method successful. Probably the illustrative use of Old Testament material 
is best. More might perhaps be done in printing selections from the Old Testa- 
ment and selling them. . . . I do not think enquirers should be given the Old 
Testament as it stands. 

Even in the preparation of candidates for baptism it is only 
in the German missions that systematic Old Testament instruc- 
tion is given, though all churches teach such candidates the 
Ten Commandments, and many add the twenty-third Psalm 
and the stories of the Creation and the Flood. At the church 
porch, as it were, the new Christian enters into worship unaware 
of what the rest of the Old Testament could teach him. There 
are urgent practical reasons for this in the large numbers seeking 
to be taught and the fewness of the teachers ; all they can do 
is to impart a few essentials, mainly concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But this is a fact not to be overlooked in any profound 
study of the life of the Church in India. 

Once inside the Christian community, through day or Sunday 
schools and through other agencies, the Christians make their 
acquaintance with the Old Testament, sometimes very success- 
fully, so that there are regions where the average Christian 
knows his Bible, including the Old Testament, better than does 
the average Christian in Britain or America. One example is 
the Church among the Khasis in Assam, where we are told 
that the pastors and teachers in their interpretation and use of 
the Old Testament compare favorably with their opposite 
numbers in Wales and England. It is noted all the same that 
misunderstanding of some precepts has given rise to a certain 
amount of legalism, for instance, fanatical insistence by occa- 
sional individuals upon tithing. That, however, is said to do 

25 
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little harm. Elsewhere we hear of faulty understanding of the 
Old Testament doctrine of rewards and punishments, leading 


to the notion of driving a bargain with God, trading upon human 
merits. 


A man said to me once: ‘When I have had such a blow [his nephew had died 
of cholera because he refused to be inoculated], and have borne it so well, do 
you not think God owes me something?’ His reasoning is very common. 


But it cannot be determined with certainty whether this 
was due to his conception of Old Testament doctrine or was 
merely a carry-over from popular Hinduism in which ideas of 
merit are prominent. 

Another criticism of the Church’s teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment in India is certainly applicable also in Britain, namely, 
that it is fragmentary and unco-ordinated, unsuited to convey 
the knowledge of a history which became the vehicle of divine 
revelation. Some leaders are working at the necessary task of 
co-ordination, exhibiting the continuity between the different 
sections and making the law, the history and the prophets 
illuminate each other and combine in a united divine communi- 
cation. 


When one takes the stories of Genesis and Exodus as neither history nor 
children’s stories one can see their real importance. It is a great pity, to my 
mind, to think of these stories only as ‘stories Jesus heard from His mother,’ 
or as being meant to evoke hero-worship in children from ten to fourteen. 
They have that side, but they were originally told in order to explain and en- 
force the Law; and to think of these books as law-books, reflecting the life of 
the nation, makes them real and interesting. We can then contrast Jephthah 
and Abraham and see that the two conceptions of duty have their place in an 
intelligible sequence, and how it is that the later and higher conception is told 
us five books earlier. 


When we ask how much ordinary Christians read the Old 
Testament in their own personal devotions the answer is as 
varied as it would be in Britain. A fair broad generalization from 
the evidence is that modern young people read it very little, 
and that the older generation reads it with insufficient realiza- 
tion of its imperfection without the New. Such generalizations 
need qualification, for the unsophisticated, whether young or 
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old, in India as everywhere else are attracted to many of the 
stories. 

We enquired what parts of the Old Testament are read with 
most pleasure, and the following is a conflation of several 
lists given in reply: the narratives, the Psalms (especially about 
six favourites—the 1st, 15th, 23rd, gist, 103rd, 120th and 1aist 
are mentioned), Proverbs, parts of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Job. This 
evidence, however, came from students in a theological college, 
who had been instructed sufficiently to appreciate the social and 
religious messages of the prophets and possibly were too much 
inclined to think that other people felt as they did. Some other 
testimony rather suggests that to most Indian Christians the 
prophets are unintelligible, shuttered windows, merely throwing 
out gleams of light in those occasional verses which are quoted 
in the New Testament as prophecy now fulfilled. In most 
Indian languages there is still a dearth of the kind of com- 
mentary which could open up the meaning as a whole of books 
of the Old Testament. 

Pastors preach less from the Old than from the New Testa- 
ment—we are assured by some correspondents that three- 
quarters of the sermons preached nowadays are from the New 
Testament. This is a modern development, due to perception 
that the allegorical method of interpretation formerly popular 
is now discredited, and also to a realization of the differences 
between the Old and the New without a clear doctrine of 
progressive revelation to explain them. There is a growing 
tendency to regard the literature of the Old Testament as 
distinctive of the Jews, a preface to, rather than a part of, the 
truly inspired story in the New Testament, and consequently 
‘optional’ for modern Christians. ‘The danger in such a tendency 
is illustrated by the attitude of a student whose words we 
quote: 


One can find a deeper experience of God in the life of man and also a greater 
longing for God in the hearts of great saints of Hinduism. This truth can be 
clearly understood in the poems of Tayumanavar, a Tamil saint, and other 
poetical works like those of Devaram, Tiruvasagam, Theagaraja Kirthanas and 
other Saivite and Vaishnavite saints. The Gospel of Christ can be preached 
more effectively with the knowledge of the truths found in these works. 
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Bhagavadgita can be substituted, except for the difference, namely, the clear, 
definite and progressive way in which the revelation of God is found in the 
Old Testament. 


Probably the last sentence means that the Bhagavadgita 
could have been substituted for the Old Testament if it had 
not been that the latter shows a clearer progress in its revelation 
of God. There are others in India who go further and roundly 
assert that the Hindu sacred scriptures are for them the best 
‘Old Testament,’ or preface to the Gospel. 

While we have been fortunate in our Indian correspondents, 
we have had to bear in mind all the time that behind the com- 
parative few of their kind who can form opinions and conduct 
English correspondence are the masses of people, most of them 
illiterate, for whom the questions here discussed would seem to 
be entirely out of range. One of our enquiries was whether, as 
in some other parts of the world, the ordinary village churches had 
more of the Old Testament in their life than of the New. In 
answer we were told of such instances of legalism as the one 
already mentioned, of a sense of brotherhood limited to one’s 
own people or caste group, of outward Christian observance 
without its inward spirit, of unforgiving demands for full 
punishment of offences, of unreadiness to believe in the true 
repentance of other sinners, and very specially of the same 
absence of emphasis upon individual personal conversion which 
characterizes Judaism at its lower ranges. These faults found 
here and there are all justified by Old Testament quotations, 
and yet it is doubtful, in view of the exiguous knowledge of the 
Old Testament amongst some Christian villagers in whom these 
blemishes are conspicuous, whether they can fairly be counted 
to the discredit of the Old Testament. Are they not rather 
parts of the stock-in-trade of unredeemed humanity every- 
where, Jewish or Gentile, British or Indian? 

It is easier to point to faults which are in part due to neglect 
of the Old Testament, such as the imperfect sense of the con- 
nexion between religion and ethics which would be cured by 
any attention to the Hebrew prophets, or the readiness to make 
any workable compromise instead of standing out for a Christian 
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principle. ‘For instance,’ writes one correspondent, ‘in the 
village where I am camping now some caste Christians prefer 
to draw water themselves from the mission well and give it to 
the Christian boys of Panchama origin in the village boarding- 
home rather than let the boys draw it, lest the rest of the village 
break off relations with them.’ From more than one quarter we 
are told of an over-valuation of the professionally ‘religious’ 
life as against that lived in society. ‘It is extraordinarily difficult 
for them to think that an ascetic life is not always holy.’ We 
even hear of the assumption that God is indifferent to good 
and evil. 

It is generally realized that the Christian community has 
not yet sufficiently conceived of itself as a dedicated people, 
a true Israel which is to be the medium of revelation. Only that 
realization, in the circumstances obtaining in India, with their 
unhappy communal stresses, is sufficient safeguard against the 
danger of becoming one caste amongst others. Not everyone 
realizes the fundamental difference between a church and a 
caste. In some quarters we hear of an excessive tolerance, on 
national grounds, towards surrounding non-Christian religions: 
‘they have their good points as we have ours, and after all we 
are Indians and must value them.’ Some assume that there 
always will be the major religions of India—Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity—existing alongside each other, and are quite 
content that they should maintain friendly relations with each 
other. The Old Testament’s insistence on a holy and 
jealous God would make short work of this attitude and of the 
syncretism into which it is liable to drift. 

Finally, a convert who has digged deep into the lessons 
concerning the divine demand upon man learnt by Israel 
through its experience of the Law fears that with all its in- 
sistence upon grace the Church in India misses the true meaning 


of the term when it neglects the Old Testament teaching on 
law. 


I think our congregations have stepped too early into ‘grace,’ overleaped 
an essential step. To realize his impotence in face of the demands of God’s 
holiness man has first to realize fully and to face those demands in all seriousness, 
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till he is altogether broken into despair, before he can step livingly into the 
grace of God and open his heart to the infinite claims of grace upon our lives 
. . « There is not that awe, Ehrfurcht, which grace really received produces 
in life. The redeeming grace of God is misconceived and the type of religious 
life that results is that which the Old Testament prophets struggled against. 


There is something here which deserves to be pondered 
over by the Church in every land as well as in India. 
G. E. PHILLIPs 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE MADRAS SERIES 


THE TAMBARAM, Mapras, Series. Vol. I: THE AUTHORITY OF THE FaITH. Vol. II: 
Tue GrowincG Cuurcu. Vol. III: EvANGELIsM. Vol. IV: THe Lire oF THE 
CuurcH. Vol. V: THE Economic Basis OF THE CHURCH. Vol. VI: THE 
CHURCH AND THE StTaTE. Vol. VII: ADDRESSES AND OTHER RECORDS. 
London: Oxford University Press (for the International Missionary 
Council). The set, 30s. New York: International Missionary Council. 
The set, $7.50. 1939. 


A® one who was not present at the Madras meeting and who had 

cherished certain reservations about the propriety of holding the 
gathering at the time it was held, I have perused these seven volumes with 
intense interest. The reading has fascinated me. This set of books not only 
compares favorably with the series published after the Edinburgh and 
Jerusalem meetings, but in certain respects surpasses its predecessors. It 
surpasses them in concreteness, in human interest, in the representative 
character of the authors and above all in the pervasive sense of the Church 
Universal. The volumes before us clothed with flesh and blood the doctrines 
formulated at Oxford. Here we sense the significant transition from 
the mission to the Church. If the Madras meeting did no more than 
inspire these studies the Church to-day and to-morrow would be its 
debtor. 

How different was the atmosphere in which the delegates gathered at 
Madras from that in which the Jerusalem meeting convened nearly twelve 
years before! The Christian optimism that pervaded the conference at 
Stockholm in 1925 was buoyantly present in the hearts of those who in 
1928 met upon the Mount of Olives. The dawn of true internationalism 
seemed to be at hand, and the chief foe that confronted Christianity in its 
progress was secularism. The non-Christian religions were invited to rally 
against this common foe of all religion. But the delegates to Madras looked 
out on a world which had passed beyond secularism, a world in which 
great nations had themselves been converted into churches, churches that 
persecuted the Church and that sought to replace God in the allegiance 
of men. 

The new situation introduced a note of tragic realism into the delibera- 


tions of the Madras assembly. This realism tinges all the volumes before 
391 
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us. There is a new sense of the pervasive character of evil in the world. 
There is a consciousness that absolutes are needed in a world like ours, 
and that Jesus Christ is the supreme absolute that confronts men. There 
is a joyful sense of the Church. The Church is dealt with not as a mere idea 
or possibility, but as a glorious, militant, transforming, oecumenical 
reality. The delegates knew in their souls that they were sharing with one 
another what was ultimately real in human relations. They knew that, 
whatever happened to the world, Christ was Victor and that the Christian 
Church was indestructibly one in Him. 

The first impression one gets in reading these books is the amazing 
number of points at which the modern missionary movement has touched 
the life and thought of mankind. Here is concrete evidence that Christian 
missions have been the most revolutionary force in history and that the 
Church Universal, dispersed among the nations as a result of this missionary 
effort, is marching on, even though its head is bloody. 

The first volume is a series of discussions on the Christian revelation 
by represertative Christian thinkers of the East and West. Their starting 
point is the tremendous question raised by Dr Kraemer: whether those 
who lived under the sway of the non-Christian religions were entirely left 
to their own devices, or whether God had also somehow worked in them. 
While most of the writers feel that Kraemer’s position regarding the utter 
discontinuity between Christianity and the other faiths is unnecessarily 
extreme, all are agreed upon the absolute character of Christ and Chris- 
tianity. Even while Reichelt affirms the immanence of the Logos Spermatikos 
and Horton finds in the non-Christian faiths a ‘token of revelation,’ they 
and the others, at the same time that they recognize the values in non- 
Christian religions, ‘are bold enough to call men out of them to the faith of 
Christ.’ 

The real issue is whether the Christian missionary is to call upon 
the representatives of all other religions to believe upon Jesus Christ in 
the sense implied in historic, catholic Christianity, or whether, in terms of 
the Laymen’s Inquiry, Christians are to join with those of other faiths in 
looking forward to ‘the New Testament of every existing faith.’ Where 
Christians are agreed that Christ is final as He is presented in the Scrip- 
tures, they can afford to differ on the exact relationship in which God 
stands to the development of the non-Christian religions. 

The reading of The Growing Church is a tonic for spiritual dejection. 
To come from a study of the grimness of the present world struggle 
in the East and West to a perusal of this volume is ‘to hurl one’s heart 
into a paean.’ The diverse situations in which this growing Church finds 
itself are legion. In Africa polity is frequently modeled on tribal and 
colonial organization. In Persia two churches find they must unite because 
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of the problem of pastoral care. In Brazil there are a million Protestant 
Christians who are the fruits of evangelical missionary effort. The whole 
population of the Fiji Islands is professedly Christian. In the Philippine 
Islands the trend towards union among all denominations prevailed from 
the beginning. In Java there is no denominational loyalty, but only one 
Javanese Church. Japan finds that the small church rather than the big 
church plan is best in her particular situation. The secret of the marvellous 
success of the Church in Korea is that the Bible has been the centre of 
everything in its life. The records of a church in the Panjab enshrine a 
tale in which a high caste Hindu and a member of a low caste were bap- 
tized at the same time. The largest churches in Lushai (Assam) are those 
in the jungle farthest from the European missionaries. Christianity in 
Lushai has co-ordinated the scattered tribes into a sense of nationhood. 
So complete has been the conquest of heathenism in this particular 
instance that the alternative to Christianity has become secularism. From 
a study of the Syrian churches in India it becomes clear that every church 
must maintain a living touch with the Church Universal. From Burma 
comes a tale that the Karen tribe accepted Christianity easily because 
in their folk-lore was a tradition that the tribe was to receive the Word 
of God, which had been lost to them through sin, at the hands of their 
younger white brother. 

A number of most important issues are raised by the volume on 
Evangelism. Two admirable articles by that greatest of living Church 
historians, Dr Kenneth Latourette, provide an historical perspective for 
the present-day treatment of the subject. The success of the Gospel in 
the founding of churches has been contingent upon a great many factors. 
One of the most important issues on which thinking must be done in the 
immediate future is how far efforts should be directed toward bringing 
whole groups of people under Christian influence, establishing a certain 
relationship between them and the Christian Church, provided they are 
willing to be instructed in the Christian faith. Stress is rightly laid upon the 
desirability of relating to the Christian fellowship every one who professes 
Christ. No isolated Christian, no diffused Christian influence can per- 
manently endure without a relationship to the Church. Would that this 
had more often been borne in mind in missionary activity! 

The volume on The Church and the State is one of the most important, 
if not the most important, in the whole series. It is so because of the 
extraordinarily difficult and vital issues involved. Three introductory 
chapters by Mr Kenneth Grubb (who has edited the volume) are master- 
pieces of wide knowledge, clear analysis and cogent observation. Attention 
is drawn to certain paradoxical facts about the religious situation to-day. 
Strange though it may seem, a close relationship to the State of a dominant 
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Church is generally more favorable to Christian missions than the case 
where the State takes on a purely lay character. The worst possible situa- 
tion in which the Christian Church can find itself is to exist in a State 
which has itself become a church, as in Germany and in Russia. We are 
reminded also of the fact that in certain countries where the Roman 
Catholic or the Orthodox Church has a dominant position toleration is 
lacking for other religious groups. 

In The Life of the Church a number of topics are dealt with bearing 
upon Christian education, literature, the education of the ministry, the 
preparation of the missionary, co-operation and unity, each of which in 
other conference series had a special volume devoted to it. 

Of Volume V, edited by Mr Merle Davis, it is impossible to speak with 
too great praise. It is the largest volume of the series. Much valuable 
material is here provided that should be of great help to mission boards 
and national Churches in dealing with the difficult and delicate question 
of the economic support of the Church. 

In the Addresses and Records which form Volume VII there stand out 
in high relief a man and a message. Dr John R. Mott gave the opening 
and closing addresses at Madras. The career of Dr Mott is unparalleled 
in modern world history. He presided over the first oecumenical gathering 
of modern times in 1910, the year that the Mexican Revolution broke out, 
the first social revolution of our time and the precursor of world upheaval. 
Of all the international figures who had any significance in 1910 Dr Mott 
is the only one who has continued in a vanguard position and has kept 
going with undimmed vision and creative energy through the thirty 
intervening years, the thirty most decisive years in human history. States- 
men have come and gone; empires have fallen; new ideologies and political 
régimes have arisen; but this personification of the missionary movement 
has gone on his way, still speaking of ‘the Central Figure of the Ages and 
the Eternities.’ 

The series concludes with ‘A message to all peoples.’ It is an echo of 
Isaiah’s great saying, ‘Cease from Man.’ Good men and bad men have 
combined to bring about the present crisis. No man is good enough or 
great enough to save us. Ideals and merely moral people are not enough. 
Jesus Christ is Victor, and those ideals and moral forces which will serve 
to-day and pass on into to-morrow must be related to His victory and 
continued life. 

Joun A, Mackay 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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THE MABILLES OF BASUTOLAND 


THe Masittes or BAsuTOLAND. By Epwin W. SmitH, D.D. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. ros. 6d. 1939. 


F books are as instructive and as edifying as biographies of 
eminent Christians whose lives have been entirely dedicated to 
the service of God in the person of their fellow-men. But such bio- 
graphies must be attractive and bear the stamp of truthfulness. This 
volume possesses these qualities. 

We welcome the publication of this joint biography all the more 
because we have always considered that justice has not been done to the 
considerable influence exercised by Mabille over the whole of South 
Africa. This book fills a gap. It retains its interest from start to finish. 

The author, at the beginning of his missionary career, had the good 
fortune to spend a year in Morija. The famous missionary had died four 
years previously, but Madame Mabille was still there. Dr Smith was 
able to note the influence of that gifted woman on those around her, 
and able also to appreciate the leadership of Adolphe Mabille, not only 
in the development of the missionary effort of the Paris Missionary 
Society in Basutoland but also in his efforts for the Suto nation itself, 
with whose welfare Mabille had identified himself without restriction. 

The necessity for missionaries to obtain as complete and intelligent 
a preparation as possible can never be over-emphasized, but—and this 
point is clearly illustrated in this biography—this preparation can never 
take the place of a deep and sincere religious experience which pledges 
a man’s whole life to the service of Jesus Christ. The subjects of this 
joint biography had undergone this experience. Adolphe Mabille was 
Swiss and was brought up in a family belonging to the Free Church of 
the Canton de Vaud, a Church which was a fruit of the Revival at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century; during a stay in England he ex- 
perienced total conversion. Madame Mabille, née Casalis, was born in 
Basutoland, a daughter of one of the founders of the French mission in 
that land. Her ancestors belonged to the active and heroic Huguenot 
Church and she herself was a worthy descendant of that race. 

Although Dr Smith speaks with great sympathy and admiration of 
Adolphe Mabille, the indefatigable worker, he does not depict him as 
absolute perfection. Mabille, like all the missionaries of his time, no doubt 
committed certain mistakes. 


To-day [writes Dr Smith] we may ask whether the early missionaries did 
not label as sin what were no more than national customs, and whether it had 
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not been preferable to attempt rather to purify certain of these customs than 
to oppose them so inexorably. Let us do them the justice to recognize that 
their motive was of the highest: they wanted a Church untainted with paganism. 


What is specially tonic and stimulating in a life such as Mabille’s is 
his apostolic zeal; he desired not only to win the Basuto people for Jesus 
Christ but to inspire the young Church of that land with his own 
missionary ardour, so that it would become a means for the evangelization 
of other tribes in the heart of Africa. 

The efforts of this pioneer constantly tended to create a Suto Church 
which would be self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating. 
In order to attain this ideal, Mabille developed the primary schools in 
Basutoland and founded in succession a Bible school, a normal school 
and a theological seminary. 

One of his principal endeavours was the development of native 
literature. He worked hard at the translation of the Bible into Sesuto, 
he translated the Pilgrim’s Progress, he edited a monthly paper; but his 
desire was that those hundreds of Natives who had passed through the 
schools should possess literature in their own language, not only religious 
books but others also; Mabille, in this respect, as in others, was a pioneer. 
There is still much to be done in this respect in Africa. 

We find in this book a correct and vivid account of the events which 
have contributed to the making of the Basutoland of to-day. We keenly 
appreciate the writer’s objectivity and his desire for impartiality. He has 
shown himself constantly anxious to base his judgment on careful 
research. These chapters of history were necessary in order to demon- 
strate the important part played by Mabille in the destiny of Basutoland. 

Mabille was a leader in every respect and if we have here chiefly 
emphasized what made this man—who was gifted with an extraordinary 
capacity for work—an exceptionally fine labourer for the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God we certainly do not forget Madame Mabille’s 
share in that labour. At all times she was an admirable helpmate for her 
husband. The author proves this by relating many little details showing 
how this admirable woman associated herself—and with no mean com- 
petence—with the vocation of the eminent missionary of Morija. 

We cannot give a better idea of the influence Mabille exercised on 
those around him and the respect with which his colleagues regarded 
him than in quoting the following, from a letter written by a man who 
knew him intimately and whose judgment was generally critical: 


He had an influence such as is given to few men to exercise. And that, 
above all, because he had given himself without reserve, because he had sacri- 
ficed everything he had, his talents, his tranquillity, his future, for the mission. 
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There was no shadow of selfishness about him. His was one of the finest 
characters I have ever known. . . . He was great on many sides: he has a place 
in the front rank of the missionaries of all times. 


ABEL DE MEURON 
LAUSANNE 





EDUCATIONAL ADAPTATIONS IN AFRICA 


EDUCATIONAL ADAPTATIONS WITH REFERENCE TO AFRICAN VILLAGE SCHOOLS: 
With special reference to Central Nyasaland. By J. G. Steyrier, Ph.D. 
London: Sheldon Press. 7s. 6d. 1939. 


NE of the most difficult pieces of educational planning in Africa 
is the curriculum for the elementary sub-standard village school, 
the place where the product of age-old, traditional communalism first 
comes consciously into touch with the new and disturbing ideas which are 
beginning to permeate native society. The coming of the whites and their 
industries have introduced a new standard of values, while the behaviour 
of the people has been fundamentally affected by the change in inter- 
tribal relations. In the light of both these happenings the young African 
has to be taught to adjust himself physically and spiritually to situations 
for which neither ancestral conference nor tribal institution can offer 
adequate guidance. 

The African is still greatly dependent on and conditioned by his physical 
environment, but new needs are being created and new ways of satisfying 
them are growing. No foreign system of education can of itself furnish 
that vital inspiration needed to carry him over the dangerous gulf between 
the habits of the past and the demands of the future. Education for the 
village must always take account of actualities in a home within a world 
full of change not only of material things but of spiritual outlook. 

Rarely can the picture of African life have been so faithfully drawn as 
in this book. The author writes out of many years’ experience as an educa- 
tional missionary of the Dutch Reformed Church in Nyasaland. Through 
his mastery of the language he has been able to get on the inside of village 
life and to speak with understanding. He does not disguise the fact that 
education has been received with mixed feelings: he admits that there is 
much scepticism about the value of ‘school,’ and that there is a lack of 
attraction in it even for the children. He does not shut his eyes to the poor 
equipment, both mental and moral, of so many of the teachers; to the lack 
of any certainty of aim or purpose. Yet, in spite of all this, he is firmly 
convinced that the village school, simple as it is—and how simple the 
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graphic story of an inspection shows—can function ‘as a dynamic medium 
for physical and cultural adjustment, if the course of studies is related as 
closely as possible to tribal institutions and traditions of which it is a 
part.’ 

The break-away from conventional methods which he would like to 
see (though he seems to feel it might not be too readily accepted by the 
people themselves) seeks to make real-life situations the focus of its 
interest and study. It will call for courage and freedom for experiment, but 
given these there is little doubt that the village school will help its pupils 
to understand their environment, and village life will become more enjoy- 
able and worth while—a primary aim, indeed, if African life is not to be 
irretrievably broken up and destroyed. 

There are chapters on almost every subject in the curriculum, each 
giving ample practical details. Throughout there are anthropological 
observations of absorbing interest and pertinence which fill in the back- 
ground against which all the recommendations are set. Champions of the 
vernacular will heartily agree with the author’s claims for the intrinsic 
value of the Bantu languages. His unreserved conversion to the suitability 
of script for African schools will not come as a surprise, but it is good to 
have his careful reasoning. His plan for a family garden project in close 
touch with the school is a constructive suggestion for home agriculture. 
His courageous plea for school terms to be adjusted so as to interfere as 
little as possible with seasonal field-work is one that should be given 
earnest attention. The chapter on health education is particularly valuable 
for Dr Steytler’s study of the conditions, physical and spiritual, which 
have to be tackled. ‘If it were possible,’ he writes, ‘to make the African 
realize that unhygienic living harms the community just as he believes the 
breaking of taboos does, he will be moved to action.’ Last, and by no 
means least, there is an excellent chapter on the training of the village 
teacher. This deals with the relation of his religious life to his teaching: 
‘His Christian way of life is the concrete illustration of what he believes 
and teaches.’ 

The book is packed full of sound reasoning. It should be of great help 
to all who have any part in the education or administration of primitive 
Africa. It is a pity that it bears so many marks of the thesis, for the author’s 
African experience is so useful that his recommendations should be 
available in simple form for Africans to read. Their acceptance is essential 
to the success of any such plan. 

It is a pity that Dr Steytler has left Nyasaland. 


H. S. Kercwin 


GREAT BOOKHAM, SURREY 
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SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE POLICY 


SourH ArricaN Native Po.icy AND THE Liperat Spirit. Being the Phelps- 
Stokes Lectures, delivered before the University of Cape Town, May 
1939. By R. F. ALrrep Hogrn.t, B.Sc. Lovedale, C.P.: Lovedale Press 
(for the University of Cape Town). 5s. 1939. 


HIS book consists of four chapters constituting the four Phelps- 

Stokes lectures delivered by Professor Hoernlé, and is a remarkably 

clear, lucid and fair analysis of the position of race relations in South 

Africa. This analysis is made with a view to answering the question: Is 
a liberal racial policy possible in South Africa? 

The first lecture—“The Technique of Domination’—sets out to show 
that the present relationship between Europeans and non-Europeans is 
one of domination of two million ‘whites’ over six-and-a-half million 
‘blacks’ and approximately one million other non-Europeans. Professor 
Hoernlé sets forth the facts with cold impartiality and philosophic detach- 
ment. But other evidence produced (all fully documented) completely 
proves his point that in the five main streams of life—political, educational, 
economic, social and sexual—domination of the non-European races is 
the foundation of South African policy. The facts produced should make 
any reader consider the true situation. Many of these facts have often 
been brought to the notice of the public but usually in an isolated or 
localized manner. Here they are all marshalled before us and fully justify 
the conclusion that the relationship between Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans is that of a dominant minority towards a majority whom they intend 
to keep in a dominated position. 

The second lecture—‘The Spirit of Trusteeship’—is an answer to the 
justification which is usually given of South African Native policy: that it 
is necessary in the interests of the inferior non-Europeans and ‘that it is a 
guardianship of child races.’ But guardianship of a child or trusteeship 
for a minor implies that one day the child will grow up or the minor come 
of age and therefore be independent. Professor Hoernlé shows with 
devastating (and judicial) impartiality that in South Africa ‘trusteeship’ is 
regarded as being permanent. Though we are often told that ‘the Bantu 
must develop along their own lines,’ South African policy is based on the 
assumption that the child shall never grow up and shall develop along 
lines laid down for it by its guardian. One of the most pitiful parts of this 
lecture is the clear evidence brought forward to show that in what the 
author calls ‘the modern social welfare State’ the amenities offered by the 
State are intended primarily for the white people and are intended to 
assist them to maintain their dominant position. 
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The third lecture consists of a philosophical and historical analysis of 
‘liberalism,’ in the course of which it is shown that the true liberal spirit, 
of which there was a fair amount in the early days of European settlement 
in Africa, has now become a love of liberty cherished by white South 
Africans for themselves, in which no other sections are to have a share. 
This4s largely due to the peculiar multi-racial life of South Africa and 
leads the author to conclude: 


The concrete historical setting in which the classical doctrine of liberausm 
was evolved did not include the setting of a multi-racial society such as we have 
here in South Africa. Hence liberal ideals have to be re-examined and rethought 
in their application to a society of this type. 


The fourth lecture sets forth three possible policies for South Africa 
which are consistent with the ideals of liberalism. There is parallelism, 
in which each race group shall have its own cultural, economic and social 
organization whilst enjoying the same political rights. There is total 
assimilation, which aims at complete racial fusion. Finally there is total 
separation, in which each race group is to be territorially segregated and 
economically independent of any other. Professor Hoernlé examines these 
three policies and dislikes them all, but in a chapter appropriately headed 
‘Heartbreak House’ he advocates, almost as a policy of despair, the idea of 
total separation as giving to the Native the only chance of escape from 
white domination. At the same time he fears that there lies ahead of South 
Africa 
the tragic destiny of furnishing yet another instance of the old historic truth 


that the great victories of the liberal spirit have been gained when those to whom 
liberty had been denied have successfully achieved it for themselves. 


No one who is interested in the vital problem of race relations in 
South Africa can afford not to read this book. It is a careful compilation 
of facts combined with lucid reasoning and deduction from those facts— 
all within the calm detachment of a philosophic mind which strives to be 
completely just. These lectures might well form the agenda for a sober 
and unprejudiced consideration of the present situation and as a signpost 
to show where South Africa is going. To a liberal the conclusion will 
probably be disheartening and depressing: it really appears that liberalism 
has met its Waterloo. In such a review as this one has not the opportunity 
for argument, but one cannot refrain from the thought that possibly 
there is a widerdiffere nce between philosophic liberalism and Christian 
liberalism than is sometimes admitted. Were it possible (and this pre- 
supposes fundamental and dogmatic reunion) for Christians to show a 
united front on these questions, taking their stand upon the cardinal virtue 
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of justice (which means giving to God His right, i.e. worship, and to each 
man his rights, not just because they are the rights of man but because 
they are the will of God for him) and the fulfilment of the two great 
commandments completely and fearlessly—were this possible the last 
chapter might be called ‘Heartmend House.’ 


RAYMOND Raynes, C.R. 
JOHANNESBURG 





THE PASSING OF POLYGAMY 


Tue Passinc or Potycamy. H. C. Trowe tt. (African Welfare Series.) London: 
Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. 1940. 


’ the preface of The Passing of Polygamy Dr Trowell mentions that 

the book is addressed to Protestant African Christians in particular, 
but a much wider circle of readers may be claimed for it. It can be read 
with great advantage by those who for one purpose or another intend to 
live their lives in Africa and it ought certainly to be read by all candidates 
training under the missionary societies, in preparation for work on 
African mission fields. All the circumstances relating to and culminating in 
marriage and the development of home life are of central importance to 
the African, and this has been well brought out in the book. 

Dr Trowell’s writing is noticeable for its courageous honesty. He 
examines each succeeding problem, as courtship ripens into marriage, 
with a frankness that is expressed in an entirely wholesome fashion. 
Spiritual thinking takes such a real and vital part in the argument that it 
is possible to be practical and yet avoid the vagueness or suggestiveness 
occasionally found in books on this subject. 

It is obvious that the author knows his African friends and that what 
he writes is an outcome of personal intimacy with them as friend and 
doctor. He is refreshingly honest about European marriage custom, and 
any African reading this book will realize he is not alone in coping with 
the difficulties that persist in the sex problem. This honesty will make it 
much easier for European teachers and pastors to find a ground for more 
open talk with adolescent and other pupils. It is certainly extraordinarily 
comforting to women readers to find such rare understanding of the 
woman’s side of the marriage arrangement. It will mean a great deal to 
women to find their problems so sympathetically reviewed by a man who 
as a married man and a doctor has so rich an appreciation of Christian 
marriage. 


It becomes almost inevitable in present-day circumstances that Dr 
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Trowell should touch upon the vexed question of contraceptives, though 
some thoughtful Christians may regret it. This question cannot be left 
on one side, especially in countries where Africans work and serve in 
medical centres and stores where there is a European demand for such 
commodities. The question of the cost of large families has to be faced in 
Africa just as much as in Europe, and Dr Trowell has rightly opened a 
way for the discussion of methods of control, some of which might be 
used with shame and secretiveness. Married people of all races have to 
come to a decision on these matters, and those who are teaching and 
advising Africans can do so only when they have the knowledge and an 
experience of this decision. On the subject of the childless marriage more 
might have been written. It would have been helpful to have had more of 
the experience of Christians who in spite of having no children of their 
own have found deep and lasting mutual happiness in marriage. 

There is just one stage further which so sympathetic a writer could 
take his African friends in greater detail, and that is the position of the 
African widow and her children. It is a question that still lacks any satis- 
factory solution and has to be honestly faced by the Christian community. 
Perhaps this may become part of a further book from an author who can 
write so interestingly and with such sensitive delicacy. 

M. CiceLy Hooper 

BROMLEY, KENT 





HOLY IMAGES 


Ho ry Imaces: An enquiry into idolatry and image-worship in ancient paganism 
and in Christianity. By Epwyn Bevan. Illustrated. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1940. 


D*® EDWYN BEVAN’S vast learning, his habit of patiently disen- 

tangling a complicated problem into its component parts, his great 
powers of lucid exposition, together with the urbanity of his style, make 
the publication of a new book by him an event of importance. 

All who read and appreciated his Symbolism and Belief will turn eagerly 
to the present volume, especially when they learn that it is made up of 
four lectures, now considerably expanded, delivered as the Gifford 
Lectures for 1933 but omitted from Symbolism and Belief. The range of 
Dr Bevan’s learning is extraordinary, and it may be doubted whether any 
other British scholar could have produced a book covering the same 
extensive ground and showing a mastery of such varied sources. It would 
be good for any young scholar, who is about to embark upon his first 
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piece of research, to read this book, if only to realize what research can be 
when it is conducted by a master. Dr Bevan surveys the history of idolatry 
and image-worship in Europe and the Near East from prehistoric times 
down to the present day, giving an occasional glance, for purposes of 
comparison, to the ancient East. 

The student of the Old Testament and Later Judaism will find here a 
balanced and exhaustive treatment of the Jewish attitude to idolatry and 
images and he will find that it is not so simple as a casual reading of the 
44th chapter of Isaiah might suggest. The classical student will find that 
Dr Bevan still retains his power of leading him down the by-paths of 
Greek and Latin literature, as well as along its broad highways. The 
church historian is provided with an exhaustive account of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy, together with careful analyses of the arguments of John of 
Damascus and St Thomas Aquinas, to mention only two names out of 
many. The student of early Christian art will find useful information 
about the earliest portraits and figures of Christ and he will appreciate the 
illustrations. The Protestant may learn how the Romans differ from the 
Orthodox on the matter of images; and will probably find himself led to 
consider his own attitude to the matter a little more carefully than it has 
ever occurred to him to do. 

Readers of the International Review of Missions will, however, desire 
to know what bearing Dr Bevan’s book has upon the work of Christian 
missionaries, who like their forerunners in the apostolic age often labour 
among peoples given over to idolatry. In a footnote Dr Bevan calls attention 
to the fact that in Japan to-day missionaries are divided about the exact 
nature of the gestures of homage which the Japanese government requires 
everybody to render to the picture of the Emperor. Some regard these 
gestures as merely honorific; others as religious in character and, therefore, 
to be refused as implying idolatry. Both sides should find that a perusal of 
Dr Bevan’s book would clarify their thinking. Certainly all missionaries 
to Hindus should read the book, even though it contains few references to 
Hinduism. They are not, as a rule, very long in India before they discover 
that the old-fashioned, full-blooded Protestant attack on image-worship 
cuts no ice. The Hindu soon avows that it is an insult to his deepest 
convictions to say that he ‘bows down to wood and stone.’ The washing, 
clothing and feeding of his image may appear a singularly futile proceeding 
but he points out that his image ceased to be mere wood and stone after 
its consecration and that he is far from identifying the image with the 
god whom it represents. The missionary who has read and mastered 
Dr Bevan’s book will move more confidently in the intricate maze created 
by the subtle Hindu mind, especially if he supplements Dr Bevan with 
the relevant section in Dr George Howells’ Soul of India. 
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Perhaps without intending it Dr Bevan has provided a valuable con- 
tribution to the task of making missionary polemic more intelligent than 
sometimes it has been. 

A. C. UNDERWOOD 

RAWDON COLLEGE, LEEDS 


THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 


EXPERIMENTS IN CIVILIZATION: The effects of European culture on a native 
community of the Solomon Islands. By H. IAN Hocsin, Ph.D. Illus- 
trated. Maps. London: Routledge. 15s. 1939. 


HIS book represents field work carried out by Dr Hogbin among the 
people called To’a mBaita who live at the north end of the island 
of Malaita (Mala), in the British Solomon Islands. 

The book has three parts: “The Past,’ “The Present,’ “The Future.’ 
Part 1 deals with the culture of the people before the days of European 
contact; and the account holds more or less true of those who still remain 
heathen, Part 11 states the result of European contact on the people’s 
social organization, economic laws and worship of ancestors. Part mI 
contains certain suggestions of possible lines of development both locally 
and also in the Islands generally. These suggestions are based on material 
drawn from colonial legislation in Africa, with particular application to 
local circumstances. The author is desirous of furnishing practical assist- 
ance to the local administration and to the two missionary bodies working 
in the area: the South Sea Evangelical Mission and the Melanesian Mission. 
(The latter, however, has only one centre of work there, a village on the 
coast.) 

Dr Hogbin writes sympathetically and with a full understanding of the 
point of view of the native people and of their needs. He gives the govern- 
ment full credit for its work in the pacification of the area. 

The name To’a mBaita (‘Big People’) has a physical connotation; the 
people do not apply the term to themselves; it is a tribute to their size by 
their neighbours. They live in scattered hamlets whose inhabitants con- 
sider themselves as one family. Their total number may be a thousand, 
and the average population of the hamlets is ten to fifteen. They have no 
hereditary chiefs (but the priest’s office is hereditary), and those among 
them who may be styled ‘headmen’ (ngwane inoto) have gained their position 
by means of a lavish distribution of the native shell-monies and by giving 
feasts. Any man could become a ‘headman’ provided he and his dependants 
worked hard in the taro gardens and had a large herd of pigs. A district 
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won fame by the feasts given by its headman, who also arranged the cere- 
monies following a priest’s death; he saw to the avenging of injury done 
to one of the family group, and made provision for defence against any 
attack; he preserved peace at home and mediated in family quarrels. 

The virtue most held in honour is that of generosity, especially with 
regard to giving food to relations. The people are patrilineal and the 
family is bilateral. Monogyny is the general rule and divorce is not prac- 
tised. Premarital chastity is enjoined on both sexes and adulterers were 
formerly killed. Magic was practised, but the author stoutly denies the 
idea that fear of the practice of magic gave the people no peace of mind. 

Since the coming of Europeans depopulation has proceeded at a rapid ~ 
rate. This is owing largely to imported diseases; also to the possession of 
firearms obtained by returned labourers from countries abroad. In addition 
to existing native diseases, dysentery and influenza have played havoc 
among the people. Tuberculosis may have been known before, but its 
incidence has been much increased owing to infection acquired abroad. 
Leprosy has appeared of late years. 

All native men in the Islands from sixteen to forty-five years pay a 
yearly tax. On Malaita this is 5s. and is payable in English money only. 
The To’a mBaita people, who live on the hills, cannot obtain the money 
by selling anything to traders; therefore their young men have to recruit 
for work among Europeans in order to pay the family tax. This tends to 
take power away from the elders and put it into the hands of the young 
unmarried men, thus causing insubordination. 

Part II gives an account of the adaptation by the people of the religious 
teaching given by the South Sea Evangelical Mission teachers. On the 
whole God seems to be regarded as ‘an unlovely tyrant who has the power 
to keep men good, but instead allows them to be tempted and then 
punished.’ Jesus Christ is thought to give protection from the anger of the 
Father. The doctrine of a material hell and the punishment there of sinners 
holds a large place in the minds of the Christians. Old Testament ideas 
bulk large in their religious system, and practices not definitely referable 
to Holy Scripture are rejected. 

A native headman, a government appointee, maintains order as far 
as he can; but the loss of authority by the old-time headman has resulted 
in an increase of theft from gardens, and the punishment of adultery by a 
fine has removed the former fear of consequences. The school children 
have acquired habits of idleness. 

Part 111 deals with possibilities of administrative reform; for example, 
alternatives to the recruiting of native labour and a scheme for native 
education. A scheme similar to that proposed is stated in the foreword to 
be under consideration at the time of writing. This includes teaching 
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about food growing, the nature of disease and its communication, housing 
and mothercraft, and general education. The restoration of bride-price to 
its original status is advocated; also government recognition of existing 
ngwane inoto, with the appointment of others, giving them a certain 
measure of control over their fellows, defining their duties and providing 
for a council of headmen in a particular district. Feasts and dances should 
no longer be tabu for Christians. 

The book is a notable attempt to draw attention to the disintegration 
of native life that has occurred through European impact, with suggested 
remedies. 

WALTER IvENS 

WaAREHORNE Rectory, ASHFORD, KENT 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


Tue Economic Lire oF Primitive Propies. By Metvitte J. Herskovits. 
New York: Knopf. $4.50. 1940. 


ages Madras meeting virtually summoned missionaries to a study of 
economics when it declared that our comprehensive programme 
includes better economic organization. That study cannot be limited to 
the orthodox economics taught in schools. Since so much of our work 
concerns people who are called ‘primitive’ we must learn their economy 
as well as their religion and social structure. This book by the eminent 
American anthropologist is therefore timely. I know no better introduction 
to the subject. 

In the arrangement of his materials the author has followed the 
conventional categories. He deals with production, exchange and distribu- 
tion, property and the economic surplus. The fact that he is able to do so 
shows that by his use of the word ‘primitive’ he is not suggesting that 
there is generic difference between the two great divisions of mankind: 
the literate and the illiterate. All men have the same needs. Every society, 
if it is to survive, must be so organized as to produce enough to feed, 
clothe and shelter its members; these goods must be effectively distributed; 
and there must be some way of disposing of the surplus, if any. In these 
respects ‘primitive’ men do not differ fundamentally from other men. 
But differences there certainly are—differences arising from environ- 
mental setting, degree of technical efficiency and other factors. Dr 
Herskovits rejects the theory of economic determinism. What mainly 
distinguishes one section of man from the other is the machine and the 
concomitant mechanistic philosophy that have had such large develop- 
ment in recent centuries. In ‘primitive’ societies, as in Europe of the 
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pre-machine age, the labourer is almost invariably the owner of the means 
of production. Capitalism, as we know it, is foreign to ‘primitive’ economies. 
The degree of specialization is different. Craftsmen are found, of course, 
but they do not confine their activities to one craft. Skills are not restricted 
to skilled men. Nor is the worker to be found who, hired for wages and 
employing materials and machines with which he can in no way identify 
himself, must restrict his energies to but a minor operation—tightening 
a bolt on an engine he will never see, or making the same cut on an endless 
procession of carcases as they pass before him. The ‘primitive’ craftsman 
still has the satisfaction of creating something whole. There is also differ- 
ence in the stress laid on pecuniary standards of evaluation. In many 
‘primitive’ societies money, as we know it, simply does not exist. 

Dr Herskovits is not advocating a return to a non-competitive non- 
machine culture; he is simply pointing out facts. He recognizes the 
advantages enjoyed by a machine society: the developments of science, 
the multiplication of resources, the attainment of social leisure through 
the accumulation of an economic surplus. 


In primitive cultures, life, though lived at a slower pace, must be lived with 
far more constant regard for the demands of the natural environment, and also 
in actual fear of not surviving. That is perhaps why the most convincing exposi- 
tion of our culture to primitives is on the technological and scientific level, 
and why we are so prone to insist that our way of life is best. 


In all this there is a wide and profitable field for research. Relatively 
to the social aspects of ‘primitive’ life the economics have been neglected. 
Economists have in the main left ‘primitive’ man severely alone or have 
drawn fanciful pictures of him. 


For [Dr Herskovits writes], to envisage primitive men as entirely individual- 
istic and non-social, marked by an animal-like striving for food, without stability, 
foresight, or any concept of value, is to caricature what even the anthropologist 
most innocent of any economic training knows. 


Dr Herskovits chides his fellow-anthropologists for their neglect of 
economics, but acknowledges a change for the better. He had not had an 
opportunity of reading Dr Audrey Richards’ new book; that would have 
pleased him for the tendency it reveals. 

Dr Herskovits has had to delve over a wide field to gather his materials. 
His bibliography is impressive but omits some useful books. He is eminently 
sane in the interpretation of his data. We do not admire his turgid style, 
but have no quarrel with his views, except when he insists that the economic 
phases of primitive life must be taken as autonomous for study; for we 
believe that neither economics nor religion nor linguistics can be adequately 
studied and understood in isolation from the whole life of the community. 
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We have found of particular interest the section on property, especially 
the chapter devoted to the nature of primitive property. Here, incidentally, 
he considers and rightly rejects the notion that in Africa and elsewhere 
men buy their wives. He discusses land tenure in an illuminating manner, 
only we could wish that he had referred to the investigations that have 
been made in Uganda and Kenya. From a description of the Navaho, he 
borrows the useful phrase ‘inherited use ownership’, which can also be 
applied to African modes of tenure. 

We have detected no misprints. On page 359 a line has dropped out. 
Otherwise we have nothing but praise for the printing of the book. 


Epwin W. SMITH 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


A TREATISE BY AL-GHAZALI 





REFUTATION EXCELLENTE DE LA DIVINITE DE Jésus-CHRIST D’APRES LES EVANGILES. 
Par At-GuazAL!. Texte établi, traduit et commenté par ROBERT 
Curp1ac, S.J. Preface de Louis MassiGNon. (Bibliothéque de |’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes. Sciences Religieuses, LIVe vol.) Paris: Leroux. Frs 40. 
1939. 


——— (1059-1111), a contemporary of Anselm of Canter- 
bury, has been described by D. B. Macdonald as ‘the most original 
thinker that Islam has produced and its greatest theologian.’ We must, 
therefore, consider it as an important event for the Christian theologian 
as well as for the Islamic scholar, and especially for those missionaries 
whose work is among Muslims, when a hitherto neglected treatise of 
al-Ghazali containing a polemic against Christianity is published for the 
first time. Father Chidiac has edited the Arabic text satisfactorily and 
translated it into French. He has also written an elaborate and substantial 
introduction in which he gives a good deal of valuable information. 

Al-Ghazili (the Algazel of the Schoolmen) is commonly known as a 
thinker and writer on theological, philosophical, ethical, mystical and legal 
questions. A number of his polemical works have survived and been 
published. 

The title of the polemic tract under review gives a clear idea of the 
line of his attack. He wishes to refute the divinity of Our Lord, and by 
doing so he intends to undermine the very basis of the Christian position. 
He knows very well that the question of the divinity of Christ is in fact 
the key point of Christianity. 

The problem which troubles Al-Ghazali is a fundamental issue in 
each dispute between Christianity and Islam. Both religions claim to be 
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absolute. The Christian claim is based to a large extent upon the divinity 
of Christ, His being God and Man in One Person. Muhammad and all 
the Muslim theologians following him have denied it. They have recog- 
nized Jesus as the most important of the prophets, even agreeing to His 
supernatural birth, but they have denied His divinity in the strongest 
terms. Al-Ghazali as a devout Muslim has to follow his prophet and in 
discussing Christianity has to fight this Christian claim. 

The method of his attack is remarkable. He leaves out all the Muslim 
traditions about Jesus as well as the usual abuse. He quotes the Qur’an 
only thirteen times. But he takes his weapons from the Gospels and the 
other books of the New Testament, and cites as his favourite witness the 
Gospel according to St John, quoting it not less than thirty-one times. 
We can only admire his familiarity with the Bible. He expresses not the 
slightest doubt about the authenticity of the Gospel statements, but he 
accuses the Christians of misinterpreting them by taking them verbally 
instead of allegorically. Here we touch the main point of Al-Ghazili’s 
polemic: it is a question of interpretation to which he tries to reduce the 
conflict between Christianity and Islim. 

Al-Ghazili’s whole religious outlook shines through this tract; it must 
be possible by means of logic to prove religious truth (that is, in his case, 
the truth of Islim). In this respect he is a real Schoolman. An example 
may explain his way of arguing. He quotes the passage in the Gospel of 
St John x, 30-6, emphasizing the sentence: ‘I and the Father are one.’ 
The Jews, he continues, understood it verbally and reacted, therefore, 
by throwing stones at Him. But this was surely not the meaning of the 
sentence which Jesus had in mind. He was only using metaphorical 
language which His fellow-men did not understand. And so He added 
(v. 34): ‘Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods?’ 

After a short excursion Al-Ghazali adds a second explanation (v. 35: 
‘unto whom the word of God came’). He explains that by ‘word’ Jesus 
could not possibly mean a material expression formed by letters, but He 
had in mind a secret which came from God and enabled men to live in 
accordance with the moral law of God. In the same metaphorical way Jesus 
used the phrase, ‘I and the Father are one.’ 

Al-Ghazali not only accuses the Christians of misunderstanding the 
clear sayings of Christ, but also says that there are a number of events 
reported in the Gospels which prove his thesis. He finds the human 
nature of Jesus for instance clearly expressed in Mark x1, 12-13: Jesus 
apparently knew neither that the fig-tree was barren, nor that it was the 
wrong time for fruit-bearing; His knowledge was consequently not super- 
natural. And the same conclusion is drawn from Mark xu, 32, from 
Matthew xxv1, 39, and from His words on the Cross (Mark xv, 34). 
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Other parts of the refutation are occupied with attacks against the 
different forms of the theory of the Trinity confessed by Jacobites, 
Melkites and Nestorians; also with enquiries about certain terms important 
in this connexion, such as ‘Father and Son.’ Further, Al-Ghazili’s dis- 
cussion of the beginning of the Gospel of St John is of deep interest for 
the Christian theologian. Here he is able to display all his mastery of 
dialectical interpretation, and it would be worth while to compare the 
Muslim theologian’s interpretation with that of the Christians, for instance 
with Augustine’s. 

These few examples may show how rich in interesting problems is this 
newly published work. We have no room here to touch a number of other 
questions rising out of it. This short note will only draw the attention of 
wider circles than those of Islamic scholars to a work which is important 
for everyone who has to deal with Islam in relation to Christianity. 

H. L. GoTTscHaLk 

SeL_ty Oak, BIRMINGHAM 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND HEALING 


IN THE SERVICE OF SUFFERING. By CLEMENT C. CHESTERMAN, O.B.E., M.D., 
M.R.C.P., D.T.M. & H. Foreword by the Viscount Sankey, G.B.E. 
London : Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 1940. 

Ten YEARS IN THE Conco. By W. E. Davis, M.D., New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $2.50. 1940. 

Tue HEALTH OF Our Missions. By Epwarp M. Dopp, M.D., and Contributors. 
2nd edition. New York: Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 1940. 


D® CHESTERMAN has written a guide book to put in the hands 

of the medical student or others who find themselves asking—as 
the first sentence of the book asks—‘Who are these hyphenated hybrids 
—medical missionaries?’ I have made two tests with the book; the first 
by asking a young doctor, wondering about his life work, to read it. At 
the end of the first three chapters, he put the book down and said: “That 
makes me want to be a medical missionary.’ The second was to hand it 
to an experienced doctor from India. At the end of a week he sent it 
back, saying: “This book ought to be on the library table where medical 
students and hospital staffs can pick it up.’ 

One of the strongest points made by Dr Chesterman is his emphasis 
on the great need for the rural outreach. Approving the regular visits in 
‘roadside dispensaries, so well-developed at Vellore,’ he insists that these 
are a good start, but ‘better still are the permanent dispensaries, such as have 
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been largely developed in rural Africa’ (p. 94). One is in full accord with 
the author as he describes such a system as the one radiating out from 
the Petronella Hospital of the Dutch Reformed Church in Java, where 
branch hospitals take care of extension activities in the countryside and 
are controlled by the central hospital. When speaking of leprosy as a field 
in which the Christian hospital should work, Dr Chesterman writes: 
‘It is the simple truth that the majority of all leper institutions in India 
are either missionary concerns or are supervised for government by 
missions.’ 

Dr Chesterman has done well to show that the Christian hospital of 
to-day must be intimately related to the community; he finds excellent 
examples in Dr Douglas Forman’s ‘Jumna dispensaries’ at Allahabad 
and in Robert McClure’s group of outpost hospitals around the central 
base hospital at Hwaiking in Honan province, China. So, too, the emphasis 
on ‘co-operation in church, community and state, so gloriously possible 
for the medical mission’ is thoroughly sound. 

The author might have shared credit more generously with medical 
leaders among the nationals of India and China, of which many e.zmples 
might be given. These, rather than western doctors merely, will be fore- 
runners in the ministry of healing in Asia. 

Dr Chesterman evidently disagrees with those medical missionaries 
in India who call for a Christian medical college there. Surely the matter 
is not one of urging nationalization of the Christian medical profession 
for the sake of nationalization; but, rather, one of making it possible for 
Christian men and women to receive university training at the highest 
professional level so as to minister to their fellow nationals with a fuller 
understanding of their psyche than is likely to be possible for most 
Westerners. 

This little book deserves to be widely read. 

Dr Davis has given us a truly thrilling story of medical adventure. 
He loved his ten years in the Congo as a medical missionary and has 
acquired a direct and intuitive knowledge of Congo psychology. For 
example: 


I found that it was dangerous to operate on anyone who had a guilty con- 
science, for he was apt to become obsessed with the idea that the one whom 
he had wronged was using some sort of witchcraft against him, and would 
develop the most weird neuroses. Sometimes one of them would go on and die 
in spite of everything that could be done—a victim of his own emotional 
instability. 

His contact with Congo medical practice is vividly described. The 
witch doctors he calls ‘the spiritual buzzards of Congo life, circling over 
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human woe, searching with their preternaturally penetrating eyes for 
signs of failing strength, battening on the miseries of their fellow-men.’ 

This is a book to enjoy, to read over and over, to share with one’s 
friends. This is the way a missionary doctor’s story should be written. 

Dr Dodd and his colleague, Dr Vaughan, are the leaders in the 
Associated Mission Medical Office in New York. Dr Dodd has secured 
the co-operation of doctors and nurses from the India and China fields in 
preparing this thoroughly useful manual of positive health measures and 
the prevention of physical and mental ill-health in the missionary family. 
Wisely, the author draws on Dr William G. Lennox’s The Health and 
Turnover of Missionaries (published in 1933) for comparisons with the 
figures of to-day. The annual loss or disuse of a large number, because 
of nervous conditions, more ‘than from all the tropical infections com- 
bined,’ must be reduced. 

Among the good chapters I single out the two on “The Defense’; the 
concise summary of sound counsel, ‘Overhauling the Machine’; and Dr 
Josephine H. Kenyon’s direct and clear chapter, ‘On the Distaff Side.’ 

A manual like this should be in the hands of every missionary family 
under appointment. 


Epwarp H. HuME 
New York 





MORE MEDICAL MISSIONARIES AND THEIR WORK 


SIGNPOST ON THE FRONTIER: Jottings from a doctor’s notebook. By R. J. H. 
Cox, M.B., B.S. Illustrated. Sketch map. London: Church Missionary 
Society. 1s. 6d. 1940. 

“DAWDSON” THE Doctor: G. E. Dodson of Iran. By A Frienp oF IRAN. End- 
paper map. London: Highway Press. 1s. 6d. 1940. 

Doctor Joan: Of Australia and India. By BARBARA UNDERHILL. Illustrated. 
London: Church of England Zenana Missionary Society. 1s. 1940. 

Ipa S. ScuDDER OF VELLORE: An appreciation of forty years of service in India. 
By Mary PAuLine Jerrery, M.D. Illustrated. Mysore City: Wesley 
Press. Rs 2.8. 1939. 


HF are four small books on a great subject. All describe medical 
missions; two show something of the strain on the doctors. 
‘Jottings’ is too modest a word to use of Dr Cox’s brief story of the 
medical work of the Church Missionary Society on the North-West 
Frontier of India, and principally in the Afghan Mission Hospital in 
Peshawar. In small compass he has given an all-round picture of the 
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service—physical and spiritual—rendered to the frontier people by these 
medical mission centres. 

‘Dawdson’ and ‘Doctor Joan’ are biographical. Dr Dodson encountered 
many difficulties in Iran, but he lived to see a well-established medical 
centre in Kerman, slowly built up during thirty-four years (1903-1937) 
before he died of typhus contracted during an epidemic. ‘His body was 
too tired and worn out in the service of others to put up much of a fight,’ 
writes his biographer. 

The uneasy feeling engendered by that last sentence becomes dominant 
during a reading of the third book. Joan Taylor was an Australian girl 
who joined the staff of the Amritsar hospital of the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society on Christmas Day, 1933. In less than five years 
she died of pneumonia, having within that time worked in Amritsar, 
Tank (N.W.P.), a hot-weather camp, and finally in Sukkar (Sindh) with a 
branch hospital sixty miles away, both of which she tried to run without 
a medical colleague through the fierce Sindh hot weather. She had to 
attempt to learn three different languages, for only one of which did she 
apparently get free time for study (two months in Dalhousie in 1934); and 
a ten-months’ furlough in Australia in 1936-37 ‘could hardly be called 
a holiday,’ as she was raising money by giving frequent lantern lectures. 

The conviction the reader comes to is that though pneumonia was 
the immediate cause of Dr Joan’s early death, the real cause was sustained 
overwork. But should the blame be laid upon ‘the blindness and indiffer- 
ence of so-called Christian people who withhold their support and allow 
the few to wear themselves out’? The reviewer would lay it elsewhere. 

The fourth book provides a complete contrast. Ida S. Scudder of 
Vellore is the Indian edition of Dr Ida: India, published in New York two 
years ago. It begins with a short sketch of the cheerful childhood and girl- 
hood of one who has become well known not only as a great physician 
and surgeon, but as the builder of one of the few women’s medical schools 
in India. Dr Scudder’s medical work started in a single room of a bungalow 
in 1900; there followed a small hospital (forty beds) in 1902; systematic 
‘road-side dispensaries’ in 1906; a school of nursing in 1907; the present 
medical school in 1918; further hospital administration and medical 
school buildings in 1923, 1928, 1932, 1934 and 1937. 

-One thing still is lacking; the school has trained Indian women for the 
L.M.P. (Licensed Medical Practitioner) grade only; recent legislation 
requires a university degree as a qualification for registered practitioners. 
To provide for teaching up to this standard a larger staff, certain new 
buildings and a larger hospital (a minimum of 500 beds: an increase of 
132 beds) would be necessary. ‘Dr Ida has been endowed with a wonderful 
physique and a dauntless courage, but she cannot help ‘wondering 
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anxiously what is to become of [the college] if the funds are not raised to 
meet the requirements of the M.B., B.S. college standard.’ The present 
book, giving its picture of a personality full of happy vigour of mind, 
body and spirit, is in itself a strong appeal for help. 


M. M. UNDERHILL 
LONDON 





MEDICAL MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


REPORT OF THE MEDICAL COMMISSION, 1939. London: Church Missionary 
Society. 3d. 1940. 

TuesE Firry Years: The Story of the Old Cairo Medical Mission from 1889 
to 1939. Foreword by the Rt Rev. Lt. H. Gwynne. Illustrated. Cairo and 
London: Church Missionary Society. 1s. 6d. 1940. 


se Medical Mission Auxiliary of the C.M.S. is shortly to celebrate 

its jubilee. It was founded to care for medical work being carried 
on in response to the appeal of suffering, and maintains fifty hospitals in 
Africa, Palestine, Iran, India, China and Japan. 

Its work seems to have appeared to the commission of 1939 to be 
good, but in lumps, and a desire was expressed to see its ministry spread 
out more evenly so that rural folks could have a little butter to their bread. 

The M.M.A. committee was asked to examine the possibility of bring- 
ing the Olympian mountain to the masses in rural, welfare and maternity 
services to the community, while still maintaining institutions of healing 
in its base hospitals. Mobility yes, but round a fixed centre rather than 
meteoric excursions into outer darkness was the idea. Moving medical 
planets with their attendant lay satellites should illuminate the field. There 
was ample room for these heaven-sent bodies despite the fixed constellations 
of governmental creation more or less thickly clustered. 

The medical commission clarifies its objectives by restating its con- 
viction that no presentation of the Gospel is complete unless it includes 
the care of the body and the enlightening of the mind, for only thus will 
that new value to human life be given to humanity which came into the 
world through the Incarnation. Therefore, ‘every whit whole’ is the aim, 
the methods to be as efficient as possible and the whole ministry shared 
with and devolving on the local Christian community. 

Base hospitals should be maintained wherever needful and welcomed, 
but extension activities should be: (1) pioneer districts, by dispensers under 
lay Europeans; (2) rural work, especially where mass movements exist, 
by medical lay evangelists and mobile units; (3) maternity and welfare 
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work, so successful in Africa and at Putien in China, to be developed in 
India; (4) leprosy relief, to be fostered in co-operation with the govern- 
ments and British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, the Mission to 
Lepers and Toc H. 

The ‘O.C.M.M.’ is not the Officer Commanding but the humble 
servant of Egyptian folk—the Old Cairo Medical Mission. 

There is corn in Egypt and, where the grain ships moored, Dr Harpur 
in 1889 rented a house as a dispensary. Next year a few in-patients were 
cared for on a bed bought for 14s. Now 8000 patients are admitted annually 
and 25,000 regular out-patients treated, while 70,000 hookworm and 
bilharzia sufferers are disinfected each year during their stay in the godowns. 
Nurses are trained, 2500 operations are performed, itineration under- 
taken, welfare work developed—and all under the name of ‘Hatmul.’ 

The story is told by Dr Lasbrey in four chapters: how this Christian 
witness has survived war and nationalist opposition, disarmed religious 
suspicions and won a unique place in the people’s hearts. Evangelism has 
been unremitting, though almost unrewarded by visible and tangible 
tokens. ‘O.C.M.M.’ has led and challenged in community service. Can it 
survive? If so it must have new buildings and fulfil modern requirements. 

What a chance for someone to accept the challenge of Bishop Gwynne’s 
foreword: ‘Let us rise up and build.’ 


C. C. CHESTERMAN 
LONDON 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM IN THE MODERN Wor Lp. By J. W. Parkes. (Home 
University Library, No. 191.) London: Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 
1939. 


i his latest book Dr Parkes gives an account of the historic vicissitudes 

of world Jewry since the emancipation of the nineteenth century 
till the outbreak of the present war. As it obviously appeals to a wide 
public it is written in a popular manner and, unlike some of the author’s 
other books on the problem of anti-Semitism, does not claim to be a work 
of reference, so that we may disregard a number of superficialities and 
minor mistakes which have crept in. 

A survey of the results of the emancipation is followed by a chapter 
on the rebirth of anti-Semitism, mainly the literary and oratorical agitation 
in France and Germany, and a chapter on the persecution of the Jews 
in Russia. An exposition of the tensions and tendencies within the Jewry 
of that period conclude the first part of the book, the great war being 
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taken as a cesura. The second part deals with the problems and the 
possibilities which ensued from the peace conference in Central and 
Eastern Europe, in Nazi Germany and in Palestine. 

The book is written with a warm love for the Jews and their cause. 
The author is, however, in constant danger of neglecting and under- 
estimating a number of facts within Judaism as regards their effect upon 
the non-Jewish world, and of sacrificing scientific justice to his love. 
The introductory chapter in which he tries to answer the question why 
there is a Jewish problem defends more than it explains. The failure of 
the Christian world towards the Jews cannot possibly be stressed enough, 
as the books of Canon Williams and Canon Danby show, but this should 
not prevent us from closely examining the Jewish side as well. 

Unfortunately this is not the place to enlarge upon methods and 
facts. In spite of numerous valuable contributions, the study of the 
causes of the Jewish and anti-Semitic problems has not yet been made. 
Such a study would, for instance, have to consider not only the direct 
part that anti-Gentile regulations and traditions, as recommended and 
approved of in rabbinic writings, played in the growth of anti-Semitism, 
but also, inversely, their psychological and moral effect upon the Jewish 
mind itself throughout centuries. We shall also have to examine the 
changes the ‘Jew’ has undergone on his road from Old Testament Israel 
to the Judaism of the present time, which is a road from religion to 
secularism. 

Hans KOsMALA 

PINNER, MIDDLESEX 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Man’s Act and God’s in Africa. By R. J. B. Moore. (London: Living- 
stone Press. 1s. 6d. 1940.) The formation of the United Missions in the 
Copper Belt some four years ago—a modest enough undertaking in itself— 
marked a significant step forward in missionary history. This little book 
by a member of the ‘team’ of the United Missions in the Copper Belt 
gives a vivid picture of the emergency which called it into being. The 
white man’s need of copper has brought violent upheaval into the lives 
of the people of Central Africa, and Mr Moore has tried to show as in a 
kaleidoscope many different aspects of this disturbance—some advantages 
as well as many evils. The welfare work of mining companies and the 
teaching of Christianity are the most evident advantages. The missionary 
societies have seen the opportunity offered to them in this huge con- 
glomeration of men and women from all parts of Central Africa, and in 
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spite of great financial difficulties have tried to meet it by acting in concert 
instead of setting up each his own rival work. The group of missionary 
societies which came together in it are homogeneous in language and 
nationality certainly, but not in ecclesiastical attitude. The Congrega- 
tionalists, the Methodists, the Presbyterians and the Baptists have been 
able to collaborate in a united Church, but the (Anglo-Catholic) Univer- 
sities’ Mission to Central Africa has to stand aside at this point. This is 
frankly recognized, but the U.M.C.A. has a member on the ‘team’ of the 
U.M.C.B. and its co-operation is loyal and sincere within the limits that 
are possible for it. The task is so immense and so pressing that only by 
such united action can there be any hope of facing it, and the success of 
this experiment may show the way for other areas faced with similar 
emergencies. 
B. D. G. 


After C. T. Studd: Sequel to the life of the famous Pioneer-Missionary. 
By Norman Grubb. (London: R.T.S.-Lutterworth Press. 2s. 6d. 1939.) 
In 1913 C. T. Studd founded the Worldwide Evangelization Crusade 
which began work in Belgian Congo the following year. He died in 1931 at 
a time of crisis and controversy in the mission. This book is a record, by 
the secretary, of how the life of the mission was built up again, and its work 
expanded, through following step by step the guidance asked and received 
from God. In the last eight years bases have been formed in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa; pioneer 
missionary work has been begun in several of the West African territories 
hitherto not reached by evangelical missions; and the number of W.E.C. 
missionaries has steadily grown. The mission is conducted on what are 
known as ‘faith principles,’ neither foreign nor home staff receiving a 
guaranteed salary. This record is marked by enthusiasm and bears witness 
to an undaunted faith. 

M. M. U. 


Son of Man: Pictures and Carvings by Indian, African and Chinese 
Artists. (London: Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 1s. 6d. 1939.) 
A double value belongs to the work reproduced in this companion booklet 
to the earlier Chinese Artists’ Life of Christ. It not only contributes to the 
upbuilding of the Christian art and culture of India, Africa and China, but 
in its interpretation of atmosphere and background in terms of the artists’ 
own familiar landscapes, and of the personalities of the New Testament 
in terms of their own respective races, it helps the western imagination to 
see how vividly the Oriental and the African Christian associate the events 
of the Christian story with their own daily existence. Anything that helps 
27 
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to increase an awareness of this fact must also help to bring us nearer to 
the goal of an indigenous Church for every land. ‘There are great European 
painters who have given the Blessed Virgin a sophistication and a splendour 
of setting and apparel that sometimes make it difficult to relate her to the 
facts of her lowly life. It is possible for our great Masters to alienate us 
from the humble reality of the Incarnation. Such a danger seems 
remote among the artists represented in this book. They bring the 
Christian teaching right into the homes of their native lands. In the 
work of Angelo da Fonseca, included in the Indian group, it is interesting 
to note the extreme youth and accessibility of the Blessed Virgin, as 
portrayed, for instance, in his study of the Epiphany, and it is an impression 
that is confirmed by reference to pictures by the same artist reproduced 
in D. J. Fleming’s somewhat similar and in some instances identical 
collection, Each With His Own Brush. 


M. S. 




















EDITORS’ NOTES 


Baron F. M. vaAN AsBECK is a member of the Permanent Mandates’ 
Commission and Professor of Comparative Colonial Law at the University 
of Leiden. He was at one time a Secretary of the Government of the 
Netherlands Indies. 


The Rev. B, BurGoYNE CHAPMAN went to China in 1913 under the 
Wesleyan (now Methodist) Missionary Society and was for many years 
Principal of the Central China Teachers’ College, Wuchang; at one 
time also General Secretary of the Central China Christian Educational 
Association. He has also worked as an educationist in India and Japan 
and as Educational Adviser to the Methodist Mission in the South-West 
China district. He has just left China for health reasons. 





Mr ArtuHuR N. Prior has been for some years a close student of 
missions and was formerly Lecturer in Philosophy at the University 
of Otago, New Zealand. He represented the Presbyterian Church of 
New Zealand at the Amsterdam Youth Conference in 1939, and is at 
present in England. 





The Rev. Eryar AMDAHL has been for many years General Secretary 
of the Norske Misjonsselskap (Norwegian Missionary Society). 





Professor G. BArz-CaMarco is Executive Secretary of the National 
Evangelical Council of Mexico, and one of the most prominent men in 
the Evangelical Churches of that country, which he represented at the 
Madras meeting. He had also attended former meetings of the Com- 
mittee of the International Missionary Council. 





The Rev. Harry Perers is a pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., serving as Instructor in Church History in the seminary 
of the American Presbyterian mission in Guatemala. He is also a member 
of the Guatemala Synod, the basis for a national evangelical unde- 


nominational Church which it is hoped to establish in Guatemala. 
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The Rev. FRANK WHITTAKER is Secretary for Evangelism and Mass 
Movements of the National Christian Council of India. He went to India 
in 1922 under the Wesleyan (now Methodist) Missionary Society. 





The Rev. Goprrey PHILLIPs is now Professor of Missions at the 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. He was formerly a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society in India, and subsequently a secretary of the 
Society in London. 


Writers of book reviews are: The Rev. JoHN A. Mackay, D.D., 
Principal of the Theological Seminary, Princeton; M. le pasteur ABEL DE 
Meuron, Secretary of the Mission Suisse dans l’Afrique du Sud; Mr 
H. S. Kercwin, formerly Director of Native Development in Southern 
Rhodesia and Director of Education in Sierra Leone; the Rev. Father 
RAYMOND Raynes, a member of the Community of the Resurrection 
working in Johannesburg; Mrs H. D. Hooper, a former missionary in 
Kenya; the Rev. A. C. UNDERwWoop, D.D., Principal of Rawdon College, 
Leeds, formerly in India under the Baptist Missionary Society; the 
Rev. WALTER Ivens, D.Lir., a former member of the Melanesian Mission; 
the Rev. E. W. Smitu, D.D., the author and former missionary in Africa, 
this year lecturing in the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford; Dr H. L. 
GOTTSCHALK, who has succeeded Dr Mingana as Curator of the Mingana 
Collection of Oriental Manuscripts at the Selly Oak Colleges; Dr Ep>warp 
H. Hume, Director of the Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work 
in the U.S.A.; Dr CLEMENT C. CHESTERMAN. O.B.E., Secretary of the 
British Advisory Board on Medical Missions; and Herr HANs KoSMALa, 
Director in London of the Institutum Fudaicum Delitzschianum. 





Note.—The Editors greatly regret that owing to the war in Europe, 
and to the delay in the delivery of mails from the Far East, several 
articles expected from Holland, India and China failed to arrive in time 
to be included in this number of the Review, which is in consequence 
somewhat reduced in size. 

In view of rapidly moving events, readers are reminded that this 
issue of the Review went to press on June Ist. 
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Lasker. xvi+287 pp. New York: In- 
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Valuable data, in many cases difficult to find 
elsewhere. 
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Catherine Porter. Amerasia (New York), 
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ee in Modern History, 13.) xi+386 pp. 
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Henry P. Van Dusen. End-paper map. 
xx+227 pp. New York: Friendship Press. 
60 cents and $1. 1940. 251. 


A review is in preparation. 
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Kraemer. Illus. Map. 208 pp. Nijkerk: 
Callenbach. £2.90. 1940. 252. 


See also 308, 310 (Colonial Policy). 
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256. 
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¢CoMMUNITY SERVICE THROUGH A CHRISTIAN 
ScHoot. Floyd Shacklock. JCQ, 1940 
(Jan.), 13-27. 259. 
The article is followed by short comments by 
three other missionaries. 
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+WANTED, A POLICY FOR CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 


IN CutNA. B. Burgoyne Chapman. IRM, 
1940 (July), 329-39. 260. 
India 
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IRM, 1940 (July), 374-81. 267. 


See also 225 (Madras Women’s — 3 226 
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Journal). 
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Tue AFRICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. James J. R. 
Jolobe. 16 pp. Lovedale: Lovedale Press. 
Is. 1940. 262, 

An introduction on the place and work of the 
Sunday school, followed by four series of weekly 
notes for Sunday-school teachers, covering a 
year’s lessons. 


See 234 (Achimota) ; 237 (Congo). 
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tNeno Anan. P. Middelkoop. TZM, 1939 
(2), 81-5. 263. 
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‘Son of God’ into the Timor language. 


Medical 


Tuesk Firry Years: The story of the Old 
Cairo Medical Mission from 1889 to 1939. 
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See review, p. 414. 
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Sketch map. ix+69 pp. London: Church 
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Edward M. Dodd, M.D. 
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See review, p. 410. 
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272, 
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INDIGENOUS CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
LIGHT OF HISTORY 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, Ph.D. 


I‘ the past twenty or twenty-five years we have heard a 
great deal of ‘indigenous Christianity.’ We have been 
told that if in any country Christianity is to survive it must 
become ‘indigenous.’ We have again and again been reminded, 
appropriately, that the word itself is somewhat unfortunate, for 
‘indigenous’ means ‘native,’ and that in the strict sense Chris- 
tianity has been ‘indigenous,’ in that it has sprung from the 
soil, in only one country, Palestine, and among only one people, 
the Jews. What really is meant, however, as the word is used, 
is that to be ‘indigenous’ Christianity shall become so rooted 
among a people that they shall feel it to be their own and not 
something alien. 
vAs to the precise ways in which this is to be accomplished 
there are both agreements and differences. It has long been fairly 
axiomatic among Protestants that the goal of missions is the 
creation of self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating 
churches. To this professed aim exception is seldom taken. As 
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to the steps by which this goal can best be attained we have 
grave conflicts of convictions and methods. Is it to be by insist- 
ing that from the start the churches founded by missionaries 
shall maintain themselves financially and rule their own affairs 
under leaders chosen by themselves, or shall there be a period 
of tutelage under the foreigner? If the latter, how long shall it 
last and by what stages shall it pass? How far shall Christianity 
make its peace with existing beliefs and social institutions and 
practices? Shall the missionary lead in seeking to make that 
adjustment and in determining what of the past shall be con- 
served and what eliminated, or shall that be left to the indigenous 
Christians? How shall conversion be brought about? Shall it be 
by tearing the neophytes completely away from their old life 
and bringing them into a new community, the Church, with 
customs and morals demanding a sharp break from what has 
gone before? Or shall points of contact be sought with the people’s 
past and shall the change to the Christian faith involve the 
preservation of as much of the old as is consistent with Christian 
standards? If the latter, what of the old is consistent and what 
inconsistent? To make it concrete, is participation in the cere- 
monies at the national shrines in Japan and Korea permissible? 
Is polygamy to be forbidden to the African? Is the bride price 
common among some peoples to be allowed? How far shall 
caste be tolerated in India? Moreover, shall conversion be by 
individual decision, as seems normal to Protestants, or shall 
it be by the natural groups—the family, the village, the tribe 
or the caste or sub-caste? These questions are much in dispute, 
but with the drift of opinion inclining toward as much tolera- 
tion of the past as is possible, with emphasis upon the use of 
methods which will not be abhorrent to the anthropologist, 
The purpose of this paper is to try to discover in history 
some clues to the proper answers to these questions. How far 
has Christianity in the past become an integral part of the 
collective life of peoples? Has it spread by individual or by group 
conversion? Have missionaries led in making adjustments of 
the imported Christianity to the native cultures? If so, with 
what results? Have the converts themselves made adaptations 
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of their faith as they received it? These queries can be most 
conveniently pursued period by period in the great eras of the 
expansion of Christianity. 

At the outset it must be noted that Christianity, if it is not 
hopelessly denatured, never becomes fully at home in any 
culture. Always, when it is true to its genius, it creates a tension. 
It destroys as well as builds. Between the actual lives and in- 
stitutions of men as it finds them and the ideal to which it calls 
a vast gulf is fixed. To be sure, our Lord said: ‘I came not to 
destroy but to fulfil’—but it was the Law and the Prophets of 
which He declared that purpose, and the Law and the Prophets 
denounced society as they found it and called men to a goal as 
yet far beyond them. We must be distrustful, therefore, of any 
program which would introduce Christianity to a culture without 
effecting a revolution. The question must not be whether Chris- 
tianity shall work radical changes, but by what processes these 
changes can best be brought about. 

The first main stage of the spread of Christianity was the 
winning of the Mediterranean world, accomplished roughly in 
the first five centuries after Christ. Here was the largest highly 
civilized group of mankind of that time. The fact that it became 
professedly Christian was of major importance for the future 
spread of the faith. From the winning of that Graeco-Roman 
world several facts emerge which have significant bearing upon 
our enquiry. 

It is clear that Christianity took over much from its parent 
religion, Judaism. To the casual observer, Christianity at its 
inception must have seemed a sect of Judaism. It accepted the 
Jewish Scriptures as its Old Testament. In its organization and 
its worship the Early Church perpetuated several features of 
the Jewish synagogue. The very name Christian is from a Greek 
equivalent of the Messiah, for it was with the Jewish Messiah 
that the Church identified the Lord. Such basic practices as 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are said not to be entirely fresh 
creations but to have Jewish antecedents. One day in seven was 
reserved, as with the Jews, for rest and worship. 

Yet it is also a commonplace that the majority of the Jews 
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would have none of Christianity. Basically Christianity differed 
so much from their inherited faith that they were scandalized 
by it. It was not merely that in its totality the message of Jesus, 
no matter how much in details it had Jewish parallels, was new. 
It was also, as Paul clearly stated, that to the Jew the Cross was 
a stumbling block. The Jews were scandalized by the assertion 
that this crucified Messiah had been raised, by God’s power, 
from the dead and had been made the cornerstone of a new 
order. ‘The universalism of Christianity, with its appeal to 
members of all races and its breaking down of the middle wall 
of partition between Jews and Gentiles, angered many. The 
interpretation of the Old Testament as finding fulfilment in 
Jesus was to the Jews an outrage. The vast majority of Christians 
agreed with Paul in his vehement insistence that Gentiles need 
not obey the Jewish ritualistic law, symbolized by circumcision, 
or become Jews before they could become Christians. The day 
of rest and worship was moved from the seventh to the first 
day of the week. The Christian claim to be the heirs of the 
promises and the true Israel, or, in other words, to be the fulfil- 
ment of Judaism, did not win the majority of Jews. It antagonized 
them. The group of Christians, the Ebionites, which attempted 
to conserve the Jewish tie and to separate as little as possible 
from the Jewish stock won neither many Jews nor many Gentiles. 
It dwindled and eventually died out. 

As Christianity spread through the Mediterranean world it 
did so at first by the conversion of individuals or at most by 
families. This was the method for more than two hundred 
years. Later, when its victory was fairly well assured, it expanded 
by mass movements. Those mass movements did not become 
important until the third century. Among the earliest was the 
one through which the Armenians became professedly Christian. 
The most extensive was in the fourth and fifth centuries, beginning 
with Constantine, when Christianity became a state religion and 


ultimately the only religion supported by the Roman govern- 
ment. 


Christianity quickly became at home in the current speech. 
Some maintain that our Gospels were first written in Aramaic, 
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the common tongue of Palestine, where Christianity was first 
rooted. In the earliest form which we now have, the New Testa- 
ment was in the Greek which was the lingua franca of much of 
the Mediterranean world. Most of the other early Christian 
writings were in Greek. 

In this spread through the Mediterranean world Christianity 
accommodated itself somewhat to preceding cults and philo- 
sophies. A striking instance was in Armenia, where the sacred 
sites and even the priesthood of the pre-Christian religion seem 
to have been adopted almost bodily by the triumphant Church. 
The utilization of Greek philosophy and of pagan art motifs 
(such as that of Orpheus in pictures of the Good Shepherd) are 
too well known to require more than a brief reference. Here 
and there, too, festivals and even local cults of pagan origin 
were taken over by the Church. 

However, we must quickly go on to point out that this 
accommodation to pre-Christian thought and religion can easily 
be exaggerated and was not the major cause of the success of 
Christianity. Indeed, intransigence was one of the chief reasons 
for the triumph. Even a cursory reading of the Apologists of 
the first three centuries will reveal the vehement fashion in which 
these proponents of Christianity attacked the existing cults and 
the immoralities associated with the old gods. So uncompromising 
were they that the Christians were popularly deemed atheists. 
The Church refused to make its peace with emperor-worship, 
acquiescence in which was supposed to be part of the duty of 
every loyal citizen of the Roman Empire. The oft-repeated 
charge that Christianity won its way partly by becoming, in 
effect, a mystery religion is quite unproved. Moreover, it is 
significant that the Gnostics, who fitted their Christian faith so 
harmoniously into much of the current religious life that they 
seemed to have made their peace with it, flourished for a time 
and then died out. Even the Arians, who were not so syncretistic 
but who made less of the uniqueness of Jesus than did the 
orthodox and refused to see Him as eternally of the essence of 
the Godhead, ultimately disappeared. It was the current in 
Christianity which held firmly to the uniqueness and centrality 
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of Christ and declined to water down that conviction to ease 
the tension with those who found the belief offensive which 
ultimately became the main stream. The others dwindled and 
disappeared. 

When we come to the next stage in the spread of Christianity, 
that which followed the fifth century and was marked chiefly 
by the winning of the peoples of Northern Europe, a somewhat 
different process meets us. Here advance was primarily by mass 
movements. In Northern Europe, in contrast with the Roman 
Empire, it was largely among barbarians or semi-civilized folk. 
Whole peoples, led by their rulers, assumed the Christian name. 
Sometimes the transition was made peacefully. Sometimes it 
came only after a sharp armed conflict. A Clovis is baptized and 
his subjects, the Franks, accept the rite. A king of Kent adopts 
the religion brought by Augustine and his colleagues and the 
masses come into the Church. In Norway kings use the new 
faith to crush the power of the local nobles. In Hungary the 
acceptance of Christianity and the strengthening of the monarchy 
go hand in hand. In Russia the masses quickly follow their 
lords into the Church. Never, on the other hand, was this mass 
conversion purely the result of secular motives or produced 
solely by political agents. Always there were monks as active 
missionaries. Monks, it will be remembered, were those who 
at least in theory had given themselves fully to the Christian 
life. Always in this spread of Christianity in Europe there was 
an earnest strain which sought fully to obey the commands of 
Christ. 

In this mass conversion of Europe partial accommodation 
to existing customs occurred. In Sweden, for instance, several 
of the centres of the pre-Christian cults became the seats of 
Christian bishops. The Primate of Sweden still bears the name 
of Upsala, and at Upsala was the chief temple of Swedish 
paganism. Some beliefs and attitudes persisted from pre-Christian 
times. 

Yet, as a rule, missionaries fought paganism. Here and there 
were churchmen who urged missionaries to cultivate an approach 
which would seek to accomplish as naturally as possible the transi- 
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tion from the old to the new. Notable were the counsels given by 
Pope Gregory the Great to his missionaries to England and by the 
Bishop of Winchester to Boniface. Neither of these ecclesiastics, 
however, was engaged in the actual work of missions. One of 
the striking features of the program of Boniface in Germany, 
indeed, was that he fought the compromises with pre-Christian 
customs which he found among the Christians of the area. He 
built a chapel from the timber of the Thunder Oak of Geismar, 
but he cut down the oak first and the chapel was a symbol, not 
of syncretism, but of the triumph of Christ over Thor. Between 
the weakening of Scandinavian paganism and the full accept- 
ance of Christianity there was a twilight zone in which the new 
interpenetrated the old, but this seems not to have come by 
deliberate planning. When Christianity was at last formally 
adopted the old was felt to be incompatible with it. One of the 
features of the conversion of Northern Europe was the fashion 
in which, at the outset, the converts accepted in full what came 
to them from the Roman Catholic Church. Moreover, in North- 
western Europe, where Christianity was especially vigorous, 
the language of the liturgy was not that of the people, but 
Latin. To be sure, teaching was given in the vernacular, but for 
centuries scholarship and the leading services were in an alien 
tongue. 

In Northern and Western Europe the converts were slow 
in working important modifications in the Christianity which 
had been transmitted to them. They accepted it and felt it to 
be their own. The missionary stage quickly passed. A native 
clergy was early trained and after the first one or two genera- 
tions of Christians, foreigners were rare in the hierarchy. Early, 
too, converts began propagating their faith. It was an even 
hundred years from the sending of Augustine from Rome to 
Kent to the time when the English Willibrord became head of 
the missionary see of Utrecht, to lead the enterprise for the 
conversion of the Frisians. Boniface may have been only a 
second or third generation Christian. Yet Northern Europeans 
were slow in altering what came to them. Indeed, no basic 
changes were made until the Reformation, a full six hundred 
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years after the conversion of the last of the pagan Germans, 
between four and five hundred years after the conversion of 
the Scandinavians, and between eight and nine hundred years 
after the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. If, as some have 
suggested, the Reformation was the product of the Teutonic 
spirit under the stimulus of Christianity, or, in other words, 
Christianity becoming fully ‘indigenous’ among those of Teutonic 
stock, this consummation required many centuries. 

In the third major period of the spread of Christianity, that 
between A.D. 1500 and A.D. 1800, most of the conversions were 
by groups rather than by individuals. That was true of the 
Indians in the Americas, of the Filipinos and of the Christian 
enclaves in the Portuguese possessions in India and Ceylon. 
Conversion was largely a concomitant of European conquest. 

In attitudes toward pre-Christian cultures two contrary 
policies were pursued. The one attended by the largest numerical 
success was that which sought largely to erase pre-Christian 
customs. This was followed almost unanimously in the Americas. 
There the typical Spanish or Portuguese mission sought to 
induce the Indians to give up their old tribal organization and 
economy, to settle around the mission station, and to acquire 
quite new forms of livelihood, new music, new marriage customs 
—in other words, a new set of social institutions. This was 
notably the policy among the uncivilized peoples. Among the 
civilized Indians of Peru and Mexico the break was not quite 
so abrupt. Even there, however, it was marked. Some attitudes 
persisted from the past, but only a few customs, indeed very 
few of the religious customs, can be proved to have carried 
over. This policy, it must be said, resulted at best in a passive 
Christianity. The white man continued to rule the Church. 
From the whites came the bishops and most of the members of 
the powerful religious orders. At the worst, in many instances 
after the withdrawal of the missionary the Indians lapsed into 
barbarism. The other policy was the one adopted by some of 
the Jesuits in an effort to reach the upper classes of the highly 
civilized peoples of India and China. In India a Robert de 
Nobili endeavored to accommodate Christianity so far as feasible 
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to the customs of the Brahmans and in China Matthew Ricci 
and his successors sought to find as many points of contact as 
possible with Chinese culture and to continue Chinese customs 
with a minimum of alteration. Both programs became the source 
of much controversy and eventually were disallowed, at least 
in large part, by Rome. They had been given a sufficiently 
long trial, however, to make it clear that no substantial propor- 
tion of either the peoples of India or the Chinese were to be 
won through them. 3 

In the era which has embraced the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the expansion of Christianity has proceeded in a 
variety of ways. In some instances it has been by group con- 
version. That has been true chiefly among peoples of relatively 
primitive culture, such as those of the islands of the Pacific 
and some of those of the Netherlands Indies, and among the 
outcastes of India. In a number of other cases it has been by 
individual conversions which occurred so rapidly and in such 
large numbers as to be akin to group conversion. Such was the 
process among the Negroes of the United States, many of the 
Negro peoples of Africa, the Hova of Madagascar, the Karens 
of Burma, and the whites of the United States. Among highly 
civilized peoples, such as the upper castes of India, the Chinese, 
the Japanese and the Koreans, it has been by individuals or at 
best by families. Here only a small minority of the entire nation 
or group has thus far been won. In the case of group or semi- 
group movement, no uniformity has existed in the treatment 
and the fate of pre-Christian customs. Among some of the 
peoples of the Pacific the acceptance of Christianity was accom- 
panied by an almost complete break with the institutions and 
customs of the past. Among others, as in the initial stages among 
some of the tribes of Africa and of the peoples of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, the change was more gradual. In a few 
instances deliberate attempts were made to find contacts with 
the existing institutions and to bring about the transition to 
the new faith with the minimum of quick revolution. Among 
the Negroes of the United States, almost none of the old customs 
survived the forced migration to America, and in methods and 
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organization the converts tended to conform, quite voluntarily, 
to the patterns which were ready to hand among the whites, 
For a time the Christianity of the American Negroes exhibited 
distinct characteristics, notably in their ‘spirituals’ and in the 
exuberant emotionalism of their revivals and religious meetings. 
Even these eventually have tended to pass or to be modified 
by the predominant white Christianity of the country. Here 
and there in India, China and Japan the Christianity which 
has emerged begins to bear the marks of its environment. Part 
of this has been by deliberate effort to find a point of contact. 
Some of it has probably developed almost unconsciously. In 
China, for example, some Protestant missionaries in presenting 
their faith to the educated have stressed it as a means of saving 
China collectively from the ills which have brought her such 
agony. This is in accord with the Confucian tradition which 
tests a religion or a philosophy by its ability to create an ideal 
society. Probably less consciously, some have stressed the 
Gospel as a means to blissful personal immortality, thus fitting 
in with the popular Buddhist and Taoist conceptions of the 
goal of religion. One feature peculiar to nineteenth and twentieth 
century missions has been the extensive financial subsidies made 
by the older to the younger Churches. As to financial independ- 
ence and the rate at which it is achieved, conditions vary and 
seem to bear only a rough correlation to the vitality of the 
younger Churches. In some of the Pacific Islands, for instance, 
and among the Negroes of the United States almost complete 
self-support was fairly early attained and the churches are, in 
general, unquestionably vigorous. In Korea, where self-support, 
except for-schools, was insisted on from almost the outset, and 
in Japan, where the major denominations have prided themselves 
on their independence from foreign aid to the congregations in 
which are the majority of their members, Christianity seems no 
more vigorous than in lands like China and India where the 
progress toward self-support has been retarded. In most lands 
the emergence of indigenous leadership has proceeded apace. 
It has been accelerated by the education made possible by 
missionaries. It is, however, highly doubtful whether any close 
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relation exists between the rate of development of this leader- 
ship and the methods of conversion employed—whether by 
groups or by individuals—or in the kind of approach made to 
pre-Christian cultures. 

Can this rapid historical survey be made to yield any 
generalizations in answer to the questions which provoked it ? 
Some seem clearly to emerge. First it seems apparent that, if 
the criterion of success be the ‘indigenization’ of Christianity, 
namely, that Christianity be accepted as part and parcel of a 
people’s life and that the churches planted display real vitality 
and become self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating, 
on several points no precise procedures can be laid down which 
are applicable to all. In some areas vigorous churches have 
arisen through mass and group conversions. In others mass 
conversion has not been followed by such results. In many 
regions a long stage of recruiting by individual conversions has 
led to the establishment of strong and continuing churches, 
In others this has been by a combination of the two. In several 
regions early financial independence of outside aid has been 
followed by the growth of vigorous Christian communities. In 
others, so far, the retardation of financial self-support has not 
proved fatal or even a major handicap. In general, no uniform 
rule has been followed by missionaries toward the conservation 
of pre-Christian beliefs, customs and institutions. In some of 
the most successful missions, as in North-western Europe in the 
centuries after the year 500, not even the vernacular has been 
uniformly employed. Sometimes the transition from paganism 
to Christianity has been gradual. More frequently the change 
has been fairly abrupt. In general the latter seems to have been 
followed by a more vigorous and continuing Christianity than 
has the former. Such adjustments of the new to the old as have 
been made have more generally been by the Christians them- 
selves rather than by the missionaries. Many seem to have 
come without any conscious or deliberate effort. This is not to 
decry the efforts for adaptation which are being made to-day. 
Any attempt to find points of understanding and contact, so 
long as it does no violence to the Christian message, must be 
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welcomed. It may be, indeed, that with the present added 
knowledge of the fashion in which cultural change can be wisely 
achieved and directed, advances can be made over the past, 
However, heretofore conscious adjustments to pre-Christian 
cultures have by no means always accomplished what was 
hoped. Sometimes they have been a handicap in the advance 
of true Christianity. What does seem to be uniform in the 
experience of transplanting Christianity and enabling it to take 
firm rootage is the achievement of an indigenous leadership 
and a maximum of self-government. When the leadership con- 
tinues to be foreign the Christianity at best is passive. If Chris- 
tianity is to become ‘indigenous’ among any people it is to the 
evoking and training of this leadership and the encouragement 
of this self-government that mission policy is most wisely 
directed. However, and this is of primary importance, Chris- 
tianity has never been successfully planted except by those of 
profound faith and deep conviction, who have been thoroughly 
committed to Christ and in whom have been apparent the fruits 
of the Spirit. Political circumstances and even aid from the 
state may help, but uniformly the spirit of Christ has spread 


by contagion. It is from radiant spirits that other spirits become 
radiant. In every land where continuing lights have been lit it 


has been by spirits who themselves have been kindled by God 
in Christ. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 





SOME PROBLEMS OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF INDIAN WOMEN 


By ELEANOR McDOUGALL, D.Lrrt. 


FEW things have been more remarkable in the great process 
of change through which India has been passing during 
the last thirty years than the rapid growth of the university 
education of women. Women graduates are now an accepted 
element in the complex life of modern India, and they are in- 
creasing in number and in influence year by year. The movement 
which progressed slowly and haltingly at first is now advancing 
with almost embarrassing speed, and a new force, of incalculable 
magnitude and unpredictable operation, is now at work among 
the many restless forces which are fashioning the new nation. 

Of course this statement is not true of all parts of India, nor 
of all Indian communities. In so vast a nation no movement can 
advance with a level front. There are regions where little progress 
has been made as yet, and if India is taken as a whole the average 
even of literacy among women is still very low. But it is steadily 
rising, and there are now few communities entirely closed to the 
possibility of the higher education of women. In most of the 
larger cities the woman student is a well-known and, on the 
whole, a generally approved figure. 

The causes of this steady growth can be traced in the first 
instance back to the example and action of Christian women from 
other lands who founded the first girls’ schools in Ceylon and 
India and later, by a natural development, founded also, when 
the time demanded them, a few residential colleges for women; 
then to the general encouragement given by government to the 
education of girls and to the consequent necessity of providing 
women teachers for them; also to the women’s own desire, when 
they had received this transforming experience, to extend it to 


others, to the great success of the early experiments in the 
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education of girls and to the favourable opinion which educated 
women soon won for themselves in social, domestic and pro- 
fessional life; and also, in increasing measure, to the growing 
realization of the financial value of the woman graduate as a 
family asset. 

This last is in some ways the most significant of the forces 
which are promoting the higher education of Indian women. 
Till lately a woman was regarded as a financial liability to her 
family. The expenses of her rearing were not relieved by any 
hope of profit to be gained from her, and in many parts of India 
the dowry of each marriageable daughter (and daughters were 
marriageable at the age of ten or twelve) was a serious problem 
which exercised the father’s mind from the child’s early days. 
This expensiveness was the chief though not the only reason for 
the want of welcome shown to girl babies at their birth, and 
though it did not hinder the growth of warm affection for the 
daughters of the house it yet kept them in a position of inferiority 
in the eyes of the family and, what was worse, in their own eyes. 
But when education spread and more schools were needed year 
by year for the increasing number of girls allowed to come to 
them, the comparatively large salaries given to women graduate 
teachers produced what may be called a revolution in th¢ attitude 
of the family towards its daughters. The educated girl became a 
little gold mine to her people. The horizon widened and the 
whole family moved as a body up the social ladder. The. girl’s 
salary was absorbed as a matter of course into the family ex- 
chequer; a small fraction was assigned to her own frugally 
estimated expenses and the rest went to the needs or the aggran- 
dizement of the family. Men who had hitherto contributed to the 
support of their aged parents blithely relinquished that duty to 
their graduate sisters; parents laid on them the burden of the 
education of the younger brothers and sisters; and when these 
were grown up, married brothers were sure to have children of 
just the age to claim the payment of their education from their 
aunts. 

A less commercial but also very strong reason for the throng- 
ing of girls to the universities is the delightful life which their 
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sisters have had in the residential colleges. Nearly every college 
girl greatly enjoys her experiences and carries home in the 
vacations enthralling accounts of the life she has been living, the 
friendships, the fun, the many social activities, the fascinating 
civic life of the college commonwealth, the confidential talks 
with the members of the staff; perhaps also she tells of the studies. 
All these things are new delights to the Indian girl; in fact, the 
whole concept of girlhood, that joyous interval which used not to 
exist between childhood and matrimony, is the gift of Christian 
education to India. The younger sisters may or may not be 
studiously inclined, but they all want to go to college and they 
regard it as a right that they should have what their sister has had. 
Very often it is the graduate sister who must pay for them. 

The financial value of the graduate daughters affects also their 
prospects of marriage. They can be disposed of at little or no 
expense in the way of dowry because their salaries will supply 
that need in the husband’s family, but sometimes a family will 
keep a wage-earning daughter unmarried, so that her money may 
enrich their own household and not another. In general it is a 
good speculation to send a promising daughter to college, especi- 
ally as the expenses are comparatively small and are often reduced 
by gifts of public and private scholarships. 

The educated woman has thus acquired a value and import- 
ance which in many ways tends to the general progress of 
women’s education and the improvement of the status of women 
in social and national life, but it has its disquieting aspects also. 
Young men have proved distressingly content to live without 
personal exertion on the salaries of their graduate wives. Men of 
inferior education have schemed to entangle undergraduate 
women in marriage with a view to being supported by them after 
their graduation. Also it often happens, even in families where a 
better tone prevails and where the husband as well as the wife is - 
working in some profession, that the family is rent asunder by 
the employment of the two in different places. There are many 
such dismembered families in India now, strange as is this 
separation to the ancient ideal of Indian marriage. 

It would be impossible, even if it were desirable, to forbid 
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entirely the employment of married women in the government 
educational system, which is the chief field of work for the 
woman graduate. Such a prohibition would lead to the conceal- 
ment of marriage and to other evils. Also there are not even now 
enough unmarried women teachers to provide for the ever in- 
creasing number of girls’ schools. Yet we may wish that public 
opinion would become less acquiescent and that men would be 
less willing to lay on their young and not very robust wives the 
double burden of wage-earning and housekeeping. We might also 
wish that the new schools, especially in this formative period of 
the development of women’s education, could have the undivided 
attention and devotion of those who teach in them. But the em- 
ployment of a married woman, with the consequent detriment to 
both school and home which is inevitable under present condi- 
tions in India where families are large and a household needs 
much personal labour, is not by any means always the result of a 
husband’s tyranny. The woman herself often prefers to continue 
her professional work after her marriage. She has experienced the 
dignity of being a wage-earner, she enjoys the routine of pro- 
fessional life and meeting with other people. She wants to enjoy 
the cream of two ways of life: to have the comforts and intimacies 
of home life without the drudgery of daily domestic toil and the 
progressive interest of a professional life without the discipline of 
entire devotion to it. As a matter of experience it does not work 
very well. The school suffers from her divided attention and her 
many absences, and the children suffer from her lack of leisure 
and from her frequent overstrain. Even financially it is not a great 
gain, for servants have to be hired to replace her presence in the 
house, and there must be much waste and inefficiency when the 
mistress is absent for many hours of the day. 

It was inevitable that such difficulties should arise as soon as 
the new element of the higher education of women entered the 
ancient system of Indian life, and educated Indian women will 
themselves search for the solution of these and other problems. 
The greatest of problems is the nature of the education which the 
new generation is to receive, for it cannot be the education which 
till now has been offered them. The higher education of Indian 
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women has had a good start. It has profited by half a century of 
experience of such education in other lands, and it has been 
designed and administered by missionary teachers or by women 
reared in Christian ideals and principles. The material at first 
presented was very good. The girls came either from Christian 
families, many being the daughters of converts who were neces- 
sarily people of resolute character and independent judgment, 
or from non-Christian families of courageous and liberal views. 
State aid was generous, and girls’ schools and colleges were far 
more attractive and efficient than most of the institutions for the 
education of boys. Also at first girls had the immense advantage of 
being taught in small classes. But now, by reason of the widening 
spread of women’s education, Christian teachers are no longer in 
the majority, the pupils come from every sort of family, and classes 
are becoming too large. How can the high standard of the past be 
maintained or even improved? 

There is no reason for despondency. The increase in the 
numbers of teachers and taught is a thing to rejoice in. It would 
have been the proof of deplorable failure if there had not been this 
steady and rapid development. But it is very important that the 
change in the problem should be recognized and faced and that 
the best wisdom should be brought to its solution. It is no longer 
a question of widening the spread of women’s education—that 
will happen of itself—but of directing its course and determining 
its character. 

For Christian churches and missions the problem is how to 
make our largest and most telling contribution. We can no longer 
maintain our position of leadership and control. The Christian 
resources in money and persons are not vast enough to cope with 
the multitudes presented for education. Perhaps it is chiefly 
money that is lacking. If money enough had been available to 
found high schools and colleges wherever girls were able to 
frequent them, the principles of Christian education might have 
continued to be the chief formative factor in the preparation of 
Indian women for the great life that lies before them in these 
days of their rapidly increasing opportunity and responsibility. 
Christian institutions were trusted by public opinion and 
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government would probably have been glad to use them to the 
full. Teachers are of course far more important than money, yet 
if there had been enough money it is probable that the joint 
resources of the Indian and foreign Church of Christ could have 
furnished suitable teachers in sufficient numbers for at least a 
large proportion of the higher institutions of women’s education 
in India. But there are many other claims on the all too scanty 
financial resources of the Christian Church, and the para- 
mount importance of the production and use of highly educated 
Christian women has not always been recognized. 

It is a sorry task to weigh one form of Christian service in 
competition with another. There is the poignant appeal of 
physical suffering calling for instant medical help; there is the 
absorbing problem of the illiterate Christian villagers; there is 
above all the desperate need of the overwhelming populations 
as yet unevangelized. It would be audacious to claim that the 
need for the higher education of Christian women outweighs all 
these, yet it may be argued that all these problems would be far 
more hopeful of solution if India possessed a host of Christian 
wives, mothers, doctors, teachers, evangelists and church 
workers, so numerous and so well qualified in character and 
intellect that they could raise the whole level of public and 
domestic life and bring light and air into every dim chamber of 
India’s great house. 

What India needs, and indeed what every nation needs, is not 
so much a leader or two of commanding genius and constraining 
personality, as a large number of men and women of good ability, 
and sound mental habit, who have been trained to balanced 
judgment, disinterested motives, public spirit and international 
or intercommunal goodwill. It is the duty of the universities to 
secure ‘that there may never be lacking a supply of persons quali- 
fied to serve God in Church and State’; above all, this is the duty 
of our Christian colleges. Among the younger generation in 
India, as in other lands, there is plenty of idealism and goodwill, 


but if these are to be effectual they must be disciplined into — 


definite courses of well-planned and continuous activity. The 
healing waters must be gathered into channels and led by toil- 
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some effort to the barren lands where the seeds of good lie 
parched and dormant. Otherwise the idealism tends to diffuse 
itself into shallowness and ultimately into stagnation. There is a 
difference between a stream and a swamp. 

Until lately the chief method of giving higher education to 
women was by gathering them into the few residential colleges 
for women that India possesses, and so far as results can be 
judged in so short a period this method has been very successful. 
But a residential college is a costly thing and the number of them 
in India is small. In many places women are now entering the 
colleges which hitherto have been institutions for men students 
only, and these women are living either with their parents or in 
hostels. The numbers of such students increase from year to 
year, and a new type of woman graduate is growing up. 

If co-education can be really such, and men and women can 
be educated together in equal numbers by a staff in which men 
and women teachers bear an equal burden and responsibility in a 
college which has been designed with equal consideration of the 
special needs of men and women students, there is much to be 
said in its favour. For very little children and for post-graduate 
students it is obviously the right method, and this because in such 
cases the great disadvantages of co-education in India—the ex- 
cessive size of classes and the disproportion between the two 
sexes—do not arise. Also, at the undergraduate stage there is value 
in the natural association of young men and young women at the 
period in their lives when by social custom marriage is much in 
their thoughts and in the thoughts of their friends and guardians 
for them. If familiarity breeds contempt, mystery breeds 
curiosity, which is worse. And familiarity need not breed con- 
tempt. It may produce a degree of indifference which is whole- 
some, and it is all to the good if young people are interested in 
each other not as individuals of different sexes but as fellow- 
students and as fellow-members of a community. Also, there is 
great value in the combination of home life with studies, if the 
student lives in.a university city. But many students come from 
country towns or from villages, and a hostel at its best cannot 
fulfil the function of a residential college, of which the distinctive 
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features are the sharing of a common life by the teachers and 
students and the unity of the academic and domestic life of all. 

It will be best for India, as it is best for England and the 
United States, that both types of education should exist, and 
that parents should have both possibilities for their daughters’ 
college studies. But at present, until the co-educational type of 
education has been thought out and properly organized, the 
education of undergraduate women at men’s colleges is largely 
parasitic and gives little scope for the development of their own 
suitable type of education. In a women’s college women students 
work out their own ideas and bear their own responsibilities. It 
is extremely important at the present stage of the development of 
women’s independence in India that there should be some in- 
stitutions in which they can have full freedom to fashion their 
own way of life and devise their own intellectual and social 
activities. Undergraduate women are involved in the same highly 
defective machinery of university examinations as men, and 
though at present no equivalent has been found for this blighting 
and demoralizing system, and therefore it must be endured, 
women even more than men need the counteracting influences 
which life shared with their teachers can give them. 

A residential college is a miniature State and in it the students 
train each other to citizenship. There is a great degree of self- 
management and students are exercised in the practice of re- 
sponsible government. The younger members of the self-govern- 
ing State move up in their turn to the leadership which they have 
watched and criticized; they learn administration, they can alter 
and improve their constitution when they see fit, they suffer 
from their mistakes and learn by them. They train each other to 
give and receive criticism and to value the right qualities in those 
whom they elect to office. As their academic and their social life 
is of one texture they enjoy the peace of a unified life, and the 
presence of the resident staff as sharers in all the concerns of the 
community gives them a background of stability and confidence. 
All have the same range of interests, and by innumerable little 
incidental conversations, spontaneous and free from self-con- 
sciousness and formality, the older and younger minds mingle in 
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friendship. The common worship in the college chapel, with all 
that grows out of this and centres round it, can become an element 
of inestimable importance, especially if the main purpose is not 
edification but worship. Most spiritual gains are won indirectly 
rather than by direct intention. The services in the chapel are not 
planned primarily to promote the unity of the inhabitants of the 
college, nor to provide a peaceful refuge for tired nerves and 
troubled hearts, nor to foster the spirit of devotion and reverence 
in the students and members of staff, nor to increase their know- 
ledge of Christian truth, but to bring to God the honour due to 
His Holy Name and to set forth His most worthy praise. But all 
these other things are added to us in the reverent approach day 
by day of the whole college community to the invisible altar of 
God and in the quiet undisturbed moments spent in remem- 
bering His presence. It is a great help, though of course it is not 
essential to the practice of the presence of God, if the college has 
a chapel, a separate building or a hall, dedicated to sacred 
thoughts only, where no words are spoken except to God or 
about God and where singly or collectively the inhabitants of 
the college can find space and silence for their devotional life. 
But a residential college must always be expensive. It must 
not be so large that the sense of personal responsibility fails to 
come home to every student; the staff must be numerous and 
varied in their intellectual interests and mental dispositions while 
united in their Christian devotion; and above all, the staff must 
not be so heavily laden with academic and administrative duties 
that they have no time or energy for the leisurely sharing of the 
varied life of the students that is the very essence of their value. 
If, in order to increase the fee income or to reduce expenses, 
classes are increased in size and the staff diminished in number, 
so that the teachers live under the perpetual stress and strain of 
a round of academic work with which they can hardly keep up, 
then the college, whether it survives as an institution or not, 
ceases to be the means and source of spiritual and intellectual 
life, and may deserve the most tragic of epitaphs that ‘for the 
sake of existence it cast away that which justified its existence.’ 
It is costly, yet ‘the prize is noble and the hope is great.’ 
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‘Perhaps it is greater than we can quite see. For any service that 
we can render to India at this time by helping to train its most 
gifted women is not rendered to India alone. It would be a great 
thing to give even that, for India is a nation which comprises no 
small. fraction of the human race. But in all probability India is 
destined to play a leading part in the next decade of the world’s 
history. When these days of the distress of nations are ended, 
the whole eastern hemisphere, except India, will emerge sorely 
impoverished and exhausted by the anguish and loss of our great 
conflict. Japan is already suffering from dangerous overstrain; 
China is going through a devastating ordeal; every European land 
is either under the stress of cruel warfare, present or recently 
endured, or is tortured by the hourly expectation and danger of 
war; Northern and Central Africa are under invasion or the 
threat of invasion; South Africa and Australia are putting forth 
their costliest efforts of men, money and energy. At the very best, 
there must be years of comparative languor and quiescence while 
the forces of recuperation do their beneficent work. During that 
period India, with her resources unimpaired, her people inspired 
by a new realization of nationhood and by the sense of citizen- 
ship and even leadership in a world of which she had till lately 
little consciousness, will be in a position of great opportunity. 
India has her own serious and dangerous problems—notably the 
problem of national unity—but it is not likely that these will lead 
to civil war, and her share of suffering from the great wars surging 
around her must be necessarily slight compared with the ravages 
endured by Europe, Africa and the rest of Asia. 

India has had a good start in her new role as a prominent 
member of the comity of nations. Her chief leaders and statesmen 
have been men educated and trained in institutions either avowed- 
ly Christian or directed by the Christian idealism which through 
many decades actuated the Department of Public Instruction. 
Though these influences may have become diluted to less and less 
potency as education has tended in the last few years to material- 
ism and commercialism, yet they are still strong. It is for the 
Christian Churchy through its colleges, to keep these influences 
alive where they exist, to strengthen their operation, to inspire 
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them afresh where they have dwindled, to kindle them in regions 
where they have not as yet penetrated. It is only a matter of time 
till India has universal education. The decision whether that 
education is to be Christian or/pPagan is of incalculable import- 
ance to the whole world. And inasmuch as women exercise a more 
determining influence on public ideals than men, the higher 
education of Indian women may be the decisive factor in that 
momentous decision. 


ELEANOR McDouGALL 











THE RETURN OF THE WEST INDIES* 


By E. W. THOMPSON 


BYENTS favourable to the West Indies have been happening 

of late. First, in the spring of this year, the recommenda- 
tions of the West Indian Royal Commission were published. The 
Colonial Office has withheld the full report of the commission 
from the public; but we do know what are the proposals arising 


out of that report. Other commissions before that of 1938-39 | 


have been sent to the West Indies; they have truthfully and 
accurately diagnosed the malady of these colonies and have 
prescribed sure and safe remedies, but little good has resulted 
from their investigations and recommendations. Their reports 
have been pigeon-holed, and have been chiefly of value to those 
who wished to know facts and to appreciate the present situ- 
ation as it has developed out of the past. The distinctive mark 
of Lord Moyne’s commission is that it has had the courage to 
demand a large t of money from the British exchequer, 
and that the government to-day have been willing to meet the 
demand. Withott a large expenditure of money what is wrong 
in the West Indies cannot be put right, and former governments 
have declined to face and meet the cost. 

Secondly, on June 14th Lord Lloyd, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, newly arrived in office in succession to Mr 
Malcolm MacDonald, addressed the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies and made the welcome but unexpected 
announcement that it was the intention of his Majesty’s 
Government, in spite of the stress of the war, to go forward 
with the proposals of the Royal Commission and that the 
Comptroller of the Welfare Fund, disposing of a grant of one 
million pounds a year, had already been appointed. Lord 
Lloyd appealed to the Conference for unity among the churches 
and for their co-operation in the work of the fund. 


1 This article refers only to the British West Indies. 
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Thirdly, the Conference of British Missionary Societies, 
having considered the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission and having heard the appeal of the Colonial Secretary, 
decided to bring the West Indies into the scope of their con- 
sideration and activity and appointed a West Indies Committee 
for this purpose. 

Three events, each of them helpful to the West Indies. The 
result is that the West Indies come back again into the remem- 
brance and understanding, the sympathy and assistance of 
Great Britain, both in the sphere of the State and in the sphere 
of the Church: the West Indies return to the mind and heart 
of this mother country. 

“You have forgotten us,’ a British general wrote many years 
ago from the midst of his dying soldiers on the island of St Lucia. 
It must be admitted that it has been very hard in our time to 
arouse any interest among British people in West Indian 
matters. We have thought that the glory of the West Indies 
belonged chiefly to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and has now passed away. The visitor who steps ashore from 
his liner at Charlestown on the little wasted island of Nevis 
and spends an hour in the town sees nothing to remind him 
that one hundred and fifty years ago it was a fashionable water- 
ing place. The sea-front and spa were crowded with planters 
and their ladies, and naval and military officers in brilliant 
uniforms. Probably he does not go to the old plantation house 
from which Nelson took his bride; or inspect the entry in the 
marriage register of the moulderirig parish church. The West 
Indies then were pouring wealth into Great Britain and the 
islands were regarded as of the first strategic importance. 

As it has been in the State, so it has been in the Church. 
The eighteenth century and the early years of the nineteenth, 
down to the abolition of slavery, were the great period of 
missionary service. The S.P.C.K., private endowments and 
colonial revenue provided the white colonists—the planters and 
their families—with Anglican chaplains, but chiefly to the 
Moravians, the Baptists, Methodists and Independents belongs 
the honour of caring for the souls of the slaves. Their service 
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had all the fascination and appeal of heroism and tragedy. 
Indeed, it is difficult now for a speaker on the missionary 
platform not to describe the spiritual glory of the past rather 
than the monotony and drabness of the present—the modern 
struggle with depressing conditions. 

With the abolition of slavery in 1834, the main current of 
British thought turned away from the West Indies. Parliament 
seems to have thought that by the emancipation of the slaves 
at great cost to the Treasury, and the payment for a few years 
of an educational grant (wholly inadequate for its purpose), 
Britain’s obligation was discharged. And, on the other hand, 
Christian people in the Church came to regard the West Indies 
as a Christianized area, in which the inhabitants were Christian, 
nominally at least, and perhaps, on the whole, as truly Christian 
as folks elsewhere. 

Their West Indian missions were among the earliest en- 
deavours of several of the great missionary societies. Dr Coke, 
the Methodist pioneer, for example, landed at St John’s in 
Antigua on Christmas Day in the year 1786. Some of those 
societies reached the conclusion that, after a century or more of 
labour, they were entitled to regard their mandate as completed. 
The Methodist Church in the West Indies to-day is an integral 
part of the Methodist Church of Great Britain, its synods being 
as fully under the British Methodist conference as any of the 
synods of England; but for twenty-one years (1883-1904) the 
Methodist West Indian churches attempted to maintain an 
independent existence under a conference of their own. It was 
a premature and disastrous experiment in autonomy, which 
was furthered on the English side by the desire to be rid of a 
responsibility. 

In spite of the large financial help which is still given by 
some churches in Great Britain to the West Indies, it is true to 
say in general terms, as does the British Conference in its 
memorandum to government, that ‘most of the West Indian 
Churches are more or less autonomous bodies to which the 
missionary societies represented in the British Conference 
either give no aid whatever, or else an assistance in money and 
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men which is small relatively to the total work of the denomi- 
nation.’ The great mission fields of India, China and Africa 
absorb most of the attention and of the resources of the British 
missionary societies. 

The West Indies, then, form a new field for the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies. Let us look for a moment at 
its area and population, from which the Bahamas and Bermuda 
jealously exclude themselves. There are two territories on the 
mainland: British Honduras in Central America and British 
Guiana in South America; and between these two in an immense 
arc of two thousand miles are strung out islands great and 
small—Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, the Windward Islands, 
Barbados, and Trinidad with Tobago. The population may be 
estimated at about two and a half millions; but in many parts it 
is rapidly increasing, and this fact aggravates the economic 
problem. By far the greatest racial element in the population is 
the African. In Jamaica, for instance, there are probably not 
more than ten thousand pure whites in a population of over a 
million; most of the remainder are of pure or mixed African 
descent. This, of course, is the result of the slave trade and the 
use of slave labour during three centuries. It interested me in 
Jamaica to find in the names of persons and of places evidence 
of the Gold Coast origin of the people. The Jamaican ‘Nancy’ 
folk-tales are none other than the Anansi or spider stories of the 
Coast. In the horror of witchcraft and ghosts West African 
superstition survives in West Indian Negroes. The ‘Voodooism’ 
of the thickets of Haiti and other West Indian islands is only 
African paganism in its most degraded form without the dignity 
that national or tribal use may lend to it. 

But it would be a profound mistake to deal with West 
Indian Negroes as though they were West Africans. West 
Indian Negroes do not wish to be reminded too often of their 
slave origin; and for this reason the centenary of the abolition 
of slavery was not generally or heartily celebrated in the West 
Indies. Some of the West Indian leaders dwell upon the fact 
that through slavery the African race was brought into intimate 
relations with the most progressive race of the West and has 
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benefited richly from the contact. The American Negro is 
certainly the most advanced of all the Negro peoples, and the 
West Indian Negro follows close upon him. In some respects 
the advantage lies with the West Indian. Among the Negro 
folk of the West Indies are many cultured individuals, both 
men and women. There are doctors, lawyers, merchants and 
ministers of religion. I think that many West Indians of African 
descent would hesitate to use about slavery the Hebrew prophet’s 
proverb: “The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge’; they would prefer to quote the Christian 
— The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


It is probably true to say that colour prejudice is less strong 
in the West Indies than in any other part of the British Common- 
wealth. The Royal Commission desire ‘the active assistance of 
all persons of standing, and of all available means of publicity, 
in an organized attempt to prevent any further extension of 
colour prejudice.’ This phrase has reference to the mischief 
which racial feeling has brought into political and economic 
conflict in the West Indies, and there certainly is both in 
business and in social life an unjust and humiliating discrimi- 
nation among persons solely on the ground of colour; but, these 
things notwithstanding, it cannot be said that any colour-bar 
has been set up and is maintained in public or private life. The 
professions and the trades are open to all, nothing resembling 
residential segregation exists, the franchise is given to and used 
by all, seats in the legislature are occupied by black and white 
alike, Negroes and coloured and white worship in the same 
churches and the ministry is recruited from them all without 
distinction of colour. The nearer one approaches to the southern 
States of North America, the less do these conditions prevail. 
In the Bahamas race prejudice causes grave anxiety in the 
Church. 

The British Conference ought not to overlook the existence 
of large non-Christian minorities in an area mainly Christian. 
I will not say that there is a danger in the West Indies—as in 
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Fiji—of islands once Christian becoming pagan again through 
the incoming in great numbers of those who are not Christian; 
but the system of indentured labour did carry hundreds of 
thousands of Indians to the West Indies to supply coolies for 
the estates; and with the abolition of that system many Indians 
chose to remain in the land to which they had migrated. They 
are found to-day chiefly in Trinidad, where they number 
150,000 (about one-third of the total population), and in British 
Guiana where their proportion is even higher—about 140,000 
out of a total of 350,000. I was not able, in my visits to the 
West Indies, to make any special study of these immigrants 
and their needs. I saw their Hindu temples by the roadside, 
and Hanuman in a new guise, painted on the white-washed 
walls as a West Indian coolie in khaki shorts; and I met some 
of their leaders in Georgetown. They seem to have an eclectic 
Hinduism which borrows some elements from the Christian 
religion, and caste restrictions are relaxed, but they still retain 
some connexion with the land of their origin through Brahman 
and high-caste priests. The Canadian Presbyterians have a 
mission to them in Trinidad and British Guiana, and the 
Methodists have a well-equipped mission in Georgetown and 
the vicinity. The British Conference may well give special 
attention to the spiritual needs of this large element in the West 
Indian population, and the widespread connexion of the Con- 
ference with India should help it to be of service. 

The British Conference has been moved to undertake a new 
responsibility by an act of the British government. So far as 
I can recollect, this is a unique genesis. The plan accepted by 
the government in approving the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission is for nothing less than the social recon- 
struction of the West Indies. The government recognize that 
the West Indies are in the grip of a poverty which makes it 
impossible for the local administrations to function efficiently, 
and confines and degrades the life of the people in every sphere 
or plane. The main proposal of the Royal Commission is to 
improve agriculture, which is and must continue to be the chief 
source of material wealth in the West Indies. They advocate 
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a ‘mixed’ and more intensive cultivation of the soil, both on the 
large estates which survive from the old plantation days, and 
on the small peasant holdings, the number of which is to be 
increased. This main proposal is accompanied by others, 
Recommendations for the enlargement of the medical and 
sanitary service, the improvement and extension of the edu- 
cational system, better housing, the recognition of the rights of 
labour and assistance in the organizing of it, the development 
of communications, political reforms and the introduction of 
closer and happier relations between governor and governed. 
But the agricultural proposal remains chief and central; and it is 
significant that the appointment of Comptroller of the Welfare 
Fund, by which all these beneficent schemes are to be subsidized, 
has gone to an eminent agriculturist—Sir Frank Stockdale. 

Now this is a plan deserving the warmest and strongest 
support which a Christian Church can give. The problem of the 
West Indies will never be solved by the Church alone; in this 
realm of the salvation of a community the action of govern- 
ment is indispensable. Here it also is the minister of God. The 
Church has neither the knowledge nor the means to effect, on 
a big scale, the improvement of West Indian agriculture leading 
to the establishment of the people in health and happiness 
upon the land; but the government asks for the co-operation of 
the Church. What is it we have to give? 

There are two important memoranda to government which 
give all answers to this question. One of them was submitted 
by the Methodist Church to Mr Malcolm MacDonald before 
he vacated the Colonial Office; the other is the memorandum 
drawn up by the West Indies Committee of the British Con- 
ference and presented to Mr MacDonald’s successor, Lord 
Lloyd. These documents recognize that it is the duty and 
privilege of the Church to inculcate in the people of the West 
Indies the religious conception which underlies the government 
plan: to teach everywhere that 


God wills our total good—material and spiritual; and it is for us men to 
learn the uses of this earth and to put forth our energies in co-operation with 
our Maker. . . . The Church has to convince the people of the West Indies that 
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malnutrition, dirt and disease are no part of the divine will and order, and they 
have at hand in their lovely island homes all the material means of good living, 
if only they will arise and work according to knowledge. 


Beside this endeavour to inspire the people with a new 
hope and spirit of enterprise, the Church should seek to bring 
the people into trustful and intelligent co-operation with the 
government. Christian ministers in many of the islands are 
well placed for this service of interpretation and mediation. 
The government officer may be brought by the minister into 
a little community where his object and methods are well 
understood before he arrives. 

These are ways in which the Church can co-operate gener- 
ally with the government in the welfare scheme; but I wish 
in conclusion to mention two particular spheres in which the 
Church ought to give its help. The first is education. The 
number of denominational schools in the West Indies is very 
large. The seven different colonial governments in the area of 
which we are now speaking do not all treat these schools alike; 
the educational systems and codes vary in their modes of deal- 
ing with the several denominations. Unhappily it is true that 
in places there is an unworthy rivalry between denominational 
schools, and religious sectarianism has led to the maintenance 
of more separate schools than the public good requires. 
Denominational education in the West Indies, as elsewhere, 
has been the enemy of good education. The day for that is 
over; it would be a shameful and tragic thing if the various 
churches of the West Indies should now compete one with 
another in an ignoble scramble for benefits from the Welfare 
Fund. Now is the time for co-operation among the churches in 
the improvement of the schools, and especially for the increase 
in them of a truly Christian element. Lord Lloyd, in the plainest 
and strongest manner, has expressed his conviction that 
‘religion’ (by which, in this context, he means the Christian 
religion) ‘should be the foundation of all education in the West 
Indies.’ It remains for the churches to agree among themselves. 
The aims that they should set before themselves have been 
defined in the Memorandum of the British Conference—which 
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I shall quote at length, for the terms have been considered most 
carefully: 


(1) In the Normal College a place should be given in the syllabus of training 
to the teaching and use of the Christian religion in the school. This subject 
should be an optional and alternative subject in the syllabus, but of equal rank 
with any other and a part of that which is presented for the diploma. 

(2) In the Normal College there should be a person on the staff who is 
qualified to give this training in the teaching and use of religion in the schools. 

(3) The various churches should seek to bring forward as candidates for 
the teaching career men and women who through Christian faith and profession 
possess the first and indispensable qualification for imparting the Christian 
religion to children in the schools. 

(4) The churches should unite in the preparation of a syllabus of Scripture 
teaching in the schools and of forms of school worship, the object being to 
present essential and catholic Christian truth to the scholars and to shape their 
personality after the pattern of Christ. 


(5) In recruiting teachers for secondary schools, in Great Britain and else- 
where, account should be taken of Christian profession and character. 


Here, then, is a sphere in which a call comes to the West 
Indian churches for immediate and fruitful consultation and 
for united action. 

The only other particular matter which I will mention here 
is one to which the Royal Commission call attention in their 
recommendations: 

That an organized campaign should be undertaken against the social, moral 


and economic evils of promiscuity, the success of which will mainly depend 
on the extent to which the combined authority of the churches is behind it. 


One of the most distressing features of West Indian social 
life is the number of children who are born out of wedlock. It 
is a fact that some men and women live together in permanent 
unions as husband and wife without civil or religious marriage; 
they are, in the West Indian phrase, ‘married, but not parsoned.’ 
The number of such cases, in our belief, is relatively very small, 
so small that the Commission use the dark word ‘promiscuity.’ 
Let us never forget that in part this social condition is one of 
the evil legacies of slavery, which forbade to slaves the very 
right to marry. 

And yet the baptismal statistics of the churches do not show 
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any appreciably marked improvement with the passage of the 
years. I quoted, at the meeting of the British Conference, 
figures for the Methodist Church, and stated that in the year 
1939 out of 6749 infants baptized 4321 (about 64 per cent) 
were children of unmarried parents. In recent years the 
Methodist Church has attempted to prevent a merely super- 
stitious observance of this sacrament; to borrow and adapt a 
Presbyterian phrase, it has tried to ‘fence the font’ by making 
more real the responsibility which a mother assumes and a 
Christian church accepts in ‘receiving a child into the congre- 
gation of Christ’s flock.’ 

The same problem confronts other churches. About ten 
years ago the Bishop of Barbados inaugurated a purity campaign. 
He stated that at that time 64.54 per cent of the baptisms in the 
Anglican Church were of illegitimate children. This was in the 
populous island of Barbados where over 75 per cent of the 
babies born were brought to the Anglican Church for baptism. 

Surely here is a field in which the churches ought to come 
together for prayer and counsel, and not only combine their 
authority, but also concert their action. 

Co-operation among the churches is less developed in the 
West Indies than in the great mission fields of India and China. 
Reasons for this can easily be found. One is insularity. The 
West Indian churches have not had to work in wide areas 
among teeming populations, confronted with the power and 
vast number of the adherents of non-Christian and hostile 
religions. In the West Indian islands there is a tendency for the 
narrowness and prejudice of sectarianism to grow and to prevail; 
differences exist and are maintained with more than the 
rigidness of ‘church’ and ‘chapel’ in a sequestered rural parish 
of England. The British Conference in many of its members 
has no financial link with the West Indies and no ecclesiastical 
control; but it is bound to all the West Indian churches by the 
ties of a common faith and it can help all with its sympathy 
and counsel; it can bring to them the breath of a larger life and 
the experience of a wider co-operation in service. The West 


Indies Committee can assist in co-ordinating the efforts of the 
30 
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West Indian churches; for, though it will meet in London, it 
has often been remarked that it is easier and less expensive to 
convene a conference representative of the West Indies at the 
metropolis of the Empire than in any centre which can be 
chosen in the West Indies. However that may be, local co- 
operation is indispensable and it must do the work on the spot. 
It is of first importance that Christian councils, representative 
of the West Indian churches and actively functioning, should 
be established wherever this is possible in the West Indies, 
This great Welfare Fund is a challenge of the Christian State 
to the Christian Church to unite in prayer and counsel and to 
take common action for the good of the people. 


E. W. THOMPSON 



































MISSIONARY AGENCY IN COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By T. PRICE, Ed.B. 
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HE dominant note in the chorus of welcome to the recent 

allocation of a great sum for colonial development 
within the British Empire has been that it marks a new and 
admirable departure in colonial policy. It is generally considered 
an unprecedented action in carrying out the responsibilities of 
trusteeship; and so it is for the nation as a whole and for its 
official representatives. But for one great section within the 
nation, the active members of the Christian churches, it is simply 
the carrying on, through another channel, of work which they 
have been instituting and supporting throughout the Empire 
for a century and a half. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
consider the pioneers and exemplars of that work—the Moravian 
Brethren and the Roman Catholic missions in the great empires 
of the Latin states. But recognizing that our churches followed 
a lead, we must give them credit for seeing and taking action on 
a situation which is only now beginning to dawn on official 
administrators. Carey and the Baptist Missionary Society, Duff 
and the Church of Scotland, were developing India when the 
empire-builders were sowing the seeds of present discontent, 
and often enough fighting development because it would give 
discontent a voice. 

Putting it in its most uncompromising terms, Christian 
charity saw and acted on what it has taken riots to bring to the 
notice of those officially responsible. At a time when the ordinary 
sub-Christian in Britain regarded the world and its peoples as 
his oyster, which he with sword or system of accountancy would 
open to such effect that he could retire home in a few years, 
the missionaries and their supporters saw that it was a vast 
expanse of preventable physical and mental misery. They went 
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out to put as effective a stop as they could to that misery not 
only by the preaching of the Gospel but by the toil of their 
hands and the racking of their brains; not for the briefest period 
consonant with acquiring a fortune, but for a lifetime—which 
in their circumstances was often short enough. They backed 
their conversions with the development of schools of all sorts, 
and hospitals, to equip their converts and any others who could 
be reached to develop an environment in which the Christian 
life would be livable with less difficulty than in the ordinary 
village. They gave practical expression to the basic principle of 
general human well-being: that if one man has a good thing, | 
the best he can do with it is to share it; and as a result they built 
up the first social services for primitive people, and often enough 
for their own people living abroad too. How many pioneers 
and empire-builders would have died had there not been a 
mission doctor at hand? How many pioneers’ children would 
have grown up as savage as their local native playmates if there 
had been no missionary in the country to receive and teach 
them? 

These services, painfully frequently repaid with sneers and 
malicious reports home, were made possible by the support at 
home of bodies of shrewd, well-informed, disinterested people 
—the people who saw the point when Livingstone abandoned 
station work for travelling; who supported Alexander Duff's 
schemes for higher education in India; who hastened to establish 
printing presses wherever there was a developing body of 
readers. These people were thinking in terms of the whole 
earth when even our imperialists were thinking in terms of 
coaling-stations. Nor did they confine themselves to barren 
thought. When colonial men of affairs were content to seize 
what they could from existing conditions, the mission supporters 
were contributing from their earnings to alter these conditions. 
When statesmen and politicians asked only to be allowed to 
forget the colonies, the Christians not only kept them in mind 
but wrestled with their problems and looked to their future. Is 
it any real derogation of their contribution and effort to say that 
they offered the best solutions they could of the spiritual as 
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well as the temporal problems of the colonial peoples? If Uganda 
be quoted as an object lesson in the deplorable results of in- 
truding such a factor, it may be answered that there the situa- 
tion was already prejudiced by non-Christian dynastic factors; 
and the riposte may be made that a purely temporal approach 
to colonial problems, helped by goodwill on both sides, was 
unable to prevent the triple tragedy of the Basuto wars. It will 
be difficult to find support for a contention that Christian social 
service is in any way less generally valuable because of its 
religious basis; and impossible to maintain that the Empire 
would be better off if the new development schemes were 
starting from a position unaffected by the mission services of 
the past. The Christians of Britain have, at notable sacrifice of 
energy, men and money, held a difficult position until the nation 
as a whole became convinced of the vital necessity of holding 
it even more strongly. 

But now that our statesmen have reached the point of 
diverting some of the proceeds of an enormous tax to remedy 
the evils that our practical men have allowed to grow up in the 
colonial empire, the position of the historical colonial developers 
must not be lost from sight. Even the Christian’s—one might 
say, fairly enough, particularly the Christian’s—money resources 
are limited. The more he is compelled to contribute to certain 
projects willy-nilly through taxation, the less he has to dispose 
of at will. But it is an inadmissible conclusion that when his 
contributions go back to his original object, he should be 
deprived of his previous right to ensure that his contribution 
be employed to promote the highest development he knows, 
simply because the channel is now official and it may be argued 
that the Christian contributions are only part of the funds 
transmitted by it. He has a vested interest, in the best sense, for 
it is sincerely disinterested. In that interest it is for him to 
insist that he has adequate representation on the bodies con- 
trolling expenditure, and that his representatives have a sufficient 
weight of authority. He is justified in resisting and refuting any 
official assumption that colonial affairs are the peculiar province 
of official specialists. There is no support for such an assumption 
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either in the history of colonial development and of the various 


responsible bodies, or in the present record and qualifications 
of the field agents involved. As for the argument that in some 
areas mission influence unless strictly curbed would give rise 
to dangerous unrest, what alien intrusion does not give rise to 
unrest? And the missions consider with good grounds that they 
are probably the only agencies that carry with them an effective 
antidote to such unrest as they may arouse. Penetration on 
strategic and commercial grounds has frequently involved the 
intervention of armed force. Missionaries are content to depend 
on their success as teachers of an effective faith and heralds of 
a gospel of peace for a long-term settlement, and on individual 
inspiration and fortitude for facing immediate difficulties. 
There is evidence that for the time being official antagonism 
to Christian missions is discouraged from home; but enough of 
it remains to make missionaries very wary of accepting grants- 
in-aid or taking part in official schemes. It would need no great 
swing back of the pendulum to have all colonial development 
funds reserved for non-religious institutions—no doubt with 
exceptions in favour of Islam—and to have all grant-earning 
institutions bound to religious neutrality. In such circumstances 
the most interested contributors would be compelled to see 
their money sunk in development which would to them be 
sheer futility, raising deep and dangerous problems of final 
purpose or convincing its victims of blank purposelessness. 
But such circumstances need never arise if the existing specific- 
ally Christian work is safeguarded and supported within the 
more extensive developments now envisaged. At present no 
doubt the whole scheme will have a Christian tinge, how pro- 
nounced it is difficult to say, but field missionaries would 
probably guess on the faint side. But that tinge will always be 
subject to the personal convictions of officials appointed without 
reference to their spiritual outlook, and we have past experience 
to show us how it may be diluted. A fair and satisfactory long: 
term arrangement to meet the legitimate requirements of 
Christian taxpayers would be to ensure that mission work 
already organized and producing satisfactory results receive the 
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support necessary for maintaining present standards, and as far 
as possible have provision made for inevitable development or 
reorganization to meet changing circumstances. Such support 
would ensure that in every territory there would always be a 
body of native Christians willing and equipped to play for their 
people the part that we have seen British Christians play for 
theirs—to think ahead in terms other than those of selfish gain 
and immediate expediency. It would also leave a wide field for 
the sub-Christians and non-Christians among our lately con- 
vinced colonial developers to try their ‘rational’ and unbiased 
ideas. All we ask is a fair field and no favour. 

In considering such an allocation of resources, it may be 
pointed out that in education at least there is already a fairly 
clear delimitation of spheres of influence. The preponderant 
missionary effort is devoted to elementary education. It goes 
down to the roots of native life in the villages. Some more 
advanced work has been necessary, but it is not particularly 
popular with either missionaries or mission supporters. Govern- 
ment on the other hand tends to cultivate the flowers and fruits 
of comparatively developed culture in specialist training centres 
and embryo universities. It is significant that elementary educa- 
tion is the field in which religious believers have generally 
excelled—it is possible to cite such a catholic range of examples 
as the Low German Brethren of the Common Life, the Jesuits, 


-| the Port-Royalists and the most notable names among the 


Scottish and Welsh Calvinists, without exhausting the evidence. 
A religious outlook is apparently a safeguard against sterility 
in adults compelled to retrogress to the mental stage of reading 
syllables and wrestling with the multiplication table. As one 
consideration, they have before their eyes a goal attainable by 
the dullest pupil, but which is made more worth attaining 
by each advance in the very elements of scholarship. An in- 
structed church need not be dipped deep in learning, but 
everyone must know enough to share in its affairs, and some 
must know enough to direct them. Whatever factors bring it 
about, the mission preponderance in colonial elementary 
education is in line with a great tradition. It must also be re- 
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emphasized that this mission work serves the common people, 
and without a wide and efficient background of elementary 
schools institutions for higher education can do nothing but 
detach a small group of natives from their natural and inevitable 
environment, to their own eventual misery. Already the haste 
of governments to train efficient servants for themselves without 
reference to their relations to the people at large has produced 
a number of misfits, at home with neither Europeans nor their 
own people, and neither capable nor trusted outside their special 
jobs. As intelligent individuals they are a credit to their teachers, 
but they are out of gear with the life about them. That mischief 
would be multiplied infinitely by feeding higher education at 
the expense of village schools. It is fortunate that the vast work 
of elementary education is already being done to the extent 
that it is, and that it has at its disposal workers not only keenly 
interested but for the most part well equipped by training and 
experience. These facts hold out the hope that in the fairly near 
future the highly educated may be the peak of a coherent 
pyramidal structure in each colony, instead of, as too.often at 
present, a semi or wholly detached clique. 

One of the reasons for missions being left with elementary 
education is the obvious vastness of the task, and its expense 
under government conditions. The economy of the mission 
system is due to many factors, most of which would not be 
affected by larger participation in public funds. The much 
lower outlay on European staff in every respect—salary, local 
allowances and so on—would still hold, given a continuance of 
independence. Overhead expenses would no doubt remain at 
mission level. But one economy is bought at too high a price to 
be transferred to a system drawing largely on public funds. 
Mission native staff is employed at rates of pay as discrepant 
from native civil service rates as the corresponding European 
salaries. This is inevitable so long as the payments have to be 
made from charitable contributions. It is accepted by most of 
them with a good grace that the mission pays, not adequate 
remuneration by current rates, but a maintenance allowance— 
with some consideration of length of service and differential 
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abilities. But to transfer them to what would be in effect public 
service at mission rates, while civil servants were paid on a 
much higher scale, would be sheer exploitation. On the other 
hand, the additional outlay on pay would be offset by a greater 
degree of reliability in native staff. They serve the missions 
remarkably well in the circumstances, but to most the tempta- 
tion to go and ‘better themselves’ becomes sooner or later 
irresistible—and is frequently reinforced by a mission economy 
drive with its accompanying revised agreements and discharges. 

On the European side there is no intention of suggesting 
that ordained missionaries become civil servants on a special 
low salary scale. The argument is that by right of their record 
in history and of their present achievement they and their 
supporters at home can claim a share of the public funds now 
being made available for colonial social services, sufficient for 
the needs of their work. Such share would not be purchased 
by any surrender of working principles or of administrative 
autonomy. Autonomy need not involve, as is sometimes assumed, 
sectarian conflict. There are few Protestant missionaries under 
forty who can nowadays be roused to fury by suggestions of 
Roman Catholic aggression. The Christian churches are drawing 
more closely together and tend more and more to base their 
differences on such unaggressive ground as that quoted for the 
Church of Scotland in its yearbook: that their characteristics 
are ‘agreeable to the Word of God and acceptable to the people.’ 
Even Muslims seldom object to sharing specifically Christian 
social services. All that missionary autonomy involves is the 
right to present some specific Christian position in the belief 
that that position offers the heathen peace, happiness and mental 
stability which he will seek in vain in any heathen creeds and 
practices, or in spiritual negligence. 

_ That belief sowed the seed of colonial development as 
heathen tribes were successively brought to the knowledge of 
Christian Europe. It is only right that the sowers should have 
their part in what holds some promise of being the harvest. 
T. PRICE 















































COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
WELFARE 


By MARGARET WRONG 
J, VIDENCE made available through the work of government 


commissions and of unofficial bodies during recent years 
has thrown light on the conditions of life of populations of 
British colonies, and has shown that the revenue of colonies 
lacking in mineral wealth is inadequate for the maintenance of 
administrative, technical and social services of the proper 
standards, and that ‘however able their government, however 
efficient their economic administration, many colonies cannot 
finance out of their own resources the research and survey work, 
the schemes of major capital enterprise, and the expansion of 
administrative or technical staffs which are necessary for their 
full and vigorous development. Nor can they always afford, in 
the absence of such development, an adequate standard of health 
and education services.’! 

In view of this situation ‘when colonial governments have 
faced deficits in the past they have received assistance from the 
United Kingdom exchequer which has amounted during the 
last ten years to £12,000,000,’ and in addition, by establishing a 
Colonial Development Fund in 1929, limited to a maximum of 
£1,000,000 a year ‘for financing by grant or loan various schemes 
for economic development in the colonies.’ The main object in 
view when this fund was constituted was ‘to promote commerce 
with or industry in the United Kingdom, an end it was hoped 
to achieve by assisting the development of agriculture and 
industry in the colonies.’ Emphasis was on material develop- 
ment through providing assistance towards capital schemes, 
and grants towards recurrent expenditure were not normally 
authorized. On the rare occasions when they were given they 
were for short periods only, the underlying principle being that 


1 Statement of Policy on Colonial Development and Welfare. Cmd. 6175. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 2d. 1940. 
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‘a colony should have only those services which it can afford to 
maintain out of its own resources.’! 

It is of the first importance for the future development and 
welfare of the colonies that government has now declared that 
this principle requires revision, and that ‘the primary aim of 
colonial policy is to protect and advance the interests of the 
inhabitants of the colonies,’ thus shifting the emphasis from 
schemes of material development to promote trade with the 
United Kingdom to schemes which will combine with material 
development the building up of adequate social services for the 
peoples of the colonies. Before the outbreak of war proposals 
were drafted to this end. A Social Services Department was 
set up in the Colonial Office, and the necessary increase in 
staff to implement the new policy was planned. But on the 
outbreak of war it seemed unlikely that plans could go for- 
ward, so the publication simultaneously in February 1940, after 
six months of war, of the Statement of Policy on Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare’ and the recommendations of the West 
Indian Royal Commission? came as a surprise as welcome as it 
was great. The acceptance by Parliament of both the statement 
of policy and the recommendations for the West Indies has now 
opened the way for new collaboration between the government 
of the United Kingdom and the colonial governments on 
schemes for development and welfare. The proposals which 
have been approved allow for a Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund up to a maximum of £5,000,000 a year for ten 
years, in place of the Colonial Development Fund which was 
limited to a maximum of {1,000,000 a year. These funds are 
available not only for capital expenditure but for ‘helping to 
meet recurrent expenditure in the colonies on certain services 
as agriculture, education, health and housing.’ A separate fund 
for colonial research, up to a maximum of {500,000 a year, has 
also been established. 

To assist in the administration of these funds two new 





1 Statement of Policy on Colonial Development and Welfare. Cmd. 6175. H.M. 


Stationery Office. 2d. 1940. 
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committees are being set up, namely, a Colonial Development 
and Welfare Advisory Committee composed partly of official 
and partly of unofficial members, and a Colonial Research 
Advisory Committee. The establishing of these two committees 
in London does not, however, imply that the government of the 
United Kingdom will dictate to colonial governments. These 
governments are invited to take the initiative in preparing 
programmes of development over a period of years, and in setting 
up machinery to co-ordinate the efforts of different departmental 
staffs so as to ensure development according to a ‘balanced and 
comprehensive plan.’ The policy is one of collaboration between 
the governments of the colonies and the home government for 
the development and welfare of colonial populations. 

In addition to the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 
a West Indian Welfare Fund is approved to take the form of an 
annual grant of {1,000,000 for a period of twenty years to be 
set up under the charge of a comptroller. The objects of the 
fund are defined as the financing of ‘schemes for the general 
improvement of education, the health services, housing and 
slum clearance, the creation of labour departments, the provision 
of social welfare facilities, and land settlement, apart from the 
cost of purchase of land.’ 

In view of the importance of this new development in 
policy, the Conference of British Missionary Societies invited 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies to address the annual 
conference on the colonial policy of the government. In spite 
of the fact that Lord Lloyd had very recently succeeded Mr 
Malcolm MacDonald as Secretary of State, and that the dates of 
the conference coincided with the capitulation of France, Lord 
Lloyd attended the conference and delivered a speech which 
warrants careful study by all missionary bodies. It therefore 
seems advisable to quote essential passages verbatim. While 
recognizing the value of work done by missionary bodies, Lord 
Lloyd deplored the lack of unity of Christendom, and pointed 
out that 


as Christians we have cause enough to repent the unhappy divisions that exist 
amongst us. I think we realize more clearly every day that these divisions are 
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not only a reproach, but are a cause of a weakness that is inexcusable in face of 
the anti-Christ activities which menace us in Europe to-day. It will be a long 
time, I fear, before our theological divisions are healed, but I do think that it is 
not only valuable, but of significance that there should be this steady co-operation 
in the practical sphere among almost all missionary societies. 


In the face of this tragic lack of unity he emphasized the 
value of inter-missionary co-operation, making it possible for 
government to turn to one body ‘for guidance as to the attitude 
of the missionary societies’ and urged that in the case of the 
West Indies the inter-mission machinery which is now lacking 
should be established. 

After paying tribute to the ‘good work that has been done in 
the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies by Dr 
Oldham’ and his successors, Lord Lloyd frankly endorsed the 
policy of co-operation in education between government and 
missions, stating that 


successive Secretaries of State have accepted the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee that colonial governments should make all possible use of 
missions in their educational work, and the governments have not been slow 
to do so. There are, of course, among the Empire’s peoples adherents of many 
great religions, and their beliefs government must respect. Thus, in the colonies 
where they live, it is right that government should preserve a certain neutrality 
and impartiality in religious matters. But there are other regions where I think 
a different attitude is required. In most parts of the West Indies, and the same 
is true of many other areas, for instance, the alternatives are Christianity or 
superstition, or no religion at all. In these circumstances I see no reason for 
neutrality. We profess to be trustees for the welfare of these peoples. Inevitably 
we give them much that is bad in our civilization. Surely we should give them 
also that which is best in it, namely our Christianity. 

Indeed, unless we take this line, I do not see how we can ever hope to build 
up a healthy society in those territories. I think we should all agree that a society 
without religious beliefs cannot be a healthy society. The basis of good citizen- 
ship is character and a man’s character depends upon his beliefs. 


Lord Lloyd illustrated this thesis by reference to the West 
dies 


5Ght tcisiin tania in dealing with West Indian affairs, of ignoring this 
moral and spiritual aspect and of regarding their problem simply as one of 
economics—of the provision of new markets at better prices so that there may 
be more employment, better wages and better housing. All these things are 
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important, but they are not, I am convinced, the whole story or even the main 
part of the story. How many neutral countries already have learned that in 
trying to save themselves from mundane disaster they have lost not only their 
souls but their bodies as well? The war is hammering home with rude blows 
the truth of the old warning that the peoples perish where there is no vision— 
perish not only spiritually but materially as well. Applying this age-old knowledge 
to the practical politics of to-day we see that, for instance, bad housing is not 
only the result of poverty, i.e. of an economic deficiency, it is the result of a 
spiritual deficiency also, of a lack of a spirit of independence and self-help 
among the poorly housed, and also, I am afraid, sometimes of a lack of a sense 
of obligation on the part of the more fortunate members of the community. 

Then again, the fact that so much of the foodstuffs consumed by the islands 
is imported is not due only to the limited agricultural possibilities but also to 
the fact that there is no tradition of good husbandry. A man does not grow 
vegetables, in the first place because it is too much trouble, and in the second 
place because he knows that if he does, the chances are that they will be stolen 
by his neighbours. Again, of all the children born in the West Indies, something 
like two-thirds are born out of wedlock, and of these two-thirds about half are 
the result of a purely casual union. 

These things constitute much more than an economic problem, though 
economics aggravate the problem. To a large extent this state of affairs is the 
legacy of history. What else could be expected of a people torn from their roots 
in Africa, deprived of the old sanctions for conduct, and left unprovided with 
new sanctions ? 

There is, as I see it, only one remedy. If a healthy society is to be built up in 
these islands then it must be built up on the foundation of the Christian religion 
and Christian ethics. 


In illustrating this point Lord Lloyd referred to a memoran- 
dum presented to Mr MacDonald by the Methodist Missionary 
Society, and said: 


I should like, if I may, to quote two or three passages out of it. Here is 
the first: 

“We would plead strongly for the putting of all education in the West 
Indies, whether by a government, or by a denomination, upon a true 
religious basis.’ 

I agree. Religion, in our view, should not be taught only as an extra, but should 
be the foundation of all education in the West Indies. 
Again: 

‘In the West Indies no principle of toleration or religious neutrality 
stands in the way of the government’s professing allegiance to the Christian 
religion and inviting the co-operation of the Churches.’ 

Again, I agree, though with one qualification: government must naturally 
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respect and safeguard the position of members of the other great religions who 
are to be found in some of the islands. With that exception I entirely accept 
this view. 

Here is another quotation: 

“We desire to see the Church becoming a school of good citizenship, 
developing all the civic virtues and bringing the people into intelligent and 
trustful co-operation with the measures of government in-so-far as these 
are rightly conceived.’ 

Again I agree. 


With regard to Africa, Lord Lloyd made the following 
statement: 


I fear that now that Italy has joined our enemies the previous policy of govern- 
ment must besomewhat modified. It is useless to pretend that at present we can carry 
on as usual with the normal social services of government, meagre though some 
of them are. Still less is there at present a chance of making much progress with 
our plans for colonial development. It is not only or chiefly on account of 
financial difficulties, for they might be surmounted. Primarily it is a matter of 
material and personnel. Materials, such as steel, simply are not available for 
other than war purposes, while government personnel must take on military 
duties and all sorts of new tasks in civil life imposed by the war, internment of 
aliens, censorship, trade regulations and so forth. And yet it is, as we all realize, 
vitally important that the interruption of social services should be kept to the 
minimum. We must use our personnel more economically. Africans must 
increasingly take the place of Europeans; that of course is not a solution of the 
immediate problem, but it is our aim to educate Africans and train them for 
service in their own country. More use must if possible be made of the organs 
of publicity for educational purposes—the cinema, newspapers, circulars and so 
forth. And, finally, governments must rely even more than at present on the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the missions in the field. As you know, arrange- 
ments have been made to exempt from military service all lay missionaries and 
even those laymen who in September last were in training for missionary work. 
We are also considering the possibility of devising some arrangement for further 
recruitment for education and medical work by missions. 


The Statement of Policy on Colonial Development and Welfare, 
and the recommendations of the West Indian Royal Commission, 
together with the interpretation of this policy given to the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies by the Secretary of 
State, constitute a challenge to Christian missions—a challenge 
to co-operation among Christian bodies in both planning and 
execution, in order that government may receive the result of 
united Christian thought and planning for development and 
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welfare; a challenge to develop co-operation between missions 
and government in relation to medical, agricultural and other 
services, as has been done in the realm of education in Africa; 
a challenge to creative thought both in the field and at home on 
the building of Christian communities; a challenge to examine 
the political, economic and social life of colonial communities, 
and to put before government proposals in terms of needed 
action. 

A study of the speech of the Secretary of State shows that 
in spite of the war it is essential to plan now for the future. The 
government hopes to proceed at once on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the West Indian Royal Commission. Though, with 
regard to Africa, the Secretary of State pointed out that material 
such as steel cannot be made available, and that government 
personnel is of necessity limited by war conditions, he also 
indicated that certain lines of advance may be possible even 
during the war. He emphasized the importance of the education 
and training of Africans for service in their own country. Here 
the co-operation of the Christian Church and Christian missions 
is essential both in planning and in carrying out plans for further 
training and responsibilities for African leaders. He emphasized 
the importance of the development of certain forms of literature 
and other means of publicity. Here, again, missionary bodies 
have been pioneers and should plan to go forward. He called 
for the whole-hearted co-operation of missions in the field and 
pointed out that arrangements are being made for lay as well as 
ordained missionaries to carry on their work for the benefit of 
the people. This indicates that plans for certain forms of advance 
during the war should be drafted and put before government, by 
missionary bodies willing to act on the exhortations of the 
Secretary of State in relation to the new policy of development 
and welfare. 


MARGARET WRONG 
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THE POSITION OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
MODERN AFRICA 


By E. AMU 


[‘ these days when Christianity is dwindling and men seem 

and are determined to take no notice of it, it will be well 
for me to define what we in Africa think about Christianity. 
Quite recently I asked a young African what religion he thought 
the best of all the religions he knew of in the world. He referred 
briefly to a number of religions, pointed out what he thought 
were good in them and added: ‘Although I am myself at the 
moment somewhat indifferent to Christianity, I must admit that 
Christianity is the best and the only religion worth having. 
Though,’ he added, ‘I do not mean Christianity as I see it in 
Europe, but Christianity according to Jesus Christ.’ 

I myself at the age of twenty soon after I started teaching 
used to be a regular reader of a journal known as The Negro 
World and used to enjoy it greatly until one day I read something 
to the effect that the Europeans knew what they were about 
when they first sent the missionaries before them to tame the 
Africans, whereby the bulk of Europeans that followed succeeded 
without any resistance in making of the Africans hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. I thought for some time and asked myself 
if it could be true that for such a base purpose so many mission- 
aries endured those hardships and finally perished in Africa. 
I refused to accept such an interpretation, and that was the last 
issue I read of that journal. 

There are some in Africa to-day who see Christianity in the 
light in which The Negro World saw it and therefore resent it. 
There are those who, judging from the form Christianity takes 
in Europe to-day, condemn it as a religion far removed from 
realities, a religion which exists only in words but is never 
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practised. But there are those who, whilst realizing the many 
human failings with which Christianity has unfortunately come 
to be identified as well as the serious mistakes made in the past 
as regards the method of approach to Christianity in Africa, are 
nevertheless filled with thankfulness to God for what He has 
done to Africa through the missionaries and are themselves 
helping in every possible way to carry into effect the new Africa 
for which so many missionaries gave and are still giving their 
lives. There is no denying the fact that of all the Europeans in 
Africa the missionary is the African’s best friend. 

Christians as a society of men comprise leaders and those 
who are being led. In Africa there are two groups of leaders, 
namely, missionary and African leaders, whilst those that are 
being led comprise a large number of illiterate Christians, an 
appreciable number of literate Christians and a certain number 
of white men—Europeans, Asiatics and Americans. 

What situation have modern changes created for each of the 
first two sections of the latter group? To the average illiterate 
African life has been robbed of much (if not all) of its simplicity; 
life has become a fierce economic struggle, a struggle which gets 
fiercer and fiercer every day. The good news he expects from 
day to day is that of higher prices for his various commodities. 
To the literate African literacy does not mean primarily en- 
lightenment and better insight into life, but a means of becoming 
like the European, of qualifying for highly paid posts, a means of 
growing into power, hence the clamour for more and more, 
higher and higher education. The good time to which we look 
forward is when Africans will fill all the commercial, educational, 
medical, political and other posts. Thus promises of the things 
that bring material wealth and power constitute good news. 

Spiritually the situation is equally, if not more, distressing. 
Christianity and education are meant, besides other purposes, 
to eradicate superstition and fear of evil spirits and immorality. 
The simple truth without any exaggeration is that superstition 
and the fear of evil spirits is as strong to-day as ever among 
Christians of all classes and non-Christians, literates and illiter- 
ates alike. What is still more distressing is that the fear of the 
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evil consequences of immorality which once co-existed with 
superstition and the fear of evil spirits have been dispelled by 
Christianity and education. 

A number of causes appear to me to be responsible for this 
state of affairs. First, education went in company with Chris- 
tianity. The first missionaries intended education to help 
Christianity forward; Christianity was the primary concern, 
literacy or general education was secondary. Christianity and 
literary education have, by this means, come to be identified 
as one and the same thing in Africa. To the average African 
mind, to be a Christian does not necessarily mean to be literate, 
but to be a literate necessarily means to be a Christian. Unfor- 
tunately as time went on the emphasis on literary education 
became stronger with the result that literary education became 
the primary concern and Christianity was secondary. I often 
hear people express the hope that polygamy will die naturally 
with the spread of higher education, but my experience proves 
to me that this is a false hope. The situation is that Africa is 
fast growing materialistic and degenerate. People say that 
education without religion is very dangerous; this to my mind 
is only half the truth; the whole truth is that education without 
Christianity is no education at all, and life without Christianity 
is not worth living. 

But Christianity must be intelligible and full of life to 
achieve its purposes, otherwise it is doomed to failure. I am 
strongly of the opinion that Christianity as well as education has 
not been approached through those channels that would give it 
life and meaning to the African. As things are now, we are like a 
seedling taken out of its bed, its root cut off and then planted in 
another bed; it stood all right in the cool weather of the morning 
but withered with the hot sun. We have no root to support us, 
how can we stand, how can we grow? 

If, for instance, infant baptism could find a place in the 
ceremony of naming a child on the eighth day of his birth, a 
custom which still exists in most parts of Africa; or if confirma- 
tion could find a place in the initiation ceremonies for boys and 
girls, would they not mean far more to us than they mean now? 
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If this method of adaptation is to be employed there is need for | 


a careful study of our social and religious institutions by those 
being prepared for leadership, both European and African 
prospective leaders of African Christians. I was trained for four 
years in one of our colleges in the Gold Coast as a teacher and 
catechist. I started teaching with not the faintest knowledge of 
any of our social and religious institutions; in fact the tendency 
according to the prevailing Christian attitude was to keep as 
far away from them as possible. What success would you expect 
of such a leader who leads men about whose life he knows 
nothing? Up to now the situation remains practically the same 
in the colleges for training teachers, catechists and ministers, 
It is generally accepted, and rightly too, that the African is 
naturally religious. There are deep truths underlying our indi- 
genous religions, truths which may not be equal in weight to 
Christian truths, but which are dim representations of the great 
Christian truths. Let these truths be made use of in teaching the 
greater truths to the Africans. The very religious Athenians 
believed that there was a God they did not know, and they built 
an altar to Him, and they were right. St Paul found no better 
language in which to refer to the God he was preaching than in 
the Athenians’ own words on the altar: “To the unknown God.’ 
If Christianity were offered us by such methods as would make 
it intelligible to us, I believe the results would be amazing. 
Secondly there is another point which tends to weaken the 
cause of Christianity in Africa: the varying degrees of discipline 
between one Christian denomination and another. One particular 
church is known all over the Gold Coast as a church which 
condones loose morals in her members. A few years ago I was 
talking with a Christian friend who had three wives. I asked him 
if he was thinking seriously of becoming a full communicant 
and he replied: ‘Wait till we succeed in bringing to this town 
the —— church, in which we polygamists will enjoy full 
membership. When that time comes and you of this particular 
denomination begin to lose your members rapidly you will 
begin to think of relaxing your discipline.’ It is also a matter of 
frequent occurrence that a teacher who is either suspended or 
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dismissed for misconduct in one denomination is immediately 
accepted into another denomination to carry on his teaching. 
By this means the seriousness of his moral lapse is ignored. 

Many other differences between the various denominations 
might be mentioned as impeding rather than assisting the 
advancement of Christianity in Africa, hence the call to-day for 
unity among the several denominations. Unless they unite 
as one body of Christians and all of them together declare and 
pursue the same ideals—the highest ideals which we seek to 
achieve through Christianity—the Church will be defeating 
her own ends. 

In the third place, the success or failure of Christianity 
(as of all other societies of men) depends largely on its leaders. 
I referred above to the groups of leaders of Christians in Africa: 
European and African. What is their task? I think it is to bring 
home to men the love of God which has been revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Every detail of their lives is to witness to this love of God. 
Anything short of this misses the point. I feel unhappy about 
the practice of putting up scripture texts among other ordinary 
advertisements in omnibuses and trains, because I feel that the 
love of God is to be proclaimed to men not so much in words as 
in everyday life. This is where Christian leaders so often fail 
those whom they lead. I know enough of what goes on in the 
schools and in the congregations to say that the love of God is 
being preached by the mouth but not sufficiently exemplified. 

Someone once said: ‘When God touches a human heart, it is 
always through a human medium.’ Can it be said of our leaders 
that they are human media through which God touches human 
hearts? I hesitate to say ‘Yes.’ What is wrong? Is all well with the 
training given to our leaders? That the leaders need higher 
general education is a fact I do not dispute, but their need of 
knowing what it means to live and move in God’s love is a 
greater need which must be satisfied. That is why I fail to see 
what the Church means by working out two separate courses 
of preparation for our African leaders, one for those who will be 
teachers and another for those who will be ordained ministers. 
This system creates in teachers an attitude of indifference to 
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things that are strictly spiritual, they feel that their responsibility 
is just to get on with their efficient teaching in the classroom, 
As far as the Church is concerned the only difference I can see 
between the work of the school teacher and that of the ordained 
minister is that the former brings home the love of God chiefly 
to the young, whilst the latter does so chiefly to adults. But 
both are doing spiritual work of equal importance. I therefore 
do not see why both groups of leaders should not go through the 
same course of preparation. 

A few years ago, the Presbyterian Church of the Gold Coast 
appointed a committee to find out what could be done to save the 
young people from breaking away from the Church. I remember 
discussing the subject with a number of other fellow teachers 
and pointing out that what was needed was a complete revalua- 
tion of our task as teachers, that it was, first, a spiritual task and 
that if our teaching aimed at bringing home the love of God to 
our pupils it would be enough to make young people active 
members of the Church. If the Church overlooks this fact she 
will be failing in her task. In connexion with the right prepara- 
tion of these leaders the need for great care in selecting the 
teaching staff cannot be over-emphasized. 

In figures and letters we have cause to rejoice that the 
schools are producing efficient leaders of all kinds. Take hospital 
nurses, for instance. Both male and female nurses are products 
of government and mission schools. They pass their qualifying 
examinations all right, but does that truly qualify them for their 
work as nurses? I have never been a hospital patient, but a 
number of my friends have, and their reports about the kind of 
treatment quite a number of nurses give their patients are not 
encouraging, because the nurses have not realized the highly 
spiritual nature of their work. A former pupil of mine who was 
a teacher for a few years before taking up work at the main Gold 
Coast hospital said to me: ‘I now see that I have been preaching 
the love of God without knowing what this love means in 
practice. But now that I have to handle many unpleasant things 
in the task of restoring patients to their health, I am getting to 
know what it means to love. I feel that it is here among the 
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patients that one can preach the gospel of love far more forcefully 
than in the classroom and from the pulpit.’ When the schools 
have succeeded in turning out men and women who enter on 
life looking on whatever task they may be doing as an oppor- 
tunity for witnessing to the love of God, then we shall have 
succeeded in bringing about the new Africa. 

And lastly, as regards our European leaders. That we look 
to them as our guides is a fact beyond all doubt. It is said of 
the Good Shepherd that the sheep hear His voice, He calleth 
His own sheep by name, and the sheep know His voice. It all 
implies a strong intimacy, a close fellowship. How many of our 
missionaries are intimate friends of the Africans amongst whom 
they work as leaders? Can they speak with the average member 
of the Church in his own language? How often do they pay 
ordinary friendly visits to Africans? How often do they share 
their meals with them? Maybe they have not been invited. But 
have the missionaries made it possible for the Africans to think 
of inviting them? Jesus asked Zacchzus for hospitality; Zacchzeus 
never thought it a possibility to invite Jesus. In the missionaries’ 
rounds, visiting the congregations and schools, where do they 
take lodgings? With members of the Church, with the African 
leaders or at the somewhat isolated mission house or the isolated 
district commissioners’ bungalow? 

Regarding this question of close fellowship there are prac- 
tical difficulties on both sides which should be viewed with 
sympathy. The European missionary, especially the English 
missionary, is naturally reserved. Reserve is I think typically 
English, but not many Africans are aware of this fact, with the 
result that we often interpret the missionary’s natural reserve, 
which is frequently coupled with shyness, in an entirely different 
sense and look on him with a certain amount of suspicion. 

The African, on the other hand, is labouring constantly 
under the feeling of remoteness and seldom feels free with the 
missionary. Even among ourselves illiterate Africans do not find 
it easy to approach the literate folk freely, therefore the move for 
close fellowship has got to come from the literate Africans. It is 
therefore doubly difficult for the illiterate African to approach 
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the missionary until the missionary makes the move for 
fellowship. 

These facts give us cause for thankfulness that quite a 
number of missionaries, in spite of the difficulties, have succeeded 
in establishing close fellowship between themselves and the 
Africans, and have thereby immortalized their names among 
those whom they serve. The lives of these successful mission- 
aries prove to us that the difficulties are not insurmountable, 
and the less successful should learn from them. On the other 
hand, the few Africans who understand these difficulties will be 
doing invaluable service by acting as interpreters on both sides. 

A much greater stumbling-block in the way of the mission- 
aries is the fact that the majority of the Europeans in Africa as 
traders and government officials have little or nothing to do with 
Christianity. A missionary friend with whom I talked about this 
point assured me that the missionaries were gravely concerned 
about these unchristian Europeans and were making efforts 
to bring about a change, but as yet there is no substantial change 
and it is regrettable that the lives of these unchristian Europeans 
undo much of what the missionaries have succeeded in achieving. 

One last difficulty I should like to mention is the tropical 
climate. Time and again missionaries who have entered Africa 
with great zeal and determination to serve have had to retire just 
when they are in the prime of their service because of physical 
breakdown under the climate. To such victims I should like to 
say that we feel their loss, our sympathies are with them, and 
the friendships they have established continue to grow, irrespec- 
tive of the distance that separates us now. 

The externals of life are changing rapidly, but man’s spiritual 
needs are the same throughout all ages. To make these external 
changes influence the purpose of Christians and Christianity is 
to thrust the world into disaster. We may be advancing in what 
we accept as civilization and higher learning, towards what we 
accept as a better life, but can there be true advancement without 
Christianity? The present chaos answers definitely ‘No.’ 

First things first, the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness first, Christianity first and foremost, Life should not merely 
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be influenced by Christian ideals but should in every detail 
be the actual expression of sincere Christian life. This is no 
easy task to achieve, it is not in man’s power to achieve, it is to 
be achieved by God Himself, who is working His purpose out 
as year succeeds to year. The most man can do is to offer himself 
to be used when, where and how, always remembering that 
though the world changes from hour to hour, Jesus Christ 
whose followers we are and who commands us to continue in 
His work was the same yesterday, is the same to-day and will 
be the same for ever. 


E. Amu 











CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION 


By WILLIAM PATON, D.D. 


RECENT months have seen the publication of several books, 

large and small, in which the deepest questions are raised 
concerning the crisis of western civilization, the function of the 
Church in the world and the light that each of these casts upon 
the other. The present article is an attempt not to review these 
books but to take from them certain ideas which have an essential 
connexion and to suggest certain provisional conclusions to which 
they point. It happens that the books to which reference will be 
made are by British and (in one case) French writers, and they 
are all profoundly influenced by either the fact or the imminence 
of war. Though they arise out of the western European situation 
they raise questions of the highest importance for all civilizations 
and for the whole Church throughout the world. 

It is increasingly recognized that there is a ‘crisis’ in western 
civilization, and that that ‘crisis’ must extend at least to that 
portion of the rest of the world in which the distinctive notes 
of modern urban and industrialized civilization are to be found. 
Of these notes among the chief are these: an immense increase 
in the centralized control of life on the part of government or 
state, and a corresponding increase in the impersonal quality of 
life. These two points are fundamental, and underlie other 
obvious symptoms of sickness in society to which attention is 
more frequently called. Neither is a new phenomenon; it is the 
increase that is new. Governments have always had to govern, 
and even where the value of a government was judged by the 
extent to which it refrained from interfering with private life 
there was still the fact of central control, in some measure, how- 
ever slight. But modern governments, equipped with modern 
instruments, have a power over almost the whole of the common 
life such as the world has not known before. Similarly, there 


have been in all societies elements of the impersonal in life. Our 
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daily living comes into contact with forces and influences, both 
in nature itself and in the structure of society, which are im- 
personal in the sense that our lives cannot enter into personal 
relations with them. But the industrialized society of the West 
has become collective and impersonal to an extent not previously 
known. For masses of working men and women, and also it 
may be for many of the employing class, the bulk of life is 
bounded and controlled by vast collective influences—trade 
unions, employing federations, financial corporations which 
may even be international in their scope. What is left of really 
personal life, where men live at the level of the personal and 
know themselves to be truly in society with others, becomes 
smaller and smaller. 

Such a condition of affairs offers the sharpest challenge to 
the Christian Church. The challenge is much more serious than 
a mere challenge on the conscious level to Christian activity. 
It is a deep and subtle challenge, for it can and does corrode 
from within the quality of Christian life. The denial of Chris- 
tianity by governments or by great public figures is a serious 
thing; the persecution of the Church is a serious thing; but it is 
to be doubted if either is so serious as the growth of a society 
in which personal values have to a large extent disappeared. 
For Christianity is a revelation of the meaning of personality, 
rooted in nothing less than the nature and the loving act of God 
in Christ. In the Christian revelation men are addressed by God 
as persons, they are called into a personal life in a society of 
persons, they are lighted with a fire that illuminates and warms 
the personality, they are cleansed from sin and empowered as 
persons. In so far as modern industrialized society reduces the 
personal quality of life, it offers a temptation to the Christian 
to be content with a reduced version of the Christian religion, 
and to accept as Christian fellowship what may be, and often 
is, no more than an occasional meeting together for worship, 
without relevance to the concerns of daily living, when what 
is needed, desperately needed, is an energizing and dynamic 
fellowship at grips in every part with the whole of life. 
Christianity and Civilization—there can be no more engross- 
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ing theme. Nor is it only a western theme, for as we all know, 
the industrial economy of the West has now embraced a larger 
part of the earth within its ambit, and the profound changes 
that have come over the eastern countries and their religions 
in the last half-century are a testimony to the power of that 
new and pervasive influence. We may be quite certain that 
whatever accommodation Islam, Buddhism and Hinduism may 
ultimately make with the new kind of society, they will be 
influenced by the spirit which a resurgent Christianity shows 
in dealing with it, just because it is in the ‘Christian’ lands and 
in touch with the Christian tradition that the new kind of society 
has come into being. 


I 


Professor Arnold Toynbee has published his Burge lecture, 
Christianity and Civilization.1 His main conclusion can be 
briefly stated, and it is a startling one as coming from so consider- 
able an authority. He surveys and dismisses two theories of the 
relation of Christianity to civilization. The first is that of Gibbon, 
that Christianity was the destroyer of civilization—in the case 
he was considering, the civilization of the Roman Empire. 
Gibbon sorrowfully surveyed ‘the triumph of religion and 
barbarism.’ But as Professor Toynbee points out, that civilization 
had begun to die before Christianity appeared; it died because 
‘the civic life of that civilization had already destroyed itself 
by turning itself into an idol to which men paid an exorbitant 
worship’ (p. 10). The second theory is that Christianity and the 
Church are the humble servant of civilization. On this view 
Christianity is a transitional thing which bridges the gulf between 
one civilization and another; the Graeco-Roman civilization 
declines and we find in Byzantium in the ninth century, and in 
the thirteenth century in the West, a new secular civilization 
arisen. It is assumed that ‘Christianity is a kind of chrysalis 
which has held and preserved the hidden germs of life until 
these have been able to break out again into new growth of 
secular civilization’ (p. 15). Similarly Islam might be seen as a 
1 See Bibliography, No. 403. 
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‘chrysalis’ between the ancient civilizations of Israel and Iran 
and the modern culture of the Near and Middle East; Hinduism 
as the bridge between the modern Hindu culture and the ancient 
culture of the Aryas; Buddhism as the bridge between the 
modern culture of the Far East and the history of ancient China. 
But it is easily shown that no such rule can be found to obtain 
on a universal scaie. 

Professor Toynbee urges a third view, namely, that the 
successive rises and falls of civilizations may be subsidiary to the 
growth of religion. ‘If religion is a chariot,’ he says, ‘it looks as 
if the wheels on which it mounts towards Heaven may be the 
periodic downfalls of civilizations on Earth.’ He continues: 


If, so far from its being the historical function of higher religions to minister, 
as chrysalises, to the cyclic process of the reproduction of civilizations, it is 
the historical function of civilizations to serve, by their downfalls, as stepping- 
stones to a progressive process of the revelation of always deeper insight . . . 
then the societies of the species called civilizations will have fulfilled their 
function when once they have brought a mature higher religion to birth; and, 
on this showing, our own western post-Christian secular civilization might at 
best be a superfluous repetition of the pre-Christian Graeco-Roman one, and at 
worst a pernicious backsliding from the path of spiritual progress (p. 23). 


On any such view the current conception of modern history 
must be changed. The rise of modern secular civilization in the 
West is commonly accepted as the latest great new event in the 
world. But if it is one of the vain repetitions of the Gentiles, 
then, says Professor Toynbee, 


the greatest new event in the history of mankind will be seen to be a very different 
one. . . . It will still be the Crucifixion and its spiritual consequences. . . . On 
the time-scale which astronomers and geologists have opened up to us... 
the beginning of the Christian era is only yesterday. . . . (p. 25). 


He suggests that 


if our western civilization perishes, Christianity may be expected not only to 
endure but to grow in wisdom and stature as the result of a fresh experience 
of secular catastrophe (p. 27). 


The very extent of the western type of civilization may serve 
a divine purpose. As the Roman Empire enabled Christianity 
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to spread all round the Mediterranean basin, the unification of 
the present world enables 
St Paul, who once travelled from the Orontes to the Tiber under the aegis of 
the Pax Romana, to travel on from the Tiber to the Mississippi, and from the 
Mississippi to the Yangtse, while Clement and Origen’s work of infusing Greek 
philosophy into Christianity at Alexandria might be emulated in some city of 
the Far East by the infusion of Chinese philosophy into Christianity (pp. 28-9). 
Such is the conception of the relation of Christianity and the 
Church to the secular order to which this writer has come. 


II 


But we must not derive from this majestic conception of the 
place of the Church in the cosmic order the impression that all 
is to be easy and comforting. The key to progress is suffering, 
as /Eschylus saw, and we need look no further than the pages 
of the Old Testament to be reminded of what it costs to be the 
‘chosen people,’ and of the meaning of a holy remnant. On any 
showing, the Church that is going to utter the word of God 
faithfully during a time when one period of man’s history is 
coming to an end and another is beginning, and when the powers 
and claims of the omnicompetent State have come to rival the 
divine—such a Church is going to have a bad time. It has been 
interesting to note the growing number of those who have come 
to regard the relation of the younger Churches, as in China, to 
their environment as more typical of the modern world than the 
relation that still subsists in countries nominally Christian. To 
the lessons which the younger Churches have to teach at this 
time I shall return, but let us now consider the views of some of 
those who have come to the conclusion that the reign of totali- 
tarianism cannot be prevented, whether it is of the fascist or 
national-socialist kind or of the communist kind, and who are 
asking us to look at the work and function of the Church in such 
a condition of the world. 

Two such writers are the Rev. A. R. Vidler, in his remarkable 
little book, God’s Fudgment on Europe, and Mr Middleton 


Murry in his Europe in Travail.2 Each of these books contains 
? See Bibliography, No. 402. * S.P.C.K. 1s, 
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much food for thought, and Mr Vidler’s in particular should be 
made what in America is called ‘required reading’ for all ecclesi- 
astical optimists of whatever denomination. 

Mr Vidler writes in the conviction that the war represents 
God’s judgment on Europe and also God’s judgment on the 
Church, though the two judgments are not the same. Of the 
character of modern society he has many true as well as pungent 
things to say. He makes effectively the point with which this paper 
began, that one of the notes of that society is its impersonal 
quality, through the subordination of all individual life to the 
collectivities of various kinds. Is thé individual, he asks, ‘more 
than the plaything of collective forces, which he is powerless 
either to understand, to control or even to resist?’ The churches 
have been ‘reduced in practice to dealing with personal religion 
and personal ethics, whatever they may claim to do in theory’ 
(p. 60). He believes that the churches have a choice to make, 
between reasserting their own faith in regard to political and 
cultural activity in such a way as to subordinate the collective 
State to the values for which they stand, and serving as a prophetic 
minority ‘until the present tyranny be overpast, and beyond an- 
other dark age there dawns the possibility of a new integration 
of society on a Christian basis’ (p. 61). He is willing to believe 
that there may be a chance yet that in England, the country with 
which he is primarily concerned, there may be built up a 
‘totalitarian democracy,’ using the powers of the modern State 
in the modern world but yet based upon and respecting the 
nature of man as he is revealed in Christ. But he does not believe 
that such a chance exists, though he will work with those who do, 
knowing that when they fail, as he thinks they will, they will then 
come to agree with him upon the necessary adoption by the 
Church of a minority strategy. The grounds of his disbelief are that 
he holds the machine to have conquered man in this age, and that 
there is no possibility of the machine-civilization being, as such, 
Christianized—it must be left to work itself out to its destined 
decay; and, further, that he sees before Europe such a vista of 
collectivist wars that he holds the pessimist view as strongly in 
regard to international relationships as in domestic affairs. 
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Mr Middleton Murry holds views that are very similar. His 
acid test of western industrial civilization is the curse of un- 
employment, and the revelation that the war has brought about 
the fact that it is actually easier to reintegrate the unemployed 
into the status of needed members of society, for whom there is 
work to do, in time of war than in time of peace. ‘In us,’ say 
the unemployed, ‘you behold the hidden truth of your society; 
for we are those for whom your war is peace, and your peace is 
war’ (p. 26). That there can be any way forward for our western 
society except in a totalitarian direction he does not believe, 
Ideally there could, if a new rural distributism could be brought 
into play; but practically there cannot. The radical change 
in the social ethos of England (again it is of England that he 
writes) could not be accomplished in the little time left before 
‘the pressures making for complete collectivism reach an 
extremity’ (p. 52). The certainty of some kind of collectivist 
society must be accepted, and attention must be concentrated 
on the problem of the Christian witness and life within that 
society. 


The only hope I see of a new birth of the sense of responsibility and of sin 
is in the small community, wherein the feeling of communal responsibility and 
the feeling of the failure to act up to it may be real experiences. . . . Itis . .. 
an idle fantasy to imagine that a society of fifty millions will ever be animated 
by loyalty and love to one another. The dream may perhaps be a noble one; 
but the practical consequence of believing in it is that the relations of loyalty 
and love to our fellows are emptied of real life. . . . In such a society, Christianity 
becomes inevitably unreal, because its faith is without works (pp. 58-9). 


Both these writers, then, tell us that while the victory of 
Christianity and of the Church is secure, it is to be achieved 
after a period in the catacombs (at least they think that to be 
the probable event) and they bid us eschew all easy hopes of 
the Christianizing of modern industrial society, to accept the 
inevitability of collectivism of some kind, and to focus our 
efforts upon a ‘minority strategy,’ building up the small group 
of Christian persons in fellowship, a witness to the age to come 
and a leaven and ferment within the present all-powerful but 
inwardly doomed order. 
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Ill 


M. Jacques Maritain is well known as one of the greatest 
living philosophers. He is a Roman Catholic of a singularly 
open-minded and sensitive spirit. His work translated into 
English under the title of True Humanism’ is a massive piece of 
argument to which it would be impertinent to refer so briefly if 
the reference purported to be a review. But in the latter part of 
M. Maritain’s book he has some reflexions upon the place of the 
Christian witness in modern industrial society which are of the 
highest value. His book was written before the present war, so 
that the spirit of brooding pessimism in which much of it is 
written is the immediate fruit of his own studies of Europe at 
peace, and is not heightened by the emotions of war-time. 
M. Maritain’s main purpose is to show the meaning of a true 
humanism, an integral humanism, not based on man-idolatry 
but upon faith in God, dynamically related to human activity and 
shaping it from within, giving to the departments of life their 
proper place, and not confounding the functions of the Church 
with the broader functions and life of the community. To this 
main argument of his we can here make no further reference. 
But the impressive thing about this book is that a Roman 
Catholic philosopher, convinced that profound social changes 
must come, should plainly say that he finds the communist type 
of revolution preferable to the fascist; not that the communist 
is not radically false in its basic ideas, but because it does allow 
for the assertion of the rights of the proletariat which, to him, 
is historically certain to come and is in itself right and just. 

It would be unfair to compare his book with the two just 
named which are purposely slight and popular while his is a 
thorough and indeed elaborate treatment. But in much he agrees 
with them, and not least in his sense that the Church may have 
to face a time in the catacombs, when the break comes in the 
present order. He has two kinds of hope and advice to propound. 
The first is that in the political realm there should be formed 
groups, temporal fellowships, secular in the sense of not being 

1 Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d. 
32 
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religious orders, but founded upon ‘the principle of respect for 
personality and the spiritual force of evangelical love’ (p. 266). 
These groups should work at the long-distance task of trans- 
forming the basis of society into something compatible with 
Christian principles. The second is for the Church itself and for 
the individual Christian. Supposing everything else should fail, 
and even such informal fellowships, working within the political 
order, should be destroyed, the Christian must go on, ‘working 
here and now for the future, however far off it may be, preparing 


the ways of a new Christendom and a new Christian order’ 
(p. 286). 


IV 


Now it is not necessary to believe that the pessimism of these 
writers is justified to learn something from them. (Mr Vidler 
remarks that people tell him he is pessimistic or cynical, but that 
mostly it means that they do not like what he says; he would 
gladly take another view if he could, as he does not like what he 
has to say, either.) A much more optimistic view (optimistic 
in the sense that greater hope is shown in the practicability of 
a Christian revolution within society, but not in the sense of 
glossing over the gravity of the present issue) is taken in Dr 
Oldham’s The Resurrection of Christendom, which is virtually a 
programme for Christians, and in a notable contribution to the 
Christian News-Letter for August 7th by the Archbishop of 
York. All will agree that the task is to try, by prayer, thought 
and bold action and experiment, to bring into being a social 
and political order which, though not being Christian (for no 
political and social order can be fully Christian), may yet be 
founded upon, and in its structure and working respect, the 
essential principles of Christianity. Some hold that this is likely 
to fail—they may be right or they may be wrong. Let us get on 
with it. But there is something that comes out of this discussion 
which is equally important if you believe you are going to 
succeed or if you have nothing in your hope and expectation 

2 S.P.C.K. 1s. 
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but the catacombs. It is the importance of the smaller group in 
which Christian fellowship can be realized. 

Part of the trouble lies in the fact that mass developments 
in an industrialized society have removed from the Church the 
realities of fellowship. The Church for too many of its members 
is a fellowship only in worship, and that must always mean a 
devitalized fellowship, for worship is the heart of life, and worship 
divorced from the felt immediacies of daily living loses its savour. 
The trade union, the professional society, even the rotary 
meeting may have for Christians who belong to them some- 
thing more of fellowship, of a kind that is a part of the texture 
of daily life, than the Church, At all costs this must be trans- 
formed, The reasons are well known and we need not recapitulate 
them here; the task now is not to analyse but to act. 

Such efforts as that with which the names of Dr George 
MacLeod and the Iona Community in Scotland are connected 
point, it may be, to one way of recovery and life. Here are 
artisans and theologically trained younger men living a life in 
community; the ministers later going to the new housing areas 
of a partly pagan Scotland to find new ways of creating the 
reality of Christian fellowship where every kind of fellowship 
is all too rare, The centre of it all is the life of devotion of 
which the old Iona Abbey is the heart. 

But I ask whether it is not here that the younger Churches 
have something to teach, just because they have not yet moved 
so far along the road and still retain something of that essential 
quality of the Christian fellowship which marks the first believers. 
The Church in an Indian mass-movement area is not a fellowship 
only of worship, though it is essentially that. It means also 
fellowship in education, in medical aid and healing, in achieving 
social and economic freedom—in all life; so that to be a Christian 
is to be a member of a group or society in which the whole of 
experience comes under the judgment and the dynamic inspira- 
tion of religion. Now it is plain that in none of the industrialized 
societies is that going to be achieved by putting the clock back 
and placing once more under the Church what has been taken 
by the State. We must progress, and not hinder progress by 
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medievalist fancies. Yet the question demands to be answered: 
What, in terms of our western societies, is the equivalent of that 
kind of mutual commitment to one another of which the Indian 
or Chinese or African co-operative credit society is an expression? 
On the day when it becomes apparent to the eager youth of the 
West that to be a Christian means to be brought within the ambit 
of a society which seeks to live in fellowship together and to 
bring to bear, by whatever means are available, the spirit and 
recreating power of that fellowship upon the wider community 
—on that day there will come about a transformation of the 
Church. This is not to depreciate the importance of thought 
about the nature of the Christian State, or about the harnessing 
of the vaster forces that sway humanity to the cause of truly 
human fellowship. But it is to insist that upon the realized 
Christian fellowship everything depends, for it is argument in 
action, it can be understood by the humblest, it is the divine 
method whereby the reality of personal life and personal freedom 
is made real to the individual. 

If it be true, and all our guides say that it is true, that a main 
disease of our time is that through the operation of the collectivi- 
ties and the great impersonal forces man has become atomized, 
and the small natural groupings destroyed, in God’s name let 
us seek to restore these smaller groupings. Let us recognize that 
in the Christian fellowship, recovered in health and fulness, in 
simple pulsating vitality as it touches the basic daily need of 
man, there is to be found both the key to rebuilding the vaster 
human community and the chief safeguard of human freedom. 
The isolated individual cannot maintain himself against the 
collective forces; a group can, even if outwardly overwhelmed. 

Whether on the more optimistic or on the more pessimistic 
view, this duty is plain. To recover the real meaning of Christian 
community, so that it is real with divine reality within the 
common texture of human life—this is the task. In it all the 
Church can join, learning in common from all its parts. It is by 
faithfulness in this that the Church earns its right to be the 
meaning of history and the repository of the purposes of God. 

WILLIAM Paton, 
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JEWS IN THEIR NEW ENVIRONMENT: 


INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL TRENDS 
By HANS KOSMALA 


THE above title might lead us to suppose that we can already 

perceive new intellectual and spiritual trends in Judaism, 
with the expulsion of the Jews from Central Europe and their 
settlement in new countries. But it would be much too early to 
discern in the present social and national regrouping and re- 
shuffling of the European Jewry any definite changes in the 
intellectual and spiritual sphere. Everywhere the material 
changes have been of a most decisive nature, but some time 
may pass before we notice any definite effects on the spiritual 
side. So far as we can see, the existing line of development has 
not yet been broken or taken a new direction. 

Many of the Jewish intellectuals and scholars have been 
able to continue in their own occupations in other countries, 
as for instance in Turkey and the Americas and to a certain 
extent also in Palestine. The greatest handicap to an easy 
assimilation to the new conditions seems to be the difference 
of language. In most instances it is difficult for the older people 
to learn the new language and to master it in such a way as to 
be able to express their thoughts in it. 

An Institute for Jewish Learning has recently been formed 
in London. On the syllabus of the summer term we notice the 
names of a number of well-known scholars from Germany 2nd 
the surrounding countries, such as Professor Eugen Mittwoch, 
the famous linguist ; Dr Jacob, the noted commentator on the 
Hebrew Bible; Dr Mueller, who is widely known for his research 
work in the Jewish Kabbalah. 

The lectures provide for the study of the following subjects: 
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the religious sources of Judaism, the philosophy of Judaism, 
Jewish art and literature and modern Jewish problems. On the 
whole it is a very comprehensive programme. Most of the 
lectures are in German and so far everything has been handled 
in the manner and spirit to which these scholars have been 
accustomed. They had not, it seems, in general succeeded in 
adapting themselves sufficiently to the new conditions, and the 
founding of the London Institute for Jewish Learning appears to 
have arisen from the desire to continue their own tradition of 
learning as far as possible. 

On the other hand, Zionism has proved a magnetic force. 
Its catholic appeal has brought to Palestine and the Hebrew 
University during recent years a number of spiritual leaders of 
various tendencies. One of them is Martin Buber, who exercised 
a remarkable sway over the Jewish community in Germany as 
the leader of a revival based on an inner religion. 

The deepest change in the intellectual and spiritual life of 
Judaism was brought about by the political emancipation of the 
last century when the Jews began to come into contact with the 
outside world—a world which is Christian. There was never any 
doubt that Judaism, somehow and at some time, would inevitably 
come under the influence of Christian thought. 

To-day we still live in that time of close contact and we 
cannot yet foresee what the results will be. Since orthodox 
Judaism has to some extent developed into reformed and liberal 
Judaism, we observe a considerable change in the Jewish 
attitude towards the Man Jesus. The Christian belief in Jesus 
as the living Christ and the world’s Messiah is as a matter of fact 
rejected. From the orthodox point of view, as expressed in the 
rabbinic and medieval writings, Jesus was always regarded as 
‘the Condemned,’ ‘the Hanged.’ Liberal Judaism no longer 
follows this traditional view. In the teaching of Jesus it began to 
recognize the ethics of the old prophets. The liberal Jews of 
German origin were the more captivated by Jesus when the 
adherents of anti-Semitism began to deny His Jewish descent, 
or, admitting it, to reject Him totally as belonging to an ‘inferior 
race.’ 
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To-day it is generally observed that liberal, and to a certain 
extent even orthodox, Jews claim Jesus as one of their own. 
Thus we read in the resolution of a liberal Jewish society: 


It is a two-fold fact that the enlightened leaders of Judaism throughout the 
centuries have followed in the footsteps of the Hebrew prophets and that the 
fundamental religious and moral teachings of Jesus are in complete harmony 
with the utterances of the prophets and the traditions of Judaism. 


It is only too easy to add to this statement hundreds of similar 
ones from all Jewish quarters. Two representatives of Judaism 
in particular have made a deep breach in the traditional beliefs. 
The one is Joseph Klausner who, by his book on Jesus of Naza- 
reth, has been and still is widely influencing Jewish youth. 
Klausner has shown that all medieval legends about Jesus were 
unreliable and that a scientific life of Jesus can never disregard 
the Gospels of the New Testament, which must serve as its 
basis, He gives in his book a reverent account of the moral great- 
ness of Jesus without, however, being touched by the Christian 
message, and sometimes the book reads like that of a modernist 
Christian theologian. To-day the Hebrew New Testament is 
read and critically expounded in the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 

The other Jewish leader in the English-speaking countries 
was the late Claude Montefiore. He was one of those who even 
seemed to be prepared to take the teaching of Jesus into the 
Jewish tradition. He argued that a Jew should read the New 
Testament, for the following reasons: There are things of value 
in the New Testament which are not to be found in the rabbinical 
literature. Whereas in the rabbinical literature the great things 
are scattered around, in the New Testament they are found knit 
together in a small compass, emphasized, concentrated and con- 
densed, The great things in the rabbinical literature are often the 
casual utterances of a hundred different authors, whereas in the 
New Testament they form an essential part of the teaching of one 
or two great minds. The rabbinical literature is unwieldy, huge 
and suited for the specialist only, whereas the New Testament 
is small and short, instinct with genius, first-class literature and, 
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as regards the Gospels, quite suited for modern readers. The 
religious value of the teaching of the synoptic Gospels for the 
modern Jew is not to be measured by the presence or absence of 
parallels to the various sayings of Jesus in the later rabbinical 
literature. When Talmud and Gospels are compared, the 
originality is almost always on the side of the Gospels. But this is 
not my present point. A great book is more than its own sentences 
taken singly or disjointedly. A great personality is more than the 
record of his teaching and the teaching is more than sections of 
it taken one by one. It must be viewed as a whole. But let it be 
understood: all the modern Jewish approaches to Jesus go no 
further than an admiration of His high morality and a recogni- 
tion of His lofty ethics; they all definitely reject the Christian 
Church and her belief in the Resurrection of the Son of God, 
It is only of late that the New Covenant within the full meaning 
of the New Testament is admitted by certain Jewish writers as 
an inscrutable fact outside Judaism. The mystery of Christianity 
is placed side by side with that of Judaism and both are acknow- 
ledged as being divine. Judaism’s final word to Christianity can 
here only be, as Martin Buber expresses it: “The Christian need 
not embrace Judaism, nor the Jew Christianity, in order to 
attain union with God.’ We see even here that, although the 
Christian verities are acknowledged to have divine sanction for 
the uplifting of the Gentiles, yet they are regarded as wal 
unacceptable for the believers of Israel. 

These are the general lines accepted by some prominent 
leaders of Judaism. It is particularly in Palestine, the land not 
only of the Old Testament but also of the New Testament, that 
these new ideas may stimulate further thought and meditation. 
It is only recently that I was given the voluminous manuscript 
of a Palestinian Jew of German origin who wanted to have it 
published. It is entitled Rabbi Jesus, and in the foreword he says: 


I am a Jew, and I am cultivating Jewish land, the soil upon which Rabbi 
Jesus, the son of Galilee, walked. . . . He lives beside me as my brother. 
Jesus of Nazareth is a Jew among Jews. He lived to fill the Jewish law with a new 
spirit. He lived and He is still alive to-day. It is He whom every generation must 
see and comprehend anew. This is what is meant when we say: Eternal life . . - 
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There is much hope that in the future many a Jew will pass 
through the breach which is becoming wider and wider, and 
receive Jesus as his saviour. 

But we must not run the risk of overestimating these more 
liberal trends in modern Judaism. There are other trends which 
clearly show a new deepening and strengthening of the Jewish 
religious position. The attitude of the German Protestant 
Church towards the Jews in general and Christians of Jewish 
extraction in particular, which is only too well known, has had 
a decisive effect on many Jews. ‘Return to Judaism’ has become 
a widespread slogan. Quite a number of books on Jewish recon- 
version have been published in recent years: How I was converted 
—published in Paris; My return to fudaism—published in New 
York; How I discovered my Hebrew soul—published in Italy, these 
are books of which I know, but there are certainly more. Some 
of them appeared before Nazism and anti-Semitism came into 
power. But the anti-Semitic attitude of the Church under the 
Nazi régime has obviously confirmed their decision. 

The strongest and most surprising help to these Jewish 
endeavours has come from a Christian quarter. 

It was as early as 1926 that a book was published in Paris 
under the title The Unknown Sanctuary. In that book Aimé 
Palliére has related the story of his conversion from Christianity, 
not to Judaism but to something very near it, which is called 
Noachism. By Noachism is meant that religion of the Gentiles 
which alone is acknowledged by Jewish law and Jewish tradition, 
namely, the religion of Noah which comprises only the seven 
commandments given to Noah by God. (It is not possible here 
to outline fully that Christian-Jewish movement which has its 
roots in the writings of Elie Benamozegh, a nineteenth century 
rabbi of Leghorn.) Palliére’s book has been translated into many 
languages. He has many followers, particularly in France and in 
Switzerland. They have the support now of all trends of Judaism 
and all are actively engaged in propagating the new religion. 
And when there are Christians who abandon their Christian 
faith and change it for something Jewish, is this not another 

sign of the strengthening of the Jewish religious position? 
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Dr Schoeps, one of the younger leaders of Judaism, recently 
wrote to me: 

Christianity is left behind by the universality of Judaism. Israel will be the 
world religion of the future, while the Church will decline. It is on the noachistic 
ground that we all can meet. 

The objection may here be raised that I am mainly dealing 
with the literary expression of modern Jewish religious thought, 
including books written by Gentiles in favour of Judaism. But 
we must not forget that all these books and pamphlets are read 
by thousands and tens of thousands of Jews. The Jews are an 
eminently intellectual people and that means an eminently 
literary people. They are spread all over the world and the 
written word is the most important means of maintaining spiritual 
communication and communion, while for the spoken word the 
sphere of influence is naturally limited. The Jew writes and reads, 
I do not believe our Christian missions have been fully aware of 
this fact, for at any rate in the past years and even decades, 
nothing or very little has been undertaken in the way of a serious 
missionary effort which would take full advantage of the present 
situation in Judaism. The literary effort of Christian missions to 
the Jews in our times is almost nil, if we disregard a number of 
booklets and pamphlets dealing with the peril of anti-Semitism 
and the refugee problem—necessary and important though they 
are. The actual religious situation in Judaism has only very rarely 
been touched in the missionary publications of recent years. Our 
magazines and tracts mainly restrict themselves to certain quota- 
tions from Jewish books and writings relating to religious ques- 
tions and one cannot say that they go very deeply into the matter. 

The modern Jewish approach to Jesus and His teachings is 
almost exclusively a domestic affair of the Jews. It is by no 
means the result of the missionary efforts of the Church, even if 
we understand these efforts in a wide sense, including those 
outside the missionary work carried on through societies. The 
average missionary knows only little of what is going on in 
present-day Judaism, and if he does know something he usually 
feels unable to respond to the more difficult religious questions 
presented to him by Jews. The lack of the necessary intellectual 
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and spiritual training confines him to the shallow waters of 
Judaism. But it would be unjust to lay the whole blame on the 
missionary. He often finds himself abandoned by those to whose 
care Christian theology is confided. I may, for instance, refer to 
Martin Buber’s doctrine on the connexion of ‘I and you’ which 
has been adopted by some well-known Protestant theologians, 
but none of them thought it necessary to refute the conclusions 
deduced by Buber from his premises. 

Further, it is a fact that numerous Christian writers thought- 
lessly take current Jewish interpretations for granted, particu- 
larly that of Isaiah Li, according to which the Jewish people 
itself is the Servant of the Lord. This Jewishconception—namely, 
that it is Israel which suffers for the sins of the world—is com- 
paratively young. Originally Jewish commentators explained the 
Servant of the Lord as referring to the coming Messiah. But this 
is unknown to our Christian liberal writers just as it is unknown 
to them that Christian theology, after having followed many 
wrong paths, has finally returned to the belief of the ancient 
Church that Isaiah Lim does point to the Messiah. 

And there are many more examples showing that Christian 
authors writing on Jewish subjects do not always help the 
missionary in his difficult work. In his need the missionary has 
often recourse to strictly fundamentalist conceptions of the 
Bible and this again narrows his spiritual basis so much that he 
is severely handicapped in his work among the Jews. 

To-day we have hardly any missionary writers whom we 
could place side by side with such fathers of our missions as 
McCaul or Franz Delitzsch. Apart from David Baron I could 
name only Canon Lukyn Williams who by his writings has 
rendered an invaluable service to Jewish missions. But most of 
the other Christian authors who write on Jewish subjects dis- 
tinguish themselves by a rather indifferent attitude towards the 
Christian Church and Christian doctrines, and they either show a 
dislike of Jewish missions or are expressly hostile to a Christian 
approach to the Jews. When Travers Herford’s book on the 
Pharisees was translated into German, it was recommended to 
the Jewish public as the work of ‘a pious Christian,’ which was 
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somewhat misleading. I was asked by Dutch missionary friends 
to review that book, as it revealed an almost hostile attitude 
towards the New Testament Gospels. Travers Herford then 
wrote to me, in acknowledgment of the review: ‘Anyone who 
seriously engages in a Christian mission to the Jews shows 
thereby that he does not understand Judaism, Pharisaic or any 
other. And so long as he persists in that enterprise, he never will.’ 
This was nine years ago. The attitude of some other Christian 
authors, British and continental, is much the same, although 
they may express their opinion less distinctly. 

The average Jew as a matter of course is hardly a friend of 
the Christian mission to the Jew, although that so-called Christian 
attitude which I have just mentioned appears more Jewish than 


the Jews themselves. I may quote here a statement of a well- 
known German rabbi, who says: 


The ideological value of the aim of the Christian mission to the Jews is 
usually underestimated on the Jewish side. We have to consider that the originator 
of the New Covenant sent his disciples first of all to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, and further that Paul the apostle tried with his utmost endeavours to 
include the Jews in his message of Christ. In these circumstances we may well 
understand the zeal of the Church to achieve to-day what once in her early days 
she failed to accomplish, at least we must not doubt the logic of her beliefs and 
the purity of her motives. In fact, the whole missionary problem, as it is handed 
down by Paul to the Christian of to-day, may well be regarded by Christians as a 
mysterious question of God to mankind and taken up in an objectively calm and 
tactful manner without a compromise of the Church with anti-Semitism on the 


one hand, and without the painful attempt to intrude on present-day Jewry on 
the other. 


From this Jewish statement, which is undoubtedly more 
valuable and more important than Travers Herford’s judgment, 
we learn two things: We perceive on the Jewish side a certain 
effort of appreciation of the Christian approach to the Jews, 
provided that it is what it claims to be: an approach on religious 
grounds, despite the fact that the Christian aim itself is rejected. 
We also learn that the Jew does not always like to see the priest 
arm-in-arm with the rabbi walking along the liberal road of 
secularized and evaporated religious beliefs; on the contrary, he 
appreciates a well-based religious standpoint. From my own 
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observation I can only confirm these two points. From both 
liberal and orthodox Jews I have never concealed the fact that 
I am in the service of Christian missions, and yet I have never 
felt this a hindrance to maintaining friendly discussions and 
correspondence with jewish religious leaders. One of them even 
said that the reason why religious discussions between Jews and 
Christians usually fail in the end is that they are not held on the 
basis of true faith but are called forth by alien motives. I have 
only once been asked not to make known that I was a missionary, 
upon an occasion in Vienna, when I was invited to speak in the 
Austrian Union of Jewish Front Soldiers. The subject I had 
chosen was: ‘The religious development of Judaism from 
orthodox to modern Judaism,’ in order to say something about 
the conception of Jesus in the modern Jewish mind. The chair- 
man and the members of the committee knew who I was, but 
I was asked not to disclose my identity to the audience lest there 
should be difficulties with the synagogue. The hall was packed 
with Jews of all types, intellectual and ordinary people. After- 
wards the chairman told me that he had never seen his people 
listen so attentively. And it was because I had spoken to them as 
a Christian about their Judaism. 

In religious matters the Jew appreciates a clear standpoint 
and prefers it to religious evasiveness. The present religious 
situation of Judaism presents a serious challenge to the Christian 
Church. Judaism after a time of hardship and trial will certainly 
arise in new strength. The time of material hardship is seldom a 
time of spiritual decline, for such hardship often purifies, refines 
and strengthens. We shall perhaps not see the result very soon, 
but there are signs that point in that direction. We, for our part, 
should concentrate upon the new tasks, adapt our means to the 
new requirements and should not acquiesce in the old ways. 

Hans KosMALA 

The above article is based on an address recently delivered at a united conference 


on the Christian approach to the Jews. The author regards it as purely introductory. 
We hope that he may provide us later with a fuller study of Noachism.—Ebt!rTors. 











THE CONTRIBUTION OF CAMPBELL 
N. MOODY TO MISSIONARY THINKING 


By T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES 


FEW men have done more than Campbell Moody, who died 

on February 28th, 1940, to illuminate for missionaries 
the result of their work in the presentation of the Gospel and 
its reception by the non-Christian mind. 

In his first term of service he was impressed by ‘the contrast 
between the greatness of the revelation and the meagreness of 
its reception, between the almost incredible wealth of apostolic 
thought and the poverty of the convert’s faith.’1 On the one 
hand he saw a Church whose members had been thrilled by 
the revelation of one God and of a universe created and con- 
trolled by Him, in which moreover an amazing and complete 
moral change had been wrought; on the other, he was pro- 
foundly disappointed by what seemed to be its poverty of 
religious experience, its inapprehension of all that is meant by 
the forgiveness of sins and justification by faith and its in- 
difference to the life of the Lord. He set himself to probe the 
problem thus set before his mind, His perception of the 
problem was accentuated by his pre-missionary experience. 
His technique in probing it was developed by his integrity of 
intellect. He displayed a dispassionate insistence on laying bare 
the truth behind the religious phrases in which converts de- 
scribed their experience. With a deep evangelical experience 
which constrained him to unremitting toil as an evangelist 
and as a pastor of souls he combined a refreshing and unusual 
realism in estimating results. 

Campbell Moody was born in 1865. After graduating at 
Glasgow University and reading theology for four years in the 
Free Church College (now Trinity College) in that city he 


1 The Mind of the Early Converts, p. ix. 
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passed out, fired with evangelistic zeal and influenced especially 
by Professor Henry Drummond, to do home mission work. So 
convinced was he of this vocation that after four years of service 
he was ordained in 1892 as minister of the Gospel ‘with a special 
view to home mission work,’ the first minister of his Church to 
receive this particular charge. Three years later, however, he 
attended the Keswick Convention. ‘He told me,’ writes his 
friend, the Rev. Dr Mackintosh Mackay, ‘that the challenge of 
the heathen world was so great that he could no longer stay at 
home, and so he left his happy field in the slums of Glasgow 
and went to be a missionary to the Island of Formosa, under 
the auspices of the English Presbyterian Mission.’ 

This was no easy choice. His home mission work had 
absorbed him. Just as afterwards on the mission field he sought 
by a simplicity of living which seemed to his colleagues to be 
ascetic (though he rebutted the charge) to bridge the gulf 
between himself and those to whom he went, so in Glasgow he 
had lived among the poor, ‘taking lodgings,’ writes his friend, 
‘up a close” in the Gallowgate, so that like the prophet Ezekiel 
he might “sit where they sat” and learn from daily contact 
their trials and temptations.’ He had. been happy and successful. 
In after years, when appealing for recruits, he indicated other 
difficulties in the choice, frankly pointing out what he felt to be 
the physical and cultural handicaps of a missionary’s life. 

With divine constraint laid upon him he turned from what 
with all its hardships was the warm atmosphere of home 
evangelism, warm alike in the evangelistic zeal of the preacher 
and in the response made by his hearers, to the foreign field. 
Like William Burns before him, he went out from the midst 
of revival scenes to experience the long labour of presenting 
the Gospel to those whose response was negative, or, if favour- 
able, slow and accompanied by an experience quite different 
from that with which he was familiar. Many a missionary has 
experienced the disappointment which Campbell Moody sub- 
sequently did not hesitate to own, but few had the combination 
of sustained faith and intellectual power to set it down so 
honestly, and then to examine and probe its meaning: 
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It daily crushes a man’s spirit to know that the things most dear to him are 
nothing at all to them (he wrote). To the sentimental lover of missions it may 
seem a joy to declare for the first time the Good News, while the wondering 
heathen drinks it in. But the heathen is not wondering; he is not drinking it in. 
In childhood we sang the hymn: 


Go sound the trump on every shore, 
And bid the heathen weep no more. 


The heathen is not weeping. In his dull way he is happy enough, and not much 
aware of any need except that of food and clothes. He quite enjoys listening to 
preaching, and sometimes tells us that it is better than watching the performance 
of a play; he likes to hear the idols ridiculed, and sometimes assents with 
heartiness to the doctrine of one God; but the story of Jesus is a fairy-tale of 
which he often grows tired before it is all told, or, if persuaded to hear to the 
end, he laughs at the account of the crucifixion, and soon forgets all. . . . Ah! 
when the perspiration flows, and flesh and heart fail in the sultry heat, how 
refreshing it would be if there were but one who thanked God that Jesus died. 


Mrs Moody writes: 


When he first went out he had the idea that he might carry on pretty much 
as he had done in home mission work, by preaching and intensive visitation; 
but he soon discovered that such a vast field called for other methods. His plan 
was to preach in a group of villages, then when there were some converts or 
enough sufficiently interested, to plan a church within their reach. He never 
evangelized indiscriminately in places where it was impossible for the people 
to get further teaching.? 


This emphasis on teaching led him to develop a definite 
technique. He was perplexed that those who became Christians, 
who were manifestly sincere and in whom a great change had 
been wrought, were apparently insensitive to many of the 
truths of the Gospel. He set to work to find out what precisely 
their experience was. He writes: 


Wishing to instruct in a short time the Christian people of a certain district, 
a Chinese minister and I hit upon the plan of inviting the whole congregation 
to spend five hours, all in one day, in conversing upon the great themes of the 
Gospel. Men and women expressed their minds with the utmost freedom; for 
they were not cautiously correct, or reticent, as they are apt to be when they 
appear as candidates for baptism. We repeated this method in nearly a score of 
congregations, with similar results. Singapore Chinese, with whom I spent a 
few months, were no exception.® 


1 The Heathen Heart, pp. 211-12. * Letter to writer. 
* The Mind of the Early Converts, p. ix. 
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This method finds classical expression in his chapter ‘Crossing 
the Threshold of the Heathen Heart’ in The Heathen Heart. We 
can take his probing of what was understood by the word ‘salva- 
tion’ as an example. What proof can be given of it? was asked. 


‘I have more peace,’ is a very common reply; but it not seldom turns out 
that the meaning is, ‘I have less sickness in the home, less disease among the 
cattle.’ Another says, ‘My heart is more at peace,’ meaning that he has got rid 
of the old fear of demons, and perhaps he has now some hopes of heaven. Yet 
it would be unfair to the Chinese Christian to refuse to credit him with other 
thoughts, especially the thought of a heart at peace because it has learnt to 
cast its cares on God. There are few, indeed, who know the peace that arises 
from a sense of sins forgiven, and only a few who could tell of the peace that 
passeth understanding; but we must beware of the hasty conclusion that such 
people are not Christians at all. 


So the probing goes on, with the object of eliciting and 
encouraging the deeper aspects of religious experience. More 
follows about salvation, analysis of what the fear and the love 
of God mean, the means of salvation, the work of Christ, the 
work of the Holy Spirit, the Sacraments, sin. 

The fruit of all this loving pastoral care, with its spiritual 
and intellectual integrity and its unblinkered realism, was given 
to the world in a book acclaimed as one of the most refreshing 
and illuminating books on missions which had been published, 
The Heathen Heart (1907). In the chapter already quoted, 
Campbell Moody announced his discovery of the similarity of 
the experience of his Chinese converts with that of the Early 
Church. He says: 


The truth is, that if one wishes to understand the religious life of the Chinese 
in Formosa, or, as it seems, in China, one must think not of Protestant Europe 
in the twentieth century, but of the Roman Empire in the ante-Nicene era, as 
its Christian life is unconsciously presented by the Fathers, or in the well- 
known Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.* 

‘As one of the wisest and most impartial missionaries has often said, ‘our 
Chinese [Protestant] Christians are nearly all Roman Catholics, that is to say, 
they have tendencies which, if left to develop, would produce something not 
unlike Roman Catholicism. The Chinese Christians appear to be not a whit 
behind the early Christians. They are less intellectual and philosophical, 


1 The Heathen Heart, p. 122. ® Ibid., p. 131. 
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no doubt, and, perhaps, less emotional; but in conduct they are probably 
superior.* 

So devoted an evangelist was Moody that he never felt free 
to give himself to academic study and to the literary expression 
of its results except on his holiday times in Formosa, or when 
on furlough, or when laid aside by illness. On the mission field 
he produced in the vernacular, Addresses to the Heathen, Talks 
to Christian Congregations, a commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans and a work on church history. But it was not until he 
was home in 1919-20 that he completed his study of the 
Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists in The Mind of the Early 
Converts (1920). In his earlier book he had illustrated what he 
found to be the experience of ‘raw converts’ from Harnack’s 
The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries. Now he made his own study of the sources, with 
frequent reference to Harnack’s History of Dogma and many 
writings on the Early Church, and with illustrations from that 
outstanding work in the same line as his own, Warneck’s 
Spiritual Forces of the Gospel. 

The thesis of his book may be summed up in the statement 
that the full New Testament apprehension of the Gospel, 
especially as shown in the epistles of St Paul, was not grasped 
even by those for whom the books were written. The gap 
between St Paul and his converts was not bridged in the early 
centuries of the Church. There is a big drop in temperature 
between the writings of the New Testament and all the literature 
which succeeded it; and not until St Augustine was the authentic 
New Testament experience recovered. The modern evangelical 
missionaty is aware of the same drop in temperature between 
himself and his converts: the same gap exists between him and 
them as between St Paul and his converts,? and between the 
New Testament writings and those of the Early Church. This is 
not due to the failure of the missionary. There is something 
resistant in the mind of the hearer. Some things he hears, under- 
stands and fastens on to, such as the teaching about monotheism 


1 The Heathen Heart, p. 136. Cf. The Mind of the Early Converts, p. 40. 
* The Mind of the Early Converts, p. 39. * Ibid., p. 106. 
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and the call to be quit of the grosser sins; other things make no 
impression and these the deeper spiritual truths. Listening to 
such preaching, said a Chinese graduate, he was ‘like a duckling 
listening to thunder’. 

This, Campbell Moody was convinced, was no peculiarity 
of the Chinese mind, It was the characteristic of the human 
‘natural’ mind everywhere, not necessarily shed at once on 
becoming Christian. It is this mind which Moody called 
‘heathen,’ a phrase adopted and adhered to when it had been 
commonly abandoned as too derogatory and as neglecting the 
values in non-Christian cultures. 


Upon the whole (he said) all minds are similar, and what is called Greek or 
Roman is essentially human. The history of dogma has, upon the whole, been a 
history of the human mind, explaining to itself, and gradually coming to under- 
stand, the meaning of salvation. And if the Gospel had been first sown on 
Chinese soil its fruits would no doubt have borne a general resemblance to those 
we have witnessed in Europe.? 


The study of the Early Fathers showed basic similarity 
between their thinking and that of new converts, positively in 
the great emancipation which the truth of monotheism wrought 
in their minds, accompanied by a remarkable moral change, 
negatively in the conception of the new revelation as a New 
Law rather than a Gospel, in an inadequate grasp of the fact of 
forgiveness, in a view of faith as belief in doctrine rather than 
attachment to a person, in a conception of God as remote, in 
an indifference to the life of Jesus amounting sometimes to 
difficulty in accounting for the necessity either of His incarnation 
or His death, and in a conception of the Holy Spirit as mani- 
fested in the unusual rather than in the whole quality of life: in 
general, in a substitution for grace and faith of enlightenment 
and freewill.* 

It is not possible here to do more than comment on some 
of these points. 

First, as regards forgiveness of sins and the new law. The 


1 The Mind of the Early Converts, p. 117. 

* The Heathen Heart, p. 141. Cf. The Mind of the Early Converts, p. 46. 

* The Mind of the Early Converts, p. 43. Compare Moody’s later book, The Childhood 
of the Church, pp. 72, 84. 
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Chinese convert usually defines sin in this fashion: ‘Formerly 
in the time of our ignorance we worshipped idols, and were 
betrayed by wicked demons.’! So also the early Christians 
thought of their sins forgiven at baptism as sins of ignorance.* 
Moody quotes Harnack: ‘Everything amounts to the gracious 
gift of knowledge, and the memory of the saying, “Jesus 
receiveth sinners,” is completely obscured.’ ‘The Christian,’ 
Moody continues, ‘is not introduced into a state of grace; 
rather he has already received his first and last experience of 
grace, and now lives under a new law.’ The Christian, one 
might say, takes over a preconceived notion of the missionary’s 
message. The non-Christian Chinese politely says to the 
missionary: ‘You have come to teach people to be good’; and 
the embarrassed missionary cannot deny it, yet knows that a 
whole world of misconception lies in the phrase. 

What is more perplexing is that the notion survives baptism, 
and a legalistic atmosphere is introduced into the Church. I am 
not sure that Moody does not overlook the influence of the 
missionary himself in this matter. The Gospel often presents 
itself in a negative form as a series of prohibitions. The non- 
Christian says: ‘Christians do not go to plays, do not drink 
wine, have only one wife, do not go to feasts with sing-song 
girls, do not work on Sunday, do not gamble, do not smoke 
opium.’ The Christian lives in some trepidation of transgressing 
these or other rules, and the legalistic attitude is emphasized 
by the exercise of discipline in the church courts, which, how- 
ever much it is intended to be merely a matter of pastoral 
guidance and exhortation, only too easily degenerates into 
rebuke and ecclesiastical punishment. 

In the Early Church the conception of Christianity as a new 
law gave rise to a long-debated problem of whether there were 
forgiveness for sins committed after baptism. It also gave rise 
to emphasis on obedience to the law, on good works and on 
merit; the real significance of this appears in the fact that 


with the tendency to dwell upon merit, rather than grace, went the belief that 
it was possible to do more than was commanded. This was plainly taught by 
1 The Mind of the Early Converts, p. 19. * Ibid., p. 13. 
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Hermas, and in the Didache it was laid down that the whole law was to be 
observed, if possible; or if not, as much as possible.* 


It can only be added here on this point that forgiveness 
always appears to be precariously established: sickness or mis- 
fortune after baptism are taken to indicate the displeasure of 
God, and a sick Christian tends to say, just as would his non- 
Christian brother: ‘My sins are very heavy.’ 

Secondly, regarding God. In dealing with the apologists, 
Campbell Moody suggests that they have been too much 
isolated by historians. They are not to be sharply distinguished 
from the apostolic Fathers. ‘In a great degree they are the same 
sort of men addressing a different audience.’* Making due 
allowance for this different direction of speech, much may be 
learnt from them of the mind of the Church. Moody finds a 
close resemblance between what they say of God and the 
arguments used by Chinese preachers: “They set in the forefront 
the existence of a Supreme God, the Creator and Ruler, “the 
Father of all things”’.’ They declare the folly of idolatry, explain 
that God was originally known to men, but later obscured by 
demons, and that from the condition of darkness and evil into 
which they have fallen the Word came to deliver men.* 

With this setting out of the truth about God goes a tendency 
to proclaim Christianity as a system of ideas. This has been a 
temptation of apologetic on the mission field in recent times. 
Dr Kraemer has protested against it: ‘Christianity in the dynamic 
sense of the word is not a set of sublime religious and moral 
ideas and ideals, nor is it a body of circumscribed truths which 
bind a man’s mind.’* This is so and the protest is necessary. 
Yet it may too much overlook the splendour of light which 
irradiates the mind when for the disorder of polytheism is 
substituted the conception of one God, the Creator; when the 
majestic conceptions of the first chapter of Genesis are spread 
out before it; and when to order without is correlated an order 
within, as God is known to be good and to desire goodness in 
those who worship him. 


1 The Mind of the Early Converts, p. 15. * Ibid., p. 102. * Cf. Ibid., p. 103. 
* The Christian Message in a non-Christian World, p. 78. 
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When Justin found God he felt that now for the first time he was a philo- 
sopher. This must have been a common feeling among the cultured Christians 
of that time. They discovered, to their amazement, that they were head and 
shoulders above the most famous teachers of Greece. And thus, while some of 
them, like Tatian and Theophilus, treated philosophers with contempt, they 
felt that the name rightly belonged to themselves, and they talked of ‘our 
philosophy.’ + 


In the matter also of a man’s personal relation to God some 

parallel may be drawn. The early Christians were drawn towards 
the thought of the impassibility of God. Chinese Christians tend 
to be shy of the word ‘love.’ They ‘are apt to think it inappro- 
priate to speak of love towards a superior; their word for love 
contains the idea of condescension.’ They generally speak of 
‘reverently loving’ Him. They are again shy of addressing God 
directly in prayer and are, I am sure, always in some peril of 
losing hold of the belief in His personality. This is more particu- 
larly true of the educated. 

Thirdly, regarding the life and work-.of Jesus. The view 
which Campbell Moody finds to be inadequate is that Jesus 
came to reveal God, or, as the Chinese say, ‘to teach us how to 
worship Him.’ In the Early Church, Christ, thought of as the 
Logos, ‘became the ideal pattern of the Universe, or Creative 
Reason, the Agent in creating the world, or the Reason that 
dwells in every man’; and as a result ‘the historical Jesus was 
made unreal and inhuman.’ * Perhaps in China the case is rather 
that Jesus tends to become the agent of redemption, but in no 
real way. ‘A convert will say,’ says Moody, that ‘one must trust 
in Christ for strength to live a good life, and in this way may 
hope to be saved, or to have one’s sins forgiven’; but he will be 
found to be ‘remarkably little interested in the details of the life 
of Christ.’ 


It frequently happens that those who have been ready to suffer and willing 
to work on behalf of their religion are, nevertheless, ignorant of gospel stories, 
and never of their own accord think of taking such things to the heathen.* 


It may be said by those in the West who hear more of the 


1 The Mind of the Early Converts, p. 113. ® Ibid., p. 179. 
* The Heathen Heart, p. 127. 
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attitude of Chinese western-educated students that something 
quite different characterizes the modern Chinese Christian. Far 
from being uninterested in Jesus his whole Christian interest is 
centred in Him and His teaching, to the exclusion of any interest 
in the Church or in theology. This is a different kind of develop- 
ment, true only of the limited class of students, and to be 
explained by their adopting an attitude allied to so much in the 
rest of the education they have received from the West. It is as 
a rule an adoption.of the teaching of Jesus as a new law and of 
His life as an ideal, and falls short of a recognition of His saving 
work for mankind. So that equally with the less-informed 
convert, more closely linked with his Chinese environment, it 
leads to an imperfect deliverance and to a new moralism. It is 
unnecessary to add that it is widespread in America and Europe. 

Fourthly, as regards the Holy Spirit. Of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit in the Early Church, Campbell Moody says: ‘In the 
age of the apostolic Fathers, and far beyond that age, there was 
really no doctrine of the Holy Spirit.’ + This is by no means to 
say there was not frequent mention of Him. But He ‘was associ- 
ated with gifts rather than grace.’ ‘For the Early Church the 
Spirit was manifested in what was extraordinary and was not 
specially associated with Jesus.’ * Nor were the gifts of the Spirit 
necessarily of a particularly spiritual order. It is the same in the 
Chinese Church. 


There is but little knowledge of the Holy Spirit in convincing men of sin 
and revealing the things of Christ. Chinese will pray that a missionary may be 
‘filled with the Spirit,’ so as to secure sufficient funds for a church building, or 
‘filled with the Spirit’ so as to arrive safely at his journey’s end. A worthy old 
Christian told me that he was at a loss to choose some parting gift, but that the 


Holy Spirit had directed him to give me a child’s dress to show to friends in 
Europe.® 


Campbell Moody does not discuss the phenomena of revivals. 
These have from time to time swept parts of the Church. One 
such occurred in a part of South China about the years 1908 to 
1911. It occasioned some strain between some missionaries, 


1 The Mind of the Early Converts, p. 12. ® Ibid., pp. 25-6. 
* The Heathen Heart, p. 130. 
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with Chinese who adhered to them, and the leaders of the 
revival, for it was accompanied by spectacular physical mani- 
festations and extreme excitement. At a successful meeting the 
congregation would break into shouts, confessing sin, calling 
for the descent of the Spirit; many would begin leaping about, 
some would fall unconscious in the form of the Cross. It was 
an easy step to the suggestion that those who did not experience 
these physical manifestations did not possess the Spirit; they 
were thrown into a defensive attitude. Reactions of coldness and 
indifference tended to occur in individuals and congregations 
when the manifestations passed, and long years went by in the 
hope that such things would recur. More recently, revivals 
conducted by the famous evangelist Dr Sung have renewed the 
tension. These, however, have been attended by more earnest 
searching of the Bible and by continued and eager evangelistic 
activity of those who have experienced renewal. In general, 
perhaps it may be said that while the doctrine of the Spirit has 
been inadequate and has fallen short of St Paul’s teaching of the 
Spirit ‘as the Spirit of Christ and as the principle of a new life,’ 
the revivals have penetrated the crust of the moralism which 
Moody found so depressing and have revealed the possibility 
of a deeper personal religious experience. They open the heart 
to deeper spiritual teaching. One feature of the revivals con- 
ducted by Dr Sung had a further parallel with the Early Church: 
there was a strong tendency to criticize the ordinary church 
leaders, pastors, missionaries and office-bearers, which recalls 
a similar differentiation and tension between holders of different 
offices in the Church—prophets and evangelists on one side, 
bishops (or elders) and deacons on the other. 

Does the comparison between the Church of the mission 
field and the Early Church carry the implication that a similar 
long period lies ahead before the younger Churches enter into 
the full evangelical Christian experience? Several considerations 
reassure us on this point. There is nothing in the Chinese nature 
to make a long probation necessary. Moody refers to some whose 
long association with missionaries and close study of European 
literature have enabled them to bridge the gulf, and he says: 
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It is obvious that if one could transplant a Chinese boy to British soil, his 
religious sentiments would be those of the people among whom his lot was 
cast. There is nothing in the Chinese mind to make the ideas of Paul and 
Augustine and Calvin impossible for him.* 


The description of the religion of the Church in The Heathen 
Heart does not apply to highly trained Chinese Christians who 
have access to the Church’s heritage. Where the native environ- 
ment continues to press heavily and where the experience of 
monotheism is both fundamental and dominant, progress may 
be slow. But, more and more, deeper and more complete Chris- 
tian influences play upon the younger Churches. The missionary 
remains as a powerful and (one would believe) increasingly 
effective liaison officer between the new local church and the 
experience of the universal Church. That influence has not been 
as effective in the last thirty years as perhaps it might have been 
if the liberal tendency which was manifested in an extreme way 
in the volume Rethinking Missions had not borne so strongly 
alike on missionaries and on the more advanced leaders of many 
of the younger Churches. 

The meeting at Madras has, one may Selieve, been of 
incalculable value both in bringing to every church the wealth 
of the experience of the whole, and the riches of the Christian 
heritage. An increasing number of the leaders of the national 
Churches have access to full western theological training and 
are able to make use of it. And another most important channel 
of communication between the whole Church and its component 
parts is that of literature. The Bible alone may be inadequate. 
Moody notes the full knowledge which many of the early 
Fathers and even the hermits of the Egyptian desert had of the 
Old and much of the New Testaments; but these remained 
largely sealed to them owing to the pervasive influence of 
contemporary philosophical ideas. But the Bible and evangelical 
Christian literature can alike be made available. Translation 
and, better still, books of Christian doctrine and experience newly 
written to convey the value of the faith may be of increasing use 
in bringing the wealth of the Christian faith to the new Churches. 
1 The Heathen Heart, p. 133. 
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Doubtless here may arise a question and a challenge to the 
older Churches. Are we ourselves retaining that full experience? 

An obscure disease contracted in the East attacked Campbell 
Moody and compelled him to come home in 1924. For eight 
years he retained the hope of recovery, but at last in 1932 finally 
sent in his resignation. During those years and in the succeeding 
eight until his death he did not cease from his consideration of 
the problems which had filled his mind; and he sought in his 
Bruce lecture on The Purpose of Fesus (1928) and in his book, 
Christ for Us and in Us (1935), to meet this challenge regarding 
the faith of the home Church. Two years ago he published in 
simpler form the conclusions he had reached in his earlier 
studies, under the title of The Childhood of the Church. 

T. W. Douctas JAMES 


























THE SINO-JAPANESE CONFLICT AND 
THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN JAPAN 


By J. W. DECKER, D.D. 


HE conflict in East Asia, the present phase of which is 

three years old, with its bearing on the Christian move- 
ment in Japan, is a subject of extraordinary complexity. No one 
observer can hope to comprehend it fully or even to present his 
understanding of it adequately in the limits of a brief article. 
Review of most of the current material to be had in English, 
constant handling of mission correspondence, and a brief visit 
to both China and Japan in 1938—39—these sources of informa- 
tion omit much well known to those on the spot. The writer is 
acutely conscious of the controversial character of much with 
which he attempts to deal. Earlier residence in China for more 
than a decade has left him with a high opinion of and profound 
sympathy for the Chinese people. But several visits to Japan, 
over the years, and many contacts there have produced the 
same result for Japan. These experiences and the precious 
fellowship with the Christians of both countries which they 
involved lie behind the prayerful attempt to look fairly at what 
is happening. 

The situation in Japan itself will be treated first. The writer 
is not intimately enough acquainted with the Christian move- 
ment in Korea to give it more than incidental mention. In the 
second section we will study the Japanese Christian relation to 
and impact on China. 

When the present phase of the Sino-Japanese conflict 
opened on July 7, 1937, it found the Christian Church in Japan 
already under heavy pressure from nationalism. That national- 
ism, always strong, had been progressively intensified following 
the events in Manchuria of September 1931, and their after- 


math. The Christian group was a very tiny minority in the 
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nation’s life. The Christian religion was western in its origins 
and international in its contacts and sympathies, and hence 
suspect. The outbreak of the war with China made this pressure 
fierce and relentless. All organizations in Japan were immediately 
challenged to state their positions vis a vis the government’s 
course, the National Christian Council among them. Its answer 
was guarded and moderate. While pledging ‘to comply with the 
purport of the government’s statement and to render faithful 
services to the State,’ + the hope was expressed that the crisis 
be solved as speedily as possible, and with good-will resulting. 
A sympathetic, influential and well posted missionary says that 
the Church at this juncture felt it imperative to ‘dig in for the 
duration,’ that is, to take measures primarily for its own im- 
mediate safety, and to wait for the storm to blow over. 

As the conflict widened and the crisis deepened, the Christian 
forces found that a more forthright stand was necessary. The 
nation mobilized its resources, spiritual, human and material, 
and girded itself for the struggle in which its future power and 
prestige in world affairs had become heavily involved. The 
Church was not permitted to stand aside, had it wished to do 
so. What have been its attitudes and activities? 

In seeking an answer to this question the writer must depend 
largely on material published in or written from Japan. In 
evaluating this the long continued campaign against ‘dangerous 
thoughts,’ the strict police control of the printed page and the 
public address, and the ever present possibility of censorship of 
mail must be borne in mind. We do hear the voice of the majority, 
but in the circumstances it would be unsound to interpret 
the lack of a minority voice as demonstrating unanimity. The 
denominational Churches seem largely to have left statements 
on political matters to the National Christian Council. The 
published opinions of a few individuals are also to be had, along 
with some observations of the writer, and a certain amount of 
information of a more private nature. 


1 N.C.C. Bulletin, Aug. 1937, hereafter referred to as ‘Bulletin.’ Readers should bear 
in mind the later announcement of the National Christian Council that it has become 
customary when the Council votes on a matter of national policy for the missionary 
members to abstain from voting. Just when this procedure was adopted is not clear. 
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An able missionary has admirably summed up the answer 
to our question in a sentence: ‘Japanese Christians almost 
without exception, though admitting war to be wicked and 
sinful, regard it in exactly the same light as most western 
Christians down to the twentieth century: an as yet inevitable 
evil from which humanity has not succeeded in ridding itself.’ 1 

Regret and grief is present at first, but as a minor note, and 
hardly phrased as repentance. Much stronger is the acceptance 
of a full share of responsibility for the spiritual health and 
awakening of the nation. Early in the crisis the Council said, 
‘We recognize our great responsibility as Christians for bringing 
about a spiritual awakening in our nation and we will redouble 
our efforts to this end.’ 2 This acceptance of responsibility has 
been later repeated and re-emphasized, as for example in the 
much later resolution, “To give deep religious quality to the 
observation of the monthly Far Eastern Service Day [decreed 
by the government] with special prayers for the imperial family 
and the country.’ ® 

The Christian forces early engaged in welfare work for 
soldiers, and a modest program along familiar Y.M.C.A. lines 
was launched in Tientsin and elsewhere. By the end of 1939 
an impressive amount of activity was reported. One hundred and 
two representatives had visited nearly 6000 camps and dis- 
tributed more than 133,000 comfort kits. Special meetings and 
prayer services similar to those held by other religions were 
reported as numbering 335,336, attended by five and a half 
million people. ‘Monetary contributions from all sources’ * were 
nearly a half million yen. As the effects of the struggle began 
to be felt in Japan, the duty was recognized of extending the 
service of aid and comfort to the families of absent or slain 
soldiers. 

Whatever reservations or doubts individual Christians may 
have entertained as regards Japan’s policy and course in China, 
the support given the government has been complete. There has 
been relatively unsceptical acceptance of the heavily censored 


1 Japan Christian Quarterly, Jan. 1940, pp. 3 and 4, hereafter referred to as ‘¥.C.Q.’ 
* Bulletin, Aug. 1937. * Ibid., Sept. 1939. * Tbid., June 1940. 
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and tendentious news from the Continent. The proposals for a 
‘new order in East Asia’ were officially couched in idealistic 
terms and have evidently elicited a hearty response from the 
Christian group. For example, after two years of the conflict 
the National Christian Council resolves ‘To make plain the 
official purposes for the establishment of a new order in East 
Asia and to co-operate in their realization.’4 One 
wonders whether the use here of the adjective ‘official’ reflects 
any doubt as to what the practical or military objectives might 
be. In any case it would be a mistake to discount the sincerity 
of the idealism with which the Christians of Japan have clothed 
the government’s proposal. We need not be surprised to hear 
a bishop of the Japan Methodist Church say: ‘The present 
campaign in which our very national faith is at stake is not for 
the sake of mere self-interest and greediness. It is only for the 
building up of a Utopia of co-existence and co-prosperity and 
to bring about everlasting peace in the Far East through insight 
of from one to ten centuries into the future.’ ® 

With this acceptance at near face value of the news available, 
and of the government’s announced program, one is more 
prepared for the action of the National Christian Council taken 
in August 1939 when it decided, as a part of its general program, 
“To stress the harmony between Christianity and the national 
objectives.’ * This pronouncement shocked and distressed many 
of those loyally and profoundly interested in the welfare and 
the future of the Christian Church in Japan, including mis- 
sionaries serving there. 

Along with this developing support given the government 
went attempts to secure a more favorable world interpretation 
and opinion of Japan’s course and the terrible happenings in 
China. In 1937 the Council, and a group of Japanese Christian 
leaders, made a plea for investigation, patience and sympathy.‘ 
Much more positive and advanced was the action of the Council 

1 Bulletin, Sept. 1939. 

2F7.C.Q., Oct. 1939, pp. 360-61. See also ‘An Open Letter to Christian Brethren 


Throughout the World,’ signed by a large group of eminent Japanese Christian leaders, 
Bulletin, Dec. 1937. 


® Bulletin, Sept. 1939. 4 Ibid., Dec. 1937. 
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in 1939: “To seek the co-operation of English and American 
missionaries in Japan and the churches they represent for 
rectification of international misunderstanding of Japan and 
particularly to seek to deepen the understanding of the mission- 
aries in China.’ } 

Intensified nationalism has brought a distinct lift to Shinto. 
Dr Kagawa finds the revival of Shinto one of the chief hindrances 
to the progress of the Christian Church.” This has brought to 
the front the shrine problem (recently discussed in detail in 
The International Review of Missions) for the Christian schools 
in Japan. ‘So far as one can see,’ writes Dr C. W. Iglehart, 
‘there is complete co-operation (with government regulations) 
in all Japanese schools on the mainland and general approval 
of the policy by the church leaders.’ * But Dr Iglehart goes on 
to point out ‘how different this present acquiescence is from 
the attitude of criticism and remonstrance which characterized 
the Japan Christian movement’ in 1931 and 1932. In the crisis 
the Christian schools seem to have been able to retain the 
confidence and patronage of the public.* 

_ The crisis forced the dissolution of the National Christian 
Council of Korea. A Chosen Christian Federation has been 
set up in its place, and related to the National Christian Council 
of Japan. The question of representation in the new set-up was 
most embarrassing; as Christians are two or three times as 
numerous in Korea as in Japan. It was finally decided that the 
Chosen Federation should appoint a committee to co-operate 
with the National Christian Council, and the latter organization 
agreed to co-opt the members of this committee as members of 
the Council’s annual conference.® Such relations as the Christians 
in Korea as a body may now have with international Christian 
organizations must be through the Council in Japan. 

A direct result of the crisis in Japan’s national life was 
the passage in 1939 of the Religious Organizations Bill. There 
had been three previous attempts to pass such a bill, dating from 
1899, all ending in failure owing to objections of one or another 


1 Bulletin, Sept. 1939. *F.C.0., July 1939, p. 274. 


3 Bulletin, Apr. 1940. * Ibid., June 1940. 5 Ibid., Aug. 1939. 
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religious organization. Under present conditions it was passed 
with little or nothing in the way of protest. Suggestions were 
made by the National Christian Council for modifications in the 
bill when pending, and some of these were adopted. It seeks to 
control religious organizations, presumably not religions as such. 
Japanese Christian opinion welcomes the national recognition 
for Christianity which the law brings, giving it a place along 
with the older religions of the country and making arbitrary 
action by local officials, a difficulty in the past, less probable. 
It gives each religious organization a responsible head to whom 
and through whom the government may go in controlling the 
organization. The constitution of each organization, which 
includes a statement of belief and practices, must have govern- 
ment approval. 

This law was to have come into effect on April 1, 1940, but 
there has been much difficulty and delay in getting the various 
constitutions approved. It was reported in May last that no 
denomination had so far secured official recognition. The 
government has unexpectedly fixed the minimum for recogni- 
tion of any one body as fifty churches and 5000 members. 
There are evidences of Japanese misgivings; one writer speaks 
of the possibility that Christian liberty may be endangered, 
while another thinks the Church will lose power ‘if it becomes 
the tool of the government.’! One direct result of the law has 
been to bring about the unification of the two Baptist groups 
into a single organization. Two Lutheran groups are now 
planning the same move. 

In the current situation in Japan the missionary has occupied 
a post of extreme delicacy and difficulty. In his background he 
often has his own sobering experiences from the years 1914-18. 
These have resulted in personal convictions ranging all the 
way from profound scepticism as to the value of military force 
used to introduce a ‘new order’ anywhere, to the full pacifist 
position. National of an outside country, he can naturally 
preserve a certain detachment, a reserve born of his conscious- 
ness of the limitations imposed by censorship, regimentation 

19.C.Q., Apr. 1939, p. 189, and Jan. 1940, p. 68. 
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and war psychology. He recognizes a sacred duty to be loyal to 
truth as God gives him to see it, both in conduct and witness, 
but at the same time the question of when to speak and when 
to be silent is well-nigh insoluble. 

Intensified nationalism has brought proposals for the 
‘Japonization’ (sic) of Christianity, theologically and otherwise. 
The function of the missionary in the ‘new order in East Asia’ 
has been thoroughly discussed, without resulting in as much 
in the way of definite guidance for him as could be desired, 
though the invariable conclusion is that the persons who meet 
the specifications proposed—very often vague—are needed and 
will be welcome. It would be ungracious and misleading to 
omit to mention the oft recurring expression of deep apprecia- 
tion for the contribution the missionary has made and is making 
to Japanese Christianity. And likewise there has been abundant 
testimony from many of the ablest missionaries to the essential 
Christian loyalty and spirit of their Japanese colleagues.” 

It is gratifying indeed that only a very few missionaries 
have found it necessary to withdraw from the country, some of 
these under indisputable compulsion of one sort or another. 
Mission boards have sent out a few replacements only, and at 
least one of them reports that the new missionaries have adjusted 
themselves more easily to the situation than their seniors. Of 
the feeling of frustration and discouragement there has been a 
plenty, and only the sense of a God-given commission has 
sustained many. The testimony of missionaries, some of them 
very critical of Japanese policies, to the deep Christian devotion 
and convictions and steadfastness of Japanese Christians has 
been a factor of great value in maintaining the bonds of the 
world-wide Christian fellowship to include them. Missionaries 
have also been active in the difficult and yet necessary task of 
presenting to the western world the case for Japan. 

As the crisis broke the Japanese Church was hesitant and 
uncertain about its relationship to the government and the 


19.C.Q., Apr. 1938, pp. 119 ff; Oct. 1938, pp. 310ff; Japan Christian Year Book, 
1939, pp. 123 ff. 


* E.g. see Axling in Japan Christian Year Book, 1938, p. 181. 
34 
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national scene. Extreme danger for it was potential in the situa- 
tion, and, as stated, it ‘dug in’ for the time being. By the autumn 
of 1938 however a change was evident which a missionary 
describes thus: ‘A great weight seemed to be lifted off its 
shoulders. . . . The Church was transformed into a new spirit, 
characterized by . . . a consciousness of a great need in the 
nation and the ability of the Church to contribute largely 
toward meeting that need.’ + Whatever the reason therefor, the 
Church is represented as moved by what is described as ‘a sense 
of mission.’ Its growing identification with things Japanese and 
conformity to the government had dissipated hampering fear. 
On the other hand, the desperate needs of the nation were 
apparent and made their proper appeal. 

One of the channels into which the leadership of the Church 
sought to pour its strength was the Nation-wide (or Union) 
Evangelistic Campaign. This campaign seems to be a successor 
of the earlier effort of a similar name which had been pushed 
aside by the events of 1937 but not abandoned. The baptisms 
reported for 1937 were at a ten-year low, and Kagawa estimates 
those for 1938 still lower.2 Dr Kagawa took a major part in 
launching it and has served it with his incomparable devotion, 
ability and energy, almost entirely at his own charges. The 
seriousness with which the project was taken is evidenced by 
the budget of 100,000 to be used over the three-year period. 
The various denominations have co-operated widely. -Three 
steps were planned: preparation and training, direct evangelism 
beginning in the large cities and extending to smaller centres, 
and lastly conservation and follow-up.® 

This campaign appears to have been vigorously pushed, at 
least so far as public presentation of the message is concerned. 
Dr Kagawa and others have been indefatigable in their travel 
and speaking, over all parts of the Empire and Manchuria. 
Audiences have been large, and characterized by earnest interest, 
with many decision cards signed. Nevertheless persistent recent 
reports tell also of declining church and Sunday school attend- 


1 Japan Christian Year Book, 1939, p..195. * F.C.Q., Jan. 1940, pp. 28 ff. 
3 Japan Christian Year Book, 1939, pp. 191-3, 264-5. 
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ance. Dr Kagawa assigns two reasons for this—outside pressure 
and inside spirit.1 Our tentative conclusion is that while the 
leadership of the Church is deeply concerned for evangelism, 
the impulse thereto has not taken hold with the rank and file. 
Spiritual hunger is evident, but whether or not the Church can 
capitalize on this, it is too early to say. 

Regarding Japanese Christians and China: For a number of 
years preceding the outbreak of the current phase of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict Christian leaders from the two countries had 
been in frequent contact, and now and again delegations, official 
and otherwise, had passed back and forth between the two 
countries. In the spring of 1937 fraternal delegates from the 
National Christian Council of Japan had attended the biennial 
meeting of the National Christian Council of China. In November 
of 1937 the National Christian Council of Japan in annual 
meeting sent a letter of greeting to the Council in China, ex- 
pressing their grief at the outbreak of hostilities, and the belief 
that ‘the day of peace will bring heavy responsibilities for the 
Christians of the two nations.’ In reply a committee of the 
Council in China asked the General Secretary of the Council 
‘to write a letter to our Christian friends in Japan expressing 
our understanding of their difficult position and our continued 
fellowship with them in Christ.’ Again late in 1938 the Japan 
Council addressed a briefer message to its China counterpart. 
A degree of real contact has been maintained between the 
Christian groups of the two countries, most of it through 
missionaries, with a few exceptions where Japanese have been 
able to establish something like free fellowship with their 
brethren in China. At Madras the two delegations as such did 
not meet, though there was some personal fellowship between 
individuals. Missionaries agree on the complete and encouraging 
lack of hate exhibited by national Christians on either side. 
This is especially worthy of note in the case of the Chinese who 
have had to bear the havoc of invasion, and the bitterness of 
defeats. In a number of individual cases Christians in China 
have borne warm testimony to the attitudes and humanitarian 

1 F.C.Q., Jan. 1940, p. 29. 
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helpfulness of occasional Japanese Christians in military service. 
One Japanese pastor serving as a soldier writes: ‘If the Japanese 
will make the necessary sacrifice to do direct evangelistic work 
in China, they would make atonement to God for the great 
sacrifice and tragedy of this incident.’ ! 

The Japanese Church early felt the desire to serve and to 
help the suffering Chinese. In November 1937 the National 
Christian Council of Japan planned as soon as funds and suit- 
able personnel could be secured to ‘send doctors and nurses 
to North China to minister to the Chinese refugees.’? The 
writer does not know that this plan was ever implemented. By 
July of 1938 the Christian women of Japan had succeeded in 
raising ¥8o000 to establish a settlement in a poorer district of 
Peking, two nurses having already been sent to initiate the 
work.’ Later reports show that this effort won substantial 
support and has been continued and expanded, an evidence of 
the earnestness of Japanese Christian women.‘ Such information 
as is available would seem to show that, aside from the effort of 
the women, the response of Japanese Christians to China’s need 
for belief has not been great, possibly because of difficulties 
encountered in administering it, or because of the prior claim 
of the work for Japanese soldiers. 

The impulse to serve and to help the Chinese took another 
course, that of evangelism, or, as a missionary describes it, of 
‘a distinctly foreign missionary movement,’ directed at the 
continent. Some activity had been carried on for several years 
in Manchuria by the Manchurian Missionary Association which 
early in 1938 was reorganized and enlarged as the East Asia 
Missionary (or Evangelism) Association with a projected budget 
of 50,000 per year.® It was planned that all missionary activity 
in China be under this society, avoiding denominational work.® 
A delegation of eminent Japanese Christians visited Peking to 
explore the possibilities, and were very much disappointed by 
the lack of response they encountered from the Christian forces 


1¥.C.Q., Jan. 1940, p. 76. ® Bulletin, Dec. 1937. 
3 Ibid., July 1938; ¥.C.Q., July 1938, p. 245. * Bulletin, June 1940. 
5 Ibid., March 1938. ® Ibid., July 1939. 
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already in North China. There has been some tendency, in this 
and other cases, to consider the western missionaries more 
unresponsive to Japanese Christian approaches than their 
Chinese brethren. The writer believes this is not justified by 
the facts, though the missionary may be more outspoken, and 
is certainly in a better position than his Chinese colleagues to 
maintain an independent position. More recently in Tokyo 
there has been an encouraging facing of realities and a much 
better perspective in this important matter. A minority feels 
that Japanese mission work among the Chinese must be held in 
abeyance for the present. Some who have gone to China are 
now concentrating on Christian work for Japanese there. The 
Rev. Akira Ebisawa, former General Secretary of the National 
Christian Council, in a late article writes: 


Evangelization of the Continent is a new enterprise and the responsibility 
of the Christian churches in Japan. Religious people feel that this is the most 
important task in the building of a new order in East Asia. We cannot say 
that the Incident has ended until friendly fellowship which has been destroyed 
by severe fighting has been re-established. Nothing but true fellowship and 
goodwill can heal the wounds. 

But we must recognize how much the Christians of Europe and America 
have accomplished in laying the enduring foundations and pouring out their 
lives of love for more than a century. Chinese are attracted to the people of 
Europe and America who have done so much for them in the past. So before 
we can succeed in establishing friendship we must do as much for them as the 
western peoples have done. . . . But China is a vast country with a great diversity 
in nearly everything, so it may be difficult to work entirely along the lines 
suggested by the East Asia Evangelism Association and we may have to re- 
consider the matter. Although other religious bodies have sought the privilege, 
no permission has yet been given for any religious body to do missionary work 
among the Chinese. But with Christianity spread throughout the land, we 
Christians are sure to be allowed the chance. We will then have an opportunity 
to be of service to European and American Christian missionaries and to 
co-operate with them.* 


The Japanese churches of Southern California recently 
have offered to support a missionary in China under the East 
Asia Association. At the end of 1939 the Association reported a 
membership of 2000, ‘of which number 1523 are new believers’. 

1 Bulletin, June 1940. 
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Baptisms for 1939 (not stated, but probably including Chinese, 
Japanese and possibly others) were as follows: Manchuria, 
320; Mongolia, 6; North China, 122; South China, 21.1 

Another phase of Japanese effort in China has been the 
attempt to effect a liaison between the Christians in China and 
the army of occupation. Unquestionably the Japanese army, as 
well as Japanese Christians, have been greatly impressed by the 
influence of Christian missions on the continent. Motives, as far 
as they can be known, range all the way from a sincere desire 
to alleviate conditions for the Chinese to a frank purpose to 
promote the ‘new order in East Asia.’ For example, in 1938 we 
hear that three Christian workers went to China ‘to serve as 
mediators between the army and the Protestant Christian forces 
there. The National Y.M.C.A. asked them to promote the 
cultural aspects of the new regime.’ ? The next year a prominent 
Japanese Christian writes of sailing for China ‘on the important 
mission of letting foreign missionaries in China understand the 
real intention of our empire and further of inducing them to 
co-operate with us in the task of establishing a new order in 
East Asia.’* Incidentally the rest of his letter shows that he 
had found himself almost completely dependent on western 
missionaries for his contacts in China. Along the same line is 
the statement a year ago of the National Christian Council 
that it proposes ‘to co-operate with all of the Christian work of 
all countries in the occupied areas, seeking to develop under- 
standing of the new order.’ 4 

The army itself sought and secured the services of a number 
of Christian pastors to act as agents of its Special Affairs Bureau 
in China, to operate along this same line. In the lower Yangtse 
Valley at least, with which the writer is best acquainted, the 
activities of some of these men were such as to bring Japanese 
Christianity into contempt. This attempted liaison work, under 
whatever auspices, proved to be difficult beyond measure, 
and as fruitless as it was difficult. A few men rendered 


1 F¥.C.Q., Jan. 1940, p. 91. 
* Ibid., July 1938, p. 246, quoting the Christian Daily News of Tokyo. 
8 Ibid., Oct. 1939, p. 361. * Bulletin, Sept. 1939. 
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service recognized by Christians in China as really worth 
while. 

A recent tendency in the right direction we believe, has 
been for the Japanese Church to use relatively more of its 
limited resources for the benefit of the Japanese population in 
China. At the end of 1939 the thirty Japanese churches and 
other Japanese Christian organizations in North China set up 
a ‘North China Christian Council.’ From the title chosen it 
would appear that the co-operation of other than Japanese 
organizations may be contemplated.! 

Another interesting development has been the organization 
by Japanese in China of the Central China Great Religious 
Unity League. It includes Christians, Buddhists and Shintoists. 
Undoubtedly this move was occasioned by a situation about 
which Secretary Ebisawa reported early in 1939: 


The Christian movement faces other religions that are strong, venerable 
and powerful. In the present crisis society expects all religions to co-operate 
for furthering the national ends. Christianity’s approach can no longer be 
theoretical, nor is it based on any academic view of comparative religion. 
Co-operation is almost thrust upon it.? 


Each religion carries on its own more or less independent 
program. That of the Christian section is described by the 
secretary in charge of it as follows: 


It is not wise to try to begin with preaching but with various forms of 
social and educational service to the people. A number of language schools 
have been organized, some with over a hundred students. Preaching is being 
carried on and there have been a number of baptisms. A few Chinese interpreters 
are making rapid progress in the command of the Japanese language.* 


The funds to support the league have apparently come from 
official sources, with unnamed conditions attached, and have 
recently been severely reduced.4 The chief of the Christian 
section was formerly appointed under the auspices of the 
National Christian Council, but very recently responsibility for 
co-operating with the League has been turned over to the East 
Asia Evangelistic Society.® 


1F.C.Q., Jan. 1940, p. 95. 2 Bulletin, Apr. 1940. 
3 Ibid., May 1940. 4 Tbid., May and June 1940. 5 Tbid., June 1940. 
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By way of brief review a few conclusions may be stated. 

1. The Japanese Church is a small minority movement, 
suspect when the crisis opened, and in grave danger of ruthless 
suppression if it did not conform to the national will. 

2. The Church has completely conformed, as the Church 
has done in the past in western countries, under war conditions. 
Government-controlled news has been accepted with little 
reserve or scepticism. 

3. The government’s aims have been stated in idealistic 
terms as ‘a new order in East Asia.” The Church has accepted 
this statement at face value, in fact has heightened the idealism 
by striving to give it a Christian content, and by insisting on 
the essential Christian contribution necessary if these aims are 
to be realized. This has been done in the face of the three-year 
invasion of China, with all the horrors of war and military 
occupation, and the fierce resistance of the Chinese with rela- 
tively little effective assistance from other nations. 

4. In the crisis the Church has made a real contribution 
to the spiritual mobilization of Japan, and in service to her 
armies. An impressive effort at evangelism is being made on a 
national scale, with results as yet largely undetermined. 

5. The Church has felt a strong impulse to extend its 
service and impact to China. While some of the motives behind 
this can be cordially recognized as definitely Christian, this effort 
has been largely ineffective because of its avowed sponsorship 
and promotion of ‘the new order in East Asia,’ the only terms 
on which the government would allow the effort. The truth, 
learned in the bitter experience of many western missionaries 
in many countries, is that Christianity cannot be effectively 
taught by foreigners under the bayonets of their fellow nationals. 

6. The Church in Japan is in real danger of becoming ‘a 
tool of the government,’ a danger shared by the Church in 
many other countries. 

7. The Church in Japan in her difficult and dangerous 
situation deserves the prayers, sympathy and support of the 
world-wide Christian fellowship. 


J. W. DecKER 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE FAITH AND WORK OF THE CHURCH 


For THE HEALING OF THE Nations: Impressions of Christianity around the 
World. By Henry P. Van Dusen. New York: Friendship Press. 60 cents 
and $1.00. 1940. 

THE FAITH BY WHICH THE CHURCH Lives. By GzoRGIA HARKNESS. New York: 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 1940. 


HESE two books have an element in common which gives them 
both an immediate claim to the attention of readers of this 
Review. In their different ways they are fruits of the writers’ participation 
in the Tambaram meeting, and they show impressively how this revelation 
of the strength and significance of the Christian movement throughout 
the world affected two well-furnished and acutely discriminating minds. 
Neither Dr Van Dusen nor Dr Harkness belongs to the official circle of 
the missionary movement. Their independence of approach and the fresh 
spontaneity of their reactions make both books of outstanding interest 
and value. 

Professor Van Dusen writes as one who had never seen a Christian 
mission abroad before he and his wife set out for Madras. He even shared 
in some degree the popular impression that, while good work is being 
done by certain well-known individual missionaries and institutions, a 
great deal of missionary effort is weak and of doubtful value. On the way 
to Madras he spent six months travelling in the East, and the first half 
of his book is occupied with impressions of his experiences. He visited 
mission stations and institutions and conversed with missionaries and 
indigenous church leaders in Fiji, the Netherlands Indies, Japan, Korea, 
China and India. Every one of the chapters devoted to these visits displays 
quick and sympathetic insight (as in the section on Christianity in con- 
temporary Japan) and frequent descriptive power (as in some fascinating 
pages on the island of Bali). 

The chapter on India is rather cursory and becomes little more than 
a catalogue of places and institutions. Indeed, India obviously puzzled 
and depressed Dr Van Dusen. Perhaps he was tired before he got so far, 
but his touch is not as sure as with the other countries in his itinerary. He 
remarks, for instance, that while it is not hard to conceive what it would 
mean for the peoples of China if that land were to become preponderantly 
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Christian in allegiance, it is well-nigh impossible for a stranger to form a 
realistic picture of India as a Christian nation, at least within a measurable 
future. It may be doubted whether this judgment would be endorsed by 
any Christian man who has the privilege of intimate friendship with a 
sufficient variety of non-Christian Indians. The melting-point of the 
Indian nature is certainly not higher than that of the Chinese, and many 
understanding friends of both would be inclined to say that a religious 
miracle could happen much more easily in India than elsewhere. 

The truth is, Dr Van Dusen is a stranger to India, and stands outside 
it in a way no Englishman can ever do. It may be true that British mission- 
aries are ‘constitutionally insensible to the infelicities of their nation’s 
policies,’ but that does not alter the fact that the British connexion with 
India is something more intimate than an outsider can understand, and 
one that will survive political changes and even be strengthened by them. 
The connexion has continued so long and in so many directions, it has 
so many ramifications in British society, that it affects British and Indians 
alike in psychological ways, in the realm of feeling and in a mutual respect 
and understanding that reach deep beneath the conflicts and irritations 
of which a casual visitor is made aware. It is this bond, forged by a destiny 
which is now dropping from its hands the outworn tool of imperial rule, 
that is the source of real faith and hope for India’s future. But any criticism 
of the imperfect and summary character of Dr Van Dusen’s survey of the 
Christian movement in India is swept away by the wholly admirable 
paragraphs with which he concludes the chapter and in glowing sentences 
acknowledges as the glory of the Christian movement in India the impact 
effected by the combined influence of innumerable enterprises, many 
unimpressive in size and equipment, and of unnumbered and unnamed 
individuals, both nationals and foreigners. 

The chapter on the meaning of the Madras meeting covers familiar 
ground with such conciseness and sense of proportion that in a little over 
twenty pages the significance of the gathering stands out more vividly and 
impressively than in much longer statements. A subsequent chapter 
relating the meeting to the oecumenical movement generally, with special 
reference to the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences of 1937 and the 
formation of the World Council of Churches, is equally valuable. Inci- 
dentally, nothing is said of the outstanding contribution Dr Van Dusen 
himself made at Tambaram by his leadership of Section I, or of the part 
he played in framing the remarkable statement of the faith enshrined in 
the report of the Section (Vol. 1) and reprinted as an appendix to this 
book. 

Dr Van Dusen devotes the last fifty pages of his book to setting forth 
the realities of the Christian movement as he discovered them to be, and 
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their differences from what he preconceived them to be. No one on whom 
lies the task of thinking about the missionary movement and its future, 
or of commending and explaining it to others, should miss the guidance 
and inspiration of these pages. 

Professor Harkness has been moved by her experience at Madras and 
other oecumenical gatherings to write a very different kind of book. The 
realization of the existence of the Universal Church deeply moved and 
impressed her. From this starting point she sets out to discuss the faith 
by which this thing we know as the Church lives. Dr Harkness is an 
unrepentant liberal who can dismiss Kraemer’s The Christian Message 
in a non-Christian World as ‘Pauline theology.’ She is capable of hasty 
judgments, as when she says that east of Suez Christianity ceases to be 
effete, and that if war and secularism get the victory in the West, Chris- 
tianity as an evangel would come to us again through the virile forces of 
the East. She can commit herself to hard sayings, such as ‘predestination 
itself is an undemocratic concept.’ She can be impatient of what she calls 
the pessimism of continental theology without pausing to examine the 
possibility that the experiences of darkness and suffering out of which 
that theology was born constitute aspects of reality with which some men 
at least must come to terms before they can rejoice securely in the sunshine 
of God’s favour. She covers theological ground at breathless speed and 
even when the ground turns to thin ice contrives to pass over it. And, 
having boxed the theological compass in less than one hundred and fifty 
pages, she proceeds without altering her tempo to state her own conception 
of an oecumenical faith in seven articles. 

There are three characteristics which make the book significant and 
interesting. Dr Harkness has been shaken from the tram-rails of liberalism 
and has learned from her oecumenical contacts more than perhaps she 
realizes. Hence the many qualifications of statements she would formerly 
have made uncompromisingly, and her frequent efforts to find a meaning 
for concepts she once would have ignored. She is constrained to face 
the question of evangelism as a dominant factor in a living Church, 
although the word is obviously associated with much that is repugnant 
to her. And her thinking is almost everywhere Christ-centred. The vigour 
and assurance of her writing make the book easy, and even exciting, to 
read. It is well worth reading for its own intrinsic interest, and it has a 
special value for the light it throws on the working of a modern mind 
confronted alike by the rejuvenescence of the older Christian traditions 
and by the expansion of the Christian Church in our day. 


A. S. Kypp 
EDINBURGH 
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A SURVEY OF FIFTY YEARS 


Five DecaDEs AND A Forwarp View. By Joun R. Mort. New York: Harper. 
$1.50. 1939. 


D® MOTT’S seven Sprunt lectures delivered in 1939 will be specially 

valued by those who cherish gratitude for his personal influence 
in their lives: their name is legion; they belong to all Churches and coun- 
tries and to several generations. They will recognize with relish the familiar 
technique; the cumulative concentration of argument; the easy summons 
of witnesses from all centuries and all corners of the globe; the blend of 
statesman and simple Christian disciple. They will be grateful for the 
measure of autobiography which unobtrusively and indeed uncon- 
sciously shines through. 

But even those who have no personal acquaintance with the architect 
will find their interest engaged when they have the opportunity of listening 
to him expounding the process by which his ideas were formulated, 
sketched, blue-papered, adapted, developed, executed. Dr Mott has 
himself been the architect or the consulting-architect of the movements 
sketched in these pages. When he writes of the ‘student missionary 
uprising’ he speaks with the authority of a pioneer of the ’eighties, a 
world-traveller among the students of the nineties, and a prime mover in 
twentieth-century world conferences of students in Tokyo, Constantinople, 
Peking and Mysore. 

Nobody could be better qualified to trace the significance of the 
advance in missionary co-operation than the chairman of the Edinburgh 
Conference of 1910, even if he had not also presided over the International 
Missionary Council meetings at Jerusalem and Madras in 1928 and 1938 
respectively. Again, the decade covered by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement (1907-1918) is surveyed from the inside. 

The lecture on ‘liberating the money power’ is primarily addressed 
to Dr Mott’s fellow-countrymen, but is by no means the least rich in 
autobiographical side-lights. No man has won for the cause of the Kingdom 
greater benefactions than those elicited by Dr Mott. How did he do it? 
That question has often been asked. The answer is here disclosed not in 
terms of a superficial technique, though ‘measures and practice’ conform 
to sanctified common-sense, but in terms of spiritual vocation, ‘principles 
and attitudes’ being based on spiritual insight and motive. 

The final lecture on ‘the leadership for the coming day’ reflects 
the experience of one who has himself led and knows the cost and the 
perils, the joy and the rewards of leadership; such experience, however 
self-effacingly excluded from the picture, gives auctoritas to the presenta- 
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tion of the quality demanded of leaders in ‘the present fateful times.’ 
‘Pre-eminently in a time of confusion, uncertainty and pessimism do we 
need leaders possessed with clear unshakeable convictions and contagious 
confidence.’ No reader of these pages can fail to catch that contagion from 
one who looking back on ‘manifold trials’ echoes so undauntedly ‘the 
great and deeply-taught apostle.’ Tribulation worketh patience, patience 
experience, ‘experience of the reality and absolute sufficiency of Christ, 
which generates hope.’ 


J. McLeop CAMPBELL 
LONDON 


A TEACHER AND HIS TIMES 


A TeacHer AND His Times: A Story of Two Worlds. By Wittiam ADAMS 
Brown, Ph.D., D.D., S.T.D. New York: Scribners. $3.50. 1940. 


2 lems all who take part in the oecumenical movement Dr William Adams 

Brown is a well known, loved and honoured figure. Large numbers 
of delegates to the conferences at Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford and 
Edinburgh remember the leading part he took in all of them; some of 
us know the tireless perseverance with which, between the conferences, 
he has striven for the cause of Christian unity in life and work, and faith 
and order. There can be few men who have travelled farther and attended 
more committee meetings in this cause than Dr Brown, and wherever 
he has gone it has been with the one aim of trying to help the various 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ to grow in mutual understanding and 
appreciation of one another, and so to a deeper ae in their common 
allegiance. 

Dr Brown’s reminiscences will therefore be of interest to two distinct 
classes of readers. To his own countrymen, and especially to those who 
have shared with him in American church life, they will have the fascina- 
tion of recalling to memory past scenes and events in which they have all 
shared. To those with whom he has worked in other continents they 
will give a fuller knowledge of the man whom they have learned to know 
and love and honour as he came among them. To all of us the pictures 
of bygone days i in New England and New York, the record of developments 
in university and theological education, the impressions of European and 
American life before, during and after the war of 1914-1918 are of unfailing 
interest. 

To those who have chiefly known Dr Brown in his work in the oecu- 
menical movement, the extent of his other services to the work of the 
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Church is amazing. Whilst carrying a full schedule of work as a professor 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, he has been a member of 
innumerable active committees, in many of which he was secretary or 
chairman, in all of which he took full share in the work. He has thrown 
himself into social service in New York, the co-ordination of American 
religious activity in war-time, the reorganization of Yale University and 
the investigation of Christian education in India. One understands better 
the influence which Dr Brown has exercised in the oecumenical movement 
when one realizes the wealth of experience which he brought with him 
to its counsels. 

Dr Brown’s memory is not always impeccable, and there are a few 
minor inaccuracies which might be corrected in a future edition. Dr 
Parkhurst’s campaign, which led to the overthrow of Tammany in New 
York, took place in the years 1892-1894 (not 1902-1904), and Dr Brown 
could not have seen Boss Croker in Park Avenue on election night, as 
the Boss was then in England. English universities, unlike German, do not 
conduct examinations for Holy Orders, and Knox’s poem Absolute and 
Abitophell had no connexion with the controversy over examinerships 
in theology at Oxford. The Master of Balliol was A. L. (not H. A.) Smith, 
and Dr Schiller’s college was Corpus (not Oriel). 

Of permanent value is Dr Brown’s testimony to the Christian witness 
of the Church during the war of 1914-1918, with its refutation of a wide- 
spread myth, and his judgment on the great danger which faces modern 
education. This is worth quoting in full, as it is relevant to universities 
all over the world, and not to those in America alone: 


One may characterize this increasing specialization in various ways. One 
may describe it as the subordination of the philosophical to the narrowly scientific 
interest, meaning by philosophy the synthetic viewpoint which tries to keep 
things in their relation and to distinguish great things from small. One may 
explain it as the inevitable result of the rapid increase of our knowledge which 
has made it necessary to isolate the different sciences, assigning to each its 
compartment where it can live its own private and self-centred life. One may 
account for it as the survival in education of the pioneering spirit of the men who 
made our country, each determined to stand on his own feet and see with his 
own eyes and make up his own mind. And no one who has studied the history of 
education but must recognize that but for this sturdy pioneering spirit few of the 
great discoveries that have enriched our race would have been made. 

But one may recognize all this and yet realize that when this divisive ten- 
dency is carried into religion it robs it of its distinctive function in human life. 
Religion is man’s most unifying activity, taking all the disconnected strands of 
life and relating them to a single central principle. Through religion man meets 
God and meeting God finds himself. To make religion one specialty among 
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other specialties is to rob it of its distinctive function. Yet this is what our modern 
educational system does to-day. To recover for religion its central place in 
education we must first achieve a philosophy which has a comprehensive view 
of the universe, a philosophy which, because it has a God, has a principle which 
can bring order and proportion into the discoveries which the researches of the 
scientists are pouring in upon us. 
L. Hopcson 
OxFORD 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Diz Kircue Curist1; Grundfragen der Menschenbildung und Weltgestaltung. 
Herausgegeben von Otto IsERLAND. Einsiedeln, Switzerland: Verlags- 
anstalt Benziger & Co. Frs 9.20 and Frs 10.30. 1940. 


ie this book Dr Iserland has assembled the papers of five Roman 

Catholic contributors to a presentation of that body’s doctrine of the 
Christian Church, its nature and its function. He has also provided a 
particularly clear example of what is meant, in oecumenical circles, by 
‘co-operation,’ in the sense that any positive theological statement and 
any argument that may arise out of it help to clear the way for the dis- 
covery of what points the different confessions have in common and for 
the promotion of the search for unity. It is through their concentration 
on the basic study of theology that such movements as ‘Life and Work’ 
and ‘Faith and Order’ have won at least the unofficial interest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and this present work, while setting out primarily 
to state the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Church as a stimulus and 
reminder to Roman Catholics of their own inheritance, also joins issue, 
especially in the section dealing with the Church and the common life, 
with the non-Roman Catholic theologians who took part in the study of 
that subject carried out in connexion with the Oxford World Conference 
of Churches. 

Father Congar, O.P., of Belgium, whose much fuller work, Chrétiens 
désunis, has already been of immense value in the oecumenical debate, 
writes on ‘The Church and its Unity,’ stressing that it is both a mystical 
body, in living community with God, and a society whose laws and con- 
stitution are inherently present in the very essence of its life. He notes, 
in passing, a constant growth in the reality with which this twofold nature 
of the Church expresses itself, as in the impetus shown in the missionary 
movement, which gathered special force under Pius XI, and in the sense 
of ‘collective apostleship’ which inspires such movements as Catholic 
Action. 
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In the section of the book dealing with “The Church’s Community 
of Worship,’ Abbot Vonier, of Buckfast, stresses the indispensability of 
the public worship side of the Christian Church and of the active, com- 
munal part which the laity takes in the Eucharist, in accordance with the 
doctrine of the oblata. He shows concern for the modern tendency to 
regard public worship as less important than private prayer, again bring- 
ing the social, community character of the Church to the fore. In the same 
section of the book, Dom Anselm Robeyns, of Louvain, presents ‘the 
Church’s worship in its significance and building force for social life,’ 
pursuing to a logical conclusion the obligations in society of a body whose 
central, corporate act, the celebration of the Eucharist, is a social one 
in which all take part without distinction, the vertical approach to God 
through the mediation of Christ involving a horizontal radiation of the 
Christian spirit in the world, through the grace that is bestowed. 

The final section deals with ‘the preservation and elevation of the 
common life (die Ordnungen) through the Church.’ The paper of Father 
Vann, of Laxton, England, is remarkable for its wide though critical 
consideration of non-Roman Catholic thought and for its advocacy of a 
bold approach to the criticism of the Church’s flight from the world. 
He finds a tendency to an over-emphasis on transcendence not only in 
Barthianism, but to a less extent in Anglicanism as well, agreeing only 
that at least it avoids the danger of the ‘domestication of God.’ He, for his 
part, expounds the doctrine of the one, human-divine nature and the one 
directing influence dominating all human action. He develops at some 
length the teaching of St Thomas Aquinas on the search for the achieve- 
ment of the perfection and fulfilment of everything human as part of the 
discovery of God and of the union of mankind with Him. 

Finally, Father Cassian Weier, O.S.B., of Germany, takes up the 
question of the whole significance of the common life as part of the 
creative and redeeming purpose of history. The natural orders of marriage, 
family life, race, nation, state, are seen as belonging to the creative, pre- 
serving, redeeming purpose of God, taken as they are but elevated and 
perfected through the grace given in the Church. A basic essential is 
shown to be the right relationship between the individual’s community 
with God (Gottgemeinschaft) and his community in God with his fellow 
men (Ingottgemeinschaft), that relationship in its turn elevating and per- 
fecting the common life. Father Weier devotes a good deal of attention.to 
refuting certain views put forward in the Oxford conference volume, 
The Christian Faith and the Common Life, that the natural order was not 
included in the divine redemptive purpose and that human nature was 
completely corrupted by the Fall. The analysis of the doctrine of natura 
vulnerata non deleta which Father Weier offers in reply is of the utmost 
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value to the discussion. It is only to be regretted that he concentrates his 
presentation of the non-Roman Catholic outlook so fully on one particular 
doctrine with whose pessimism other Churches taking part in the oecu- 
menical debate are no more in agreement than is Roman Catholicism 
itself. 

The problem of the redemption of the common life has great pertin- 
ence for the secularized age in which we live. The inadequacy and perhaps 
the presumption of the term ‘foreign missions’ come home with some 
force in Father Weier’s suggestion that the so-called heathen peoples, 
who at least ‘do by nature the things contained in the law,’ afford more 
encouraging material on which to work than is to be found in the deliberate 
new paganism which is abroad in the civilized world. 

This whole volume provides a good example of the logical method of 
Roman Catholic theology. 


MARGARET SINCLAIR 
LONDON 





TOWARDS REUNION 


THe SACRAMENT OF REUNION: A Study in Ecumenical Christianity with Par- 
ticular Reference to the Proposed Concordat between the Presbyterian 
and Protestant Episcopal Churches. By Cyrit C. Ricnarpson, Th.D. 
New York: Scribners. $1.25. 1940. 


INTERCOMMUNION. A Summary of the Discussions and Proposals of an Australian 
Group. Obtainable from the Rev. J. W. Burton, 139 Castlereagh Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 1940. 


A’ adequate review of Dr Richardson’s book and of this pamphlet 

from Australia would demand much more space than can be 
devoted to them here, for in them the most difficult questions of church 
order are raised. One is a small but most important book by an American 
professor of church history, in which are set forth and fully analysed the 
proposals for organic unity between the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. and in particular the proposals for 
a ‘concordat’ between the two Churches. Dr Richardson, who is himself 
an Angiican, though the objective quality of his writing is such that many 
readers will be in doubt up to the end to which Church he belongs, adds 
to the discussion of the proposals themselves a treatment of the general 
theological background against which they must be discussed. It is a 
book of the highest value, and no one who is concerned with the problems 
of ecclesiastical unity can afford to neglect it. 

35 
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The proposed concordat is to be seen in the light of the decision, taken 
first by the Episcopal Church and then by the Presbyterian, to proceed 
towards the stated goal of complete organic union, on the basis of the great 
agreement already existing between the two Churches: 


The two Churches, one {n the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Incarnate 
Word of God, recognizing the Holy Scriptures as the supreme rule of faith, 
accepting the two Sacraments ordained by Christ, and believing that the visible 
unity of Christ’s Church is the will of God, hereby solemnly declare their 
purpose to achieve organic union (p. 4). 


The concordat is a practical step towards removing acknowledged weak- 
ness in the overlapping of congregations and parishes. It is not a plan, in 
itself, for church unity, but the author holds that it may be regarded as a 
‘sacrament of reunion.’ The central part of the concordat is as follows: 


In view of the expressed purpose to achieve organic unity and recognizing 
that in a divided Church no ministry possesses such universal recognition of its 
validity as is essential for organic unity, it is proposed that provision shall be 
made for such a mutual extension of ordination as shall make it possible, where 
locally desirable, for presbyters of either Church to minister the word and 
sacraments to members of the other Church. This provision shall not be regarded 
as a reordination, but as a recognition of an ordination valid in the body con- 
ferring it and adding thereto a supplemental ordination as required for a ministry 
in the other Church. Whenever and wherever under the proper ecclesiastical 
authorities such an extension of ordination is to be effected, the essential act 
shall be as follows: 

In the case of a minister of the Presbyterian Church, the bishop of the 
diocese concerned, when satisfied as to the qualifications of the candidate, with 
attendant presbyters, shall lay his hands on his head and say: “Take thou authority 
to execute (exercise) among us the office of a presbyter in the Church of God, 
committed to thee by the imposition of our hands. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ 

In the case of a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church the presbytery 
shall proceed in the same manner and use the same sentence (pp. 2-3). 


Dr Richardson holds that this proposal contains a recognition, as 
other re-union schemes do not, that the existence of separate autonomous 


denominations has changed our conception of the validity of sacraments 
and orders. 


The area within which our sacraments are the ordinary means of God’s grace 
is severely restricted. 

The reason for this is not hard to understand. In each case the ordaining body 
does not represent the whole historic Church, but only a fragmentary part of 
it. There is in consequence a certain restriction implied in the validity of our 
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Orders. By the sin of schism the scope of our ministrations has been limited, 
and our Orders, though valid in their own sphere, are bound by the barriers 
which the existence of the different denominations imposes. . . . 

Extending ordination is an attempt to meet this problem and to afford a 
means by which these limitations can be transcended. . . . In disavowing the 
intention to reordain, the Concordat accepts previous ordinations as valid 
within their own sphere; and in proposing a ceremony of extending ordination it 
provides a sacrament by which this restriction can be overcome. Through it the 
spiritual absence of Presbyterians and Episcopalians in our several ordinations 
is repaired, and the deficiency of Orders entailed in the existence of separate 
denominations is supplemented (pp. 30-31). 


Dr Richardson is too severely logical in his insistence that, for instance, 
the views of the Tractarians and of the Southern Baptists are really 
different religions. This is to confound differentia and essence. Nor is he 
right in urging that the oecumenical movement should recognize that 
it can include only those who accept certain ecclesiastical principles in 
common, thus (rather definitely) ruling out the Southern Baptists and the 
Orthodox, and others also. This is to confuse the task of organic union 
with the wider task of the oecumenical movement, which rejoices in the 
possibility of achieving as much common prayer, thought and action 
as the separated bodies can attain without deserting their principles. Bu 
any criticism of his argument must yield to gratitude for the authoritative 
account which he gives of these proposals, as important in their way as 
those of the South India scheme, and for the wealth of theological and 
historical argument by which he has surrounded them. 

The other work is a small pamphlet, resulting from the labours of a 
group, first of Anglicans, Congregationalists and Methodists, to whom 
later were added Presbyterians, in Australia. They began with the problems 
of disunion, and especially of the absence of intercommunion, in the 
younger Churches of the South Seas. Their work took them farther afield, 
and what they now offer to the Churches they represent is a plan not for 
complete reunion but for the achievement of intercommunion. The 
governing proposals are as follows: 


The Churches concerned recognize the Nicene Creed as a general statement 
of Christian belief, and shall agree to minister the sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion with the elements ordained by Christ, and with the use of His words of 
Institution. 

There shall be a general interchange of ministerial commissions. 

Each Church shall give its commission in and by the form used at the 
ordination of its own ministers. 

It is understood that the acceptance of a wider ministerial commission does 
not in any sense imply re-ordination, but represents, in the view of those who 
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have taken part in these conferences, the only practical method of securing such 
an extension of ministerial authority as will accomplish the desired end (pp. 5-6). 


Ministers giving and receiving official commissions make the following 
declaration: 


I, believing myself to be called and ordained to a real ministry of the Word 
and Sacraments in the Church of God, am yet conscious of a desire for that 
wider, fuller and more effectual ministry in a re-united fellowship. 

I, also believing that it is His Will that all those whom He has thus called 
should exercise their ministry in one Communion and Fellowship for the 
building up of His Kingdom, am humbly prepared to receive the mutual laying 
on of hands with prayer, so that all to whom I may lawfully minister within this 
re-united Fellowship may know without scruple or doubtfulness, that I have 
been fully ordained and commissioned to preach the Word and to minister 
the Sacraments. 

I, therefore, being persuaded that all power and grace come from Christ, 
through His Holy Spirit, and that He gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, 
and some Evangelists, and some Pastors and Teachers, do freely and willingly 
assent to give and to receive, and to bestow and to share, so far as lies within 
my power, such further authority, as shall seem ‘good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us,’ who in this matter only seek God’s glory in the Unity of His Church. 


The Formula reads as follows: 


Receive the Holy Ghost for the fuller exercise of Christ’s ministry and 
priesthood in the Church of God; and for a wider and more effectual service 
therein take thou authority to preach the Word of God, to fulfil the ministry of 
reconciliation, and to minister Christ’s Sacraments in the congregations where- 
unto thou shalt be further called or regularly appointed. And see that thou stir 
pS SS een Se ip A aS net aay eet 
hands (pp. 7-8). 


It may be worth while to note the main principles of these two schemes 
and of the South India scheme. The last named accepts existing ministries 
and sacraments and for the future agrees upon an inclusive type of order, 
in which the several elements—episcopal, presbyterial and congregational 
—are held to be comprised. This is a complete plan for a united Church. 
The American plan (not being a proposal for complete organic unity) 
allows for the ‘extension of ordination,’ so that what is implicitly an 
ordination in the whole Church of Christ and actually is an ordination 
within a denomination, may be extended in scope. The Australian pro- 
posal is for the exchange of ministerial commissions, without stated 
doctrine of what any one of these separated commissions carries to those 
who hold it, so that a wider ministry of the sacraments may be achieved 
with complete understanding on all sides. 
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ch To read these works is very cheering. ‘They show the vitality of the 

6). union movement; they show that advance comes when real problems are 

ng faced and not evaded as in certain popular but very vague proposals; 
and they remind us that a desire not merely to face but to solve these 
difficult and stubborn problems exists most keenly when there is an over- 

rd whelming sense of the common task to be achieved by a united Church. 

- WILLIAM Paton 

St ALBans, HERTs 
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ad CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS IN A WorLD Community. By DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING. 

. Illustrated. New York: Friendship Press. $2.00. 1940. 

8, (y= again we are indebted to Professor Fleming for a beautiful 

ly book illustrating in word and picture something of the life of the 

in Church in Asia and Africa to-day. Heritage of Beauty and Each with His 

id Own Brush were pictorial studies respectively of contemporary Christian 
architecture, and of paintings and carvings. Christian symbols are the 
subject of the present study, which to some extent overlaps that of Christian 
architecture. 

d Professor Fleming had a rich field for observation and has discovered 

» and shared with us treasures of which the Church in the West must be 

. largely unaware. The use of the lotus motif, often combined with the 

. cross, is widespread in India and China; the pomegranate (signifying 

f fruitfulness), the plum blossom (triumphant virtue), the pine tree 
(longevity) occur repeatedly in Japanese Christian buildings. Deer, fish, 
the Chinese lion-dog and various birds are met with; and a teak cross from 

s Thailand (Siam) has as supporters a pair of elephants, typifying strength, 

s energy, sagacity, prudence, gentleness and 

y Africa seems as yet to have been slow to evolve Christian symbolism 

I and one is left wondering how far this may be due to western influences. 

. But a few interesting examples are given, as, for instance, the use of the 

) Ashanti golden stool (symbolizing the soul of the people) in the building 

n and coat of arms of Wesley College, Dumai, Gold Coast; and a snake-and- 

n tortoise design (symbolizing death and the gift of eternal life) carved in the 

x chapel of the Diocesan Training College, Pietersburg. 

1 There are illustrations of a number of diocesan seals and college or 

€ school crests, including the well-known black and white piano-keys shield 

d of Achimota College. Some of these are perhaps more ingenious than 
beautiful, but all have meaning. 
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As in the two former volumes, Professor Fleming has brought together 
a collection of exquisite photographs to illustrate his theme and the letter- 
press is illuminating and wise. The book deserves most careful study. 


M. M. UNDERHILL 
LONDON 


CHURCH AND STATE IN RUSSIA 


CHURCH AND STATE IN Russia. (The last years of the Empire, 1900-1917.) By 
JoHN SHELTON Curtiss. New York; Columbia University Press. $4.00. 
London: Oxford University Press. 26s. 6d. 1940. 


HE relation of Church and State in Russia is one of the least studied 
subjects of modern European history. Several unique circum- 
stances have made a thorough investigation almost impossible. The 
former imperial government considered this matter so fraught with delicate 
political problems that it discouraged research in this field; the establish- 
ment of the communist dictatorship put an end to any such study, by 
making any impartial approach to religion a serious offence against State 
interests. Yet the importance of this subject hardly needs stressing, for the 
world-wide social and political movement now known as totalitarianism 
was born in Russia and its character was strongly influenced by the 
typically Russian attitude to Church and State. 

Mr Curtiss has therefore, in publishing his book, attempted to fill an 
important gap, and he can rightly be called a pioneer in his field. He is an 
assiduous reader of documents and the material collected is authentic and 
well sorted and covers a wide range of subjects. But in spite of these 
achievements the book is disappointing. Its failure is due to the philosophic 
position taken up by its author. Mr Curtiss belongs to that school of 
historians which prefers to deal with facts and figures rather than with 
movements of thought and religious convictions. He tries to explain the 
relations between State and Church in Russia by studying the incomes of 
monasteries and parishes, and his main sources of information are the 
newspaper articles and speeches made by members of the Russian Parlia- 
ment and documents issued by the Synod of the Russian Church. 

All these sources provide Mr Curtiss with much interesting data, 
but their value is undermined by the fact that the author never raises the 
fundamental question of how far these pronouncements provided an 
adequate channel of expression for the true mind of the Russian Church. 
He fails to explain what lay behind that silent and yet intense struggle 
which had been going on between the St Petersburg bureaucracy and the 
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church people ever since the time of Peter the Great’s reforms in the 
eighteenth century; a struggle which made the imperial government so 
reluctant to allow the study of Russian church history in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

Mr Curtiss treats the Church as one of the State departments and 
looks upon it with the eyes of the secularized man of the pre-war period. 
He fails to understand that for the Russian people the Church and the 
Empire were two distinct yet divinely instituted bodies, whose welfare 
depended on their happy collaboration. Russia in the early twentieth 
century was the only country in Europe which still lived in that world of 
religious ideas which was familiar to medieval man. Without grasping 
this fact it is impossible to give a proper interpretation of those compli- 
cated events which took place within the Russian Church before and after 
the revolution. We have again entered a period of history when the 
importance of beliefs and religious convictions is made clear. This collapse 
of indifference to religious questions is to a large extent due to Russia’s 
leading place in the present efforts for reconstruction. If Mr Curtiss’ book 
had been published in 1917 its philosophic background would have been 
accepted by many as adequate, but in 1940 it seems out of date and 
unsatisfactory. 

In conclusion, a curious and yet significant feature of this study has 
to be mentioned. Mr Curtiss gives fourteen pages of bibliography, but he 
does not refer to a single book or article published by the Russian theo- 
logians and church historians who left Russia after the revolution. The 
names of such outstanding authorities on the Russian approach to Church 
and State as Professors N. Berdyaev, G. Florovsky, G. Fedotov and others 
are not even mentioned in this book. 


NICOLAS ZERNOV 
LONDON 


JAPANESE VILLAGE LIFE 


Suye Mura. By Joun F. Empree. Introduction by A. R. Rapciirre-Brown. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 1939. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 18s. 1940. 


fh Nisieer book is a description based on direct observation of a Japanese 

village community. Dr and Mrs Embree spent the better part of 
a year in the village of Suye in Southern Japan, studying the village 
organization and community life. The point is made in the introduction 
that social anthropology should not be concerned only with primitive or 
savage societies, but that there is room for this sort of study in more 
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advanced societies also. This book does for Japan what Dr Kulp’s book 
(Country Life in South China, 1925) did for rural China. 

Dr Embree gives a detailed description of village organization, the 
forms of co-operation carried out in the village and the social classes and 
associations obtaining. He gives also a life history of the individual in a 
rural village, discusses customs of family and household and the actual 
religious observances of the villagers. His concluding chapter contains a 
valuable discussion of changes noticeable in the social organization of the 
village, resulting from the impact of modern industrial civilization. 

There are appendices of value, giving the economic basis of the village 
and a detailed chart of the household expenses of several actual families 
studied. The book throughout contains a number of charts and diagrams 
embodying reports of studies made. 

In the chapter, ‘Village Organization,’ Dr Embree gives an exhaustive 
analysis of the social and political divisions of the village. He also includes 
a discussion of the voluntary co-operative neighbourhood group, which 
carries over from Tokugawa days. The chapter also contains a description 
of the agricultural products of the village and the tools used in production, 
which are still largely of the wooden and hand-iron variety. The intro- 
duction of the machine, including grain mills, has changed the situation 
somewhat and the bicycle has given greater mobility to the village. A 
chart in this chapter indicates the number of specialists in each village, 
such as the makers of mats, tofu and cake; the priests, the midwives and 
so on. 

A useful section discusses immigration into and emigration from the 
village and includes a chart giving the place of birth of brides and adopted 
sons. The village people still have only infrequent connexion with the 
nearest small city, twelve miles away. Beyond the provincial capital the 
people of Suye have no direct contact: 


Knowledge of Tokyo comes by newspaper and hearsay; economic and political 
relations through the village office, small towns and the prefectural capital. One 
exception to this is the conscript soldier. 


The chapter, ‘Family and Household,’ contains a description of the 
home and its environs, the custom of adoption, the parties and festival 
occasions uf the village. The primitive character of the village is well 
illustrated in the chapter, ‘Forms of Co-operation,’ which extend to road- 
fixing, bridge-building, rice-planting and money-lending. 

In his chapter, ‘Social Classes and Associations,’ Dr Embree divides 
the village into six classes, from the upper-upper to the lower-lower. 
This chapter discusses the introduction of national organizations, such as 
those for young people, reservists and so forth. These have been intro- 
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duced by the government to produce national unity, but they are not yet 
indigenous to the village, and ‘if the government and schools should cease 
to encourage them, they would die a natural death.’ 

The final chapter discusses the changes which have resulted in the 
social organization of the village as a result of the introduction of the 
machine and the modern centralized government. Politically, external 
relations have been changed from political allegiance to the local feudal 
lord to loyalty to the Emperor of Japan. Local loyalties have been replaced 
by national ones. As a result of greater dependence on machines, money 
has been introduced and this has tended to break down old types of eee 
co-operation and has resulted in the hiring of labour in its stead. 

This book is exceedingly useful for an understanding of the inner 
life of the Japanese people and should be read by every missionary at 
work in that country. 

L. J. SHAFER 

New YorK 





BUDDHISM IN THAILAND 


Tal BuppHISM: Its Rites and Activities. By KENNETH E. WELLs. Illustrated. 
Bangkok: Bangkok Times Press. 148. 1939. 


fe purpose of the book is to describe present activities and ritual 

of Buddhism in Thailand (Siam), which have received little 
attention from scholars. In fact, these aspects of Buddhism in other lands 
also have not been studied to any extent. 

In the introduction the author gives a brief sketch of the history of 
Buddhism in Thailand, relating it to India, Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia 
and China. In this he follows Siamese chronology which places Buddha 
in the years 563-483 B.c. He puts the Council under Kanishka in A.D. 78. 
According to some competent Thai scholars Buddhism was introduced 
into Thailand as early as it came to Ceylon, in the period 245-207 B.c. 
The Buddhism of Ceylon has had a large influence in Thailand. On the 
other hand, the Buddhists of Thailand have been the means of reviving 
Buddhism in Ceylon, when Siamese monks were invited in A.D. 1750 to 
restore the lost succession of monks due to the Tamil immigration, Hindu 
polytheism and incessant wars. The Siamese sect is still active in Ceylon. 

The Hinayana Buddhism of Thailand was strengthened by the Mons 
of southern Burma who established a kingdom in the central valley of 
the Chao Phya river, which lasted from the third to the seventh century. 
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In the eighth century, however, the Mahayana was reinforced by the 
Khmers, who established their capital in Cambodia. This lasted until 
the invading Thais, who had come into contact with the Hinayina, set up 
a kingdom about A.D. 1238 with Hinaydna as the state religion. Since the 
thirteenth century the inscriptions in Thailand are in Pali rather than in 
Sanskrit. The Burmese invasion (1766-1767) not only devastated the 
country but destroyed many records and temples. This makes an historical 
study of the rites very difficult. 

Thailand is the only independent nation having Hinayana Buddhism 
as the state religion. The present constitution contains the statement: 
‘The king shall profess the Buddhist faith and is the upholder of religion.’ 
Here ‘religion’ means Buddhism. The ministry of public affairs controls 
ecclesiastical affairs and education. It is called Dharmakér, dharma being 
a general term for Buddhism. 

Buddhism in Thailand is characterized by its control of education, 
interpenetration of the life of the people, vitality and progressiveness. 
It has achieved this position because of its admirable organization, its 
adaptability and its emphasis upon giving. Buddhism in Thailand found 
the people dominated by a crude animism. It united them by its culture, 
language, art, the calendar and a world view. This is in contrast to China, 
where Buddhism found a ruling group with its unifying religion and 
customs. In China Buddhism was in continual conflict with an established 
order. In Thailand it had a free hand. 

There is an informing chapter on temples and images. The Youth 
Buddhist Association and the Buddha Dharma Association are described. 
There is a section dealing with translation from the Pali into Siamese. 
The Pali Tripitaka has been published and copies distributed to libraries 
in the West. There are plans to translate the Tripitaka into Siamese. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to the rituals. These are divided 
into those at fixed times and seasons, including morning and evening 
worship, observance of uposatha by the laity, the new year’s festival and 
state ceremonies; occasional ceremonies, including life-cycle ceremonies 
and temple centred rites; ceremonies for monks only. The state ceremonies 
have undergone considerable change. Those for monks only have not 
changed much. The popular ceremonies had few changes. Buddha did not 
prescribe any ceremonies for the people. Buddhism took over the animistic 
ceremonies and unified them by bringing the forces of the new religion 
against the demons of animism. Brahmanic and Hindu elements were 
added. In this way the conflicting spirits were brought under the control of 
Buddhist dharma. The book contains numerous translations from Siamese 
of the chants and magical formulae (parittas or mantras) recited on the 
various occasions. 
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The book contains much which will interest the student of religion. 
It has considerable value to the missionary working among the people. 
A glossary of terms would have improved it. 

The author gathered his material through personal contacts over a 
period of ten years with prominent scholarly Buddhists in Thailand. He 
had access to Siamese sources. A selected bibliography of Siamese works 
and European literature on the subject completes the book and a number 
of full-page illustrations add to its vividness. The book is a contribution 
to our knowledge of Buddhism in a country where it has freedom and 
opportunity for development. 

Lewis Hopovus 

Hartrorp, Conn. 





INDIAN WOMEN AT COLLEGE 


LAMPS IN THE WIND; South Indian college women and their problems. By 
ELganor McDouea tt, D.Litt. Frontispiece. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 2s. 6d. New York: Friendship Press. $1.00. 1940. 


OY cele te era in South India who had the habit of attending 

conferences at Kodaikanal in the years around 1910-1914 will 
remember the ‘hardy annual’ that called for extended discussions at each 
successive meeting, namely, ‘In South India is the time ripe for the 
founding of a Christian college for women?’ 

At that time a few pioneer women students, to be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, had crashed the gates of the government college for 
men. As the plans for the women’s Christian college were pushed forward 
by a few prophetic souls gifted with insight, dire forecasts of failure were 
uttered by those who lacked their vision. They foretold heavy expenditure 
on buildings that would be largely unoccupied; a staff of missionary 
professors with few if any students to teach; in case of the few who might 
attend, so serious a break with Indian tradition that adjustment would be 
impossible. But plans advanced; the experiment was launched on a broad 
basis of co-operation—interdenominational, international and inter-racial; 
and in 1915, in the very teeth of the war, Dr McDougall came to become 
the leader of the new enterprise. Christian higher education for South 
Indian women was begun and criticism was silenced by success. 

During the twenty-five years that have since elapsed India has experi- 
enced a silent revolution among her women that is one of the marvels of 
modern history. For this women’s movement the colleges have laid the 
foundation. Upon the Christian movement as well the impact of college 
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education has been no less marked. In the book under review, however, 
the author gives us not so much the history of a movement as pen sketches 
of individual students whom she has taught and guided and loved. Those 
who have been privileged to read Dr McDougall’s journals, written during 
her years in the college, already know the vividness and charm of her 
writing. 

We see first the setting of a college in a garden, with its background 
of verdure and bloom and the soft radiance of its tropical nights; the 
chapel ever open to the garden, its simple cross and single glowing lamp, 
where God is reached up to through individual and corporate worship; 
and the new science building where He is known through the study of 
His laws. The reader meets new students coming into an unfamiliar 
atmosphere, adjusting themselves to a new routine of study and responsi- 
bility. We see elected representatives struggling bravely with weighty 
problems of discipline; would-be students leaving accustomed paths of 
memorization for the fanciful processes of original thought; would-be 
reformers turning from theories of the printed page to flesh and blood 
problems of poverty, disease and superstition in the nearest outcaste 
hamlet. Non-Christians come face to face with the claims of Christ; some 
yield and others linger overlong as they wait to count the cost and at 
last go away sorrowful. 

With understanding born of long and loving experience the author 
sketches the traits of the Indian student, her weaknesses as well as her 
strength. We see the ancient pattern of Indian womanhood, her tradition 
of unquestioning obedience, her self-abnegation, her unswerving loyalty 
to the demands of the family group. When these passive virtues of the 
East encounter the activism of the West, and a pattern of group religion 
meets the positive claims of our Lord upon the individual, we do not 
wonder at the clash of loyalties involved. In the chapters, ‘New Wine in 
Old Bottles’ and ‘Old Wine in New Bottles’ the reader gets vivid pictures 
of the social and religious struggles, of the defeats and victories of those 
who stand between the two worlds of India’s ancient traditions and young 
India’s new freedom, between the demand of society to conform and the 
call of Christ to live dangerously. 

On the college emblem is the device of the little lamp of the Indian 
bazar, and with it the motto ‘Lighted to Lighten.’ Through Lamps in the 
Wind we come to sense something of the struggle of the student who 
carries her light from sheltering college walls to open places where it will 
be blown upon by all the winds of a changing world. For four years the 
ideals of Christ have been shown as the one Way of Life. How will they 
bear up against the ‘cauld blast’ of actual living? 

Of this book I have but one criticism to offer; it is that of under- 
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statement. The author, seeing from within, does less than justice to the 
achievements of her college and of the students it has sent forth. Others 
of us, looking from without, see more clearly the greatness of the work 
begun, and seeing, thank God and take courage. Read the book, then 
practise addition and multiplication, and you will approach the truth. 
Auice B. VAN Doren 
New York City 





DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


Some LETTERS FROM LIVINGSTONE, 1840-1872, Edited by Davip CHAMBERLIN. 
Introduction by R. Coupland. London: Oxford University Press. 
128. 6d. 1940. 


LIVINGSTONE THE LIBERATOR. By James I. Macnair. London and Glasgow: 
Collins. 28, 6d. 1940. 


[' is fitting that the centenary of Livingstone’s departure for Africa 

should be celebrated by the publication of these two books which 
add so materially to our knowledge of him. The story of his life never 
grows stale. After a hundred years we see more clearly than ever before 
what his landing in South Africa meant for the whole continent. Every 
fresh fact that comes to light about him is welcomed. Some day, it is to 
be hoped, the original diaries of the first and second expeditions will be 
published. Hundreds of his letters, as yet unprinted, are known to exist. 
Mr Chamberlin has done well to give us this selection, mainly from the 
long series in the possession of thé London Missionary Society. Mr 
Macnair draws skilfully upon these in the new biography and has also 
very rightly availed himself of fresh material collected in the Blantyre 
Memorial to the upbuilding of which he has devoted himself so zealously 
in recent years. 

The earliest available letter is that in which Livingstone offered his 
services to the L.M.S. This is not transcribed here, nor are his answers 
to the questions which the L.M.S. formally put to him; but one para- 
graph in these answers, quoted by Mr Chamberlin, shows how clearly 
and broadly Livingstone conceived the proper duties of a missionary 
at this early date: his life-work was the expression of that idea. The first 
letter printed in full was addressed, May 8, 1840, to a fellow-student 
who had (as it turned out) died on the way to the South Seas two months 
before it was written. In this letter occurs the first mention of Catherine 
Ridley then recently betrothed to his friend Prentice. In regard to her, 
Mr Macnair reveals ‘a little human story,’ ‘a broken romance.’ Livingstone 
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had roundly declared to the L.M.S. in one of his answers: ‘never made 
proposals of marriage; nor so conducted myself to any woman to cause 
her to suspect that I intended anything related to marriage.’ But it cer- 
tainly appears that later he was attracted to Catherine. Mr Chamberlin 
prints one letter to her containing a racy description of his visit to Rio 
de Janeiro: for her benefit he quoted a Scots maxim and obligingly put 
it into English; it was a favourite with him: ‘Aye put a stout heart to a 
steye brae.’ She marvied Prentice and Livingstone kept up correspondence 
with him, sending ‘affectionate salutations’ to her; references to her 
occur in other letters up to the time when Mary Moffat came on the 
scene. ‘Probably,’ Mr Macnair concludes, ‘the wound had not been 
deep.’ 

The biographers have dealt somewhat scantily with the formative 
years which Livingstone spent among the Bechuana. The letters written 
in that period are of profound interest. They portray his disappointments 
with the narrow field, his delight at every prospect of a movement into 
the interior, his chafing against control, his impatience with less restless 
colleagues. They show, too, how strenuously, but for the time being with- 
out success, he urged, against the opposition of some of those men, the 
systematic training of African evangelists. In these letters we have many 
illustrations of Livingstone’s vivid interest in, and careful observation 
of, things; as when he interrupts a report on his work to explain to Dr 
Tidman ‘the physiological aspects of the Baptist’s food’ as he had observed 
them among the Bechuana. There are detailed accounts of his incessant 
journeyings, with incidental adventures, which show how well he was 
preparing himself, albeit unconsciously, for the more strenuous travels of 
later years. Livingstone’s harsh judgments of the ‘pure heathen’ in these 
early years contrast vividly with the tolerant, understanding attitude he 
had learnt to adopt later—Mr Macnair dwells on the mellowing of Living- 
stone as shown in The Last Fournals. In these early days he could write 
of the Africans being ‘as degraded in soul, body and spirit as it is possible 
to conceive humanity to be,’ and, again without qualification, declare, 
‘truly Heathenism has no bowels of compassion.’ Livingstone was dour 
enough but nobody can read these letters without knowing how affectionate 
he was: his anguish in parting from his wife and children is very real: 
‘to orphanize my children will be like tearing out my bowels.’ His keen 
sense of humour is also manifest. 

The letters afford fresh impressions of Livingstone’s great journey 
across Africa of which Professor Coupland in his Introduction well says: 


Consider the distance covered and the time spent under these conditions, 
and there is clearly no comparison, either in the difficulties and dangers of the 
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enterprise or in the courage and endurance needed to surmount them, between 
this journey of Livingstone’s and any, say, of Stanley’s journeys. 


It was in a letter announcing to Dr Tidman his arrival at Tette that the 
immortal sentence occurs: 


I am not. so elated in having performed what has not to my knowledge 
been done before in traversing the continent, because the end of the geographical 
feat is but the beginning of the missionary enterprise. May God grant me life 
to do some more good to this poor Africa. 


(We are grateful to Mr Chamberlin for printing this passage and others 
in facsimile.) Then, shortly afterwards, he received from Dr Tidman a 
letter written months before, which, as Mr Macnair says, ‘wounded him 
sorely,’ for it said the Directors ‘were restricted in their power of aiding 
plans connected only remotely with the spread of the Gospel’ and dis- 
couraged on financial grounds any hope of undertaking ‘untried remote 
and difficult fields of labour.’ Mr Chamberlin calls these ‘prudent official 
phrases’; Mr Macnair says ‘the phrasing was perhaps unfortunate.’ 
Livingstone wrote that he would follow out the work in spite of the veto 
of the Board; he supposed that the intention was ‘to send me to some 
of the tried, near, and easy fields where I may wax fat and kick like 
Jeshurun.’ The Directors’ proposition, said he, ‘involves my certain 
severance from the L.M.S.’ 

During the period of the second expedition, only three letters are 
given. Then, after an interval of twelve years, we have one final specimen 
from ‘South Central Africa, November 1872,’ when, as Mr Macnair 
says, he was a dying man and rarely free from pain; nobody would think 
it on reading this letter. Incidentally it reveals Livingstone’s acquaintance 
with Saul Solomon. 

In some minor particulars we should venture to disagree with Mr 
Macnair, as when he says (p. 146), “The Makololo were not a fighting 
tribe’: they fought their way up from Basutoland to Barotseland and 
withstood the Matebele. It was only in quite exceptional circumstances 
that wagons were dragged by sixteen yoke of oxen—32 oxen would be a 
double span (p. 68). We question the statement that Dr James Stewart 
was sent out by the Free Church of Scotland in the hope of beginning a 
mission under Livingstone’s direction and retired because of the disaster 
of Bishop Mackenzie’s death (pp. 264, 265). At this time Stewart was still 
a student and he was sent out on a mission of enquiry, not by the Church 
but by a committee which he had himself brought together: his enquiries 
completed, he returned to report. 

It is a pity that the proof-readers of Mr Macnair’s book—and of Mr 
Chamberlin’s too—should have allowed the misspelling of so many 
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African words: Bamangwata, Bwano, Zonga, etc. But these are small 
blemishes in books which we have read with great admiration. Mr Macnair 
has succeeded in the almost incredible task of telling the great story of 
Livingstone’s career in a small pocket volume. In this compact, inexpensive 
form it should have, as it merits, a very large circulation. Reproductions 
from the coloured statuaries in the Blantyre Memorial fitly illustrate the 
text, with some portraits that are new to us. 


Epwin W. Smit 
Hartrorp, Conn. 





ISABEL ANGUS 


Tue Favour or a Commission: The Life of Isabel M. Angus, 1858-1939. By 
Dorotny Ancus. London: Carey Press. 1s. 1940. 


TT title of this pleasant little biography is an adaptation of a para- 

phrase in Dr Moffatt’s version of the Bible of the beautiful words 
‘grace and apostleship’ (Romans 1, 5). The subject, Miss Isabel Angus, 
was a much loved and widely known member of the Baptist Missionary 
Society who died last year after long and varied labours in North India, 
chiefly in the United Provinces, Behar and Bengal. 

Miss Angus came of a family whose interest in foreign missions was 
strong and practical, and she set out at the age of twenty-four on her 
missionary service to India with the full sympathy of her home circle. 
She proved herself able to face any demand that the years brought to her, 
and accomplished very different tasks with unvarying courage and efhi- 
ciency. She was an excellent linguist, a dauntless pioneer in the solitary 
post at Bhiwani and a loving and tactful colleague when two others ‘came 
to share her work there, a good schoolmistress, a skilled administrator 
when her mission set her in a position of authority in Bankipur and later 
in Calcutta, a gallant veteran in the difficult years of her retirement at 
Hampstead, and a devoted and very lovable woman at all times. 

Vivid accounts are given of Miss Angus’s work in house-to-house 
visits to wornen in purdah, of her long days of travel in bullock carts and 
on horseback, and of her heroic ministrations in the midst of the terrors 
of plague and cholera. The book is written by one who had intimate 
personal knowledge both of Miss Angus herself and of the regions where 
her forty years of ardent work were spent. There are several interesting 
photographs. It is a pity that comparatively few extracts are given from 
Miss Angus’s letters which we are told were long and charming, instead 
of the passages from her verses which are not very distinctive. 
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The book will interest all Miss Angus’s numerous friends and many 
also who were not privileged to know her. 


ELgANOR McDOouGALL 
LONDON 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Japan Christian Year Book, 1939. The same, 1940. (Edited by 
Charles W. Iglehart. Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. ¥2.30. Obtainable London: 
Kegan Paul. 6s. New York: Committee of Reference and Counsel. 1940.) 
To begin with the end, an invaluable feature of the thirty-seventh annual 
issue of this ever-useful Year Book is a classified index of all previous 
issues, from Volume I (The Japan Christian Movement, 1903) to Volume 
XXXVI (The Japan Christian Year Book, 1938). Only those who have 
had the task of tracking down a subject in one or more volumes of unre- 
membered but remote date can properly estimate this boon. The contents 
are grouped into four sections: Current trends in Japanese society; The 
Japanese Christian movement in its world setting, in which the first 
section opens with a general survey; The year 1938 in the Christian move- 
ment; and Reports, from twenty-five Japanese Christian societies. The 
inner life of the Church, its ministry, its evangelistic task, its relation 
to the Japanese State and to the world situation are the subjects of some 
of the chapters in the second section. The Shinto shrine conflict in Korea 
receives a chapter in the third section. 

The thirty-eighth issue follows similar lines. Especially welcome is 
a chapter giving the English translation, with notes, of the recent Religious 
Bodies Law. Chapters on the foreign missionary, the Japanese Church 
in crisis (by T. Kagawa) and the religious world in Japan in 1939 are 
also of special interest. As always these volumes are most useful handbooks 
on the Church in Japan. 


M. M. U. 








EDITORS’ NOTES 


Proressor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., provides us with one more of the 
stimulating papers which arise out of his monumental History of the 
Expansion of Christianity. He is Professor of Missions and Oriental History 
at Yale and has for many years been American Editorial Correspondent 
of the Review. 


Miss ELEANOR McDovuea_t, D.Litt., was the first Principal of the 
Women’s Christian College, Madras, a post from which she retired in 
1939. The Editors are particularly glad to publish Dr McDougall’s paper 
as there is no one who can speak with greater authority on the subject of 
the Christian education of women in India. 





The Rev. EpGar W. THOMPSON was for a number of years a missionary 
of the Wesleyan (now Methodist) Missionary Society in India, and later 
a member of the headquarters staff of the mission in London. He has for 
years devoted attention to the problems of the British West Indies. His 
paper is of peculiar interest in view of the findings of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed by the British Government to consider the needs of 
the British West Indies. 





Mr T. Price, Ed.B., has been working in Zomba, Nyasaland, since 
1928 as a member of the Church of Scotland Mission. 





Miss Marcaret Wronc is Secretary of the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa and has made several journeys in 
different parts of the African continent. Her article interprets the 
significance of the far-reaching changes in colonial policy announced in 
February by the British Government. This policy will have an intimate 
bearing upon the work of all missions in British colonial territories. 
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Mr E. Amu, after training at the Gold Coast Presbyterian College 
and working in the Ewe Presbyterian Church as teacher and catechist, 
became teacher of music on the staff of Achimota College. He has just 
finished a further course of music study in London on a scholarship from 
the College. He hopes to return to the Gold Coast this autumn. 





Herr Hans Kosmata worked in Leipzig with the Institutum Fudaicum 
Delitzschianum and later in Vienna when the Institute was removed to 
that city. In 1938, when it became impossible for the Institute to continue 
in Vienna, it was transferred to London. Herr Kosmala is now working 
in close association with the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews. 


The Rev. T. W. Douctas JaMEs was from 1910 until 1935 a missionary 
in Swatow, China, of the Presbyterian Church of England. He is now 
Foreign Mission Secretary of that Church. Dr Campbell Moody, of whom 
he writes, was for many years a missionary in Formosa and before his 
death had come to be regarded as one of the ablest theological minds in 
modern missionary work. 





The Rev. J. W. Decker, D.D., was for a number of years a missionary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission in China and recently became 
Secretary in New York in charge of the work of the mission in the Far 
East. He has been associated with the work of the International Missionary 
Council. His article was written before action was taken in Japan 
requiring the removal of foreigners from posts in the Church. 








Writers of book reviews are: the Rev. A. S. Kypp, general secretary 
of the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland; the Rev. 
Canon J. McLrop CAMPBELL, secretary of the Missionary Council of the 
General Assembly of the Church of England; the Rev. Professor L. 
Hopcson, Regius Professor of Moral and Pastoral Theology, Oxford 
University, and secretary of the ‘Faith and Order’ movement; Professor 
NicoLas ZERNOV, secretary of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius; 
the Rev. Luman J. Suarer, D.D., a secretary of the Board of Foreign 
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Missions of the Reformed Church in America; Professor LEwis Hopous, 
of the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, Conn., formerly a missionary 
in China; Miss ALice B. VAN Doren, a missionary in the Arcot mission 
of the Reformed Church in America; the Rev. E. W. Smirn, D.D., until 
recently editorial superintendent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
now lecturing at the Hartford Missionary Foundation; and Dr ELEANOR 
McDovuGa t, who also contributes an article. 


This number of the Review no longer bears Miss Underhill’s name 
as joint editor. Since 1923 the Review has enjoyed the benefits of her 
knowledge and unremitting care, and both her colleague and her successor 
wish to add to what has been said by the committee of the International 
Missionary Council their own regrets at her retirement and their deep 
sense of obligation to her. All those with whom she has worked at Edin- 
burgh House will miss her influence, not least in the common prayer life 
of the House, and they join with the readers of the Review in expressing 
both their gratitude and their good wishes to her in her retirement. 





Plans are being made for the inclusion, in an early number of the 
Review, of a full biographical article on the late Dr Cheng Ching-yi. 





INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 
Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. 
Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. 
Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond 
P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainright, 
D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 


Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked f. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 566. 
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HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 


561 
562 
562 


. History ; 
. Missionary BioGRAPHY 
Tue SENDING COUNTRIES 


. Tue Lanps 
CHURCHES 


OF THE YOUNGER 


562 


Japan, 562; China, 562; South-East Asia, 563 ; 
India, Burma and Ceylon, 563 ; Central Asia, 563 ; 
Near East and North Africa, 563; Africa General, 
563; West Africa, 563; East and Central Africa, 
563; South Africa, 564; Madagascar, 564; 
America and the West Indies, 564; The Pacific, 
564; The Jews, 564; Fields General, 564. 


V. Works oF RaFeRgNCE 564 


I. History 


tINDIGENOUs CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIGHT OF 
History. K. S. Latourette, Ph.D. IRM 
1940 (Oct.), 429-40. 319. 


History of Missionary Societies 

Att Kinpreps AND Toncugs: An illustrated 
survey of the Foreign Mission Enterprise of 
Northern Baptists. Edited b TS: oe 3 
Lerrigo with collaboration of Doris M. 
Amidon. 298 pp. New York: American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 35 cents. 
1940. 320. 


VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MIs- 
SIONS ; 


VIII. Missionary Mrrnops 
IX. THe YouncgeR CHURCHES 
X. Comity, CO-OPERATION AND UNITY 


XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS y 


Religions of Primitive Peoples, 565; Religions of 
India, 565; Islam, 565; Judaism, 565; General, 
565. 


XII. SociaL AND Po.iTicaL RELATIONS 


oF MIssIONS . . s 566 


ON THE SHANTUNG FRONT: A history of the 
Shantung mission of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., 1861-1940, in its historical, 
economic and political setting. J. J. Heeren. 

Appendices. xiv-+264 pp. 
Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. $2.50. 
1940. 322. 
A review is in preparation. 


LoveDALE, SoutrH Arrica: The Story of a 
Century, 1841-1941. R. H. W. Shepherd. 
Illus. About 500 pp. Lovedale, C.P.: 
Lovedale Press. 7s. 6d. Obtainable: 
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London: Livingstone Press. New York: 
International Missionary Council. 1940. 322. 
See also 330 (Southern Baptists). 


ll. Missionary Biography 


C. F. ANpREws: Minister of Reconciliation. 
John S. Hoyland. 175 pp. London: 
Allenson. 38. 6d. 1940. 323. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue Favour oF A ComMIssiONn: The Life of 
Isabel Angus, 1858-1939. Dorothy Angus. 
80 pp. London : Carey Press. 18. 1940. 324. 

See review, p. 556. 

Some LETTERS FROM LIVINGSTONE, 1840-1872. 
Edited by David Chamberlin. Introd. by 
R. Coupland. 307 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 128.6d. 1940. 325. 

See review, p. 553. 

LIVINGSTONE THE LIBERATOR. James I. Macnair. 

Illus. Maps. 382 pp. London: Collins. 


+THE CONTRIBUTION OF CAMPBELL N. Moopy 
TO Missionary THINKING. T. W. Douglas 
James. IRM, 1940 (Oct.), 506-518. 326a. 


FATHER OF 25,000. Rebecca J. Parker. 120 pp. 
London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1s. 
and 2s.6d. 1940. 327. 

A biography of the late Rev. Arthur Parker of 
Benares and S. India, by his wife. 


lll. Sending Countries 
See 320 (N. Baptists) ; 379 (Laical Letters). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

JaPan’s Case EXAMINED: With supplementary 
chapters on the Far Eastern policies of the 
United States, and the significance to the 
world of the conflict in the Far East. Westel 
W. Willoughby. 237 pp. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. $2.50. London: Oxford 
University Press. 118.6d. 1940. 328. 

Presents the aims of Japan as shown by her own 
official documents, and appraises as to their validity 
the arguments advanced in pursuance of them. 

JAPAN IN Cuina. William Henry Chamberlin. 
143 pp. London: Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 
1940. 329. 

A sequel to the author’s Japan Over Asia. 

A GOLDEN MILESTONE IN JAPAN. Edwin B. 
Dozier. 184 pp. Nashville: Broadman 
Press. 75 cents. 1940. 330. 

Somewhat informal history of Southern Baptist 
missions in Japan during the past fifty years. 

JAPAN’s EMERGENCE AS A MOpeERN STATE: 
Political and economic problems of the 
Meiji period. E. Herbert Norman. xvi+ 
254 pp. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $2. 1940. 331. 
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A study of the rapid creation of a centralized 
absolute state, and the growth of an industrial 
economy under state patronage and control. 

THE PROBLEM OF JAPANESE TRADE EXPANSION 
IN THE Post-war SITUATION. Miriam §, 
Farley. xii+93 pp. New York : Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $1. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 5s. 1940. 332. 

A study in the conflict of economic nationalisms, 

JAPANESE INDUSTRY: Its recent development 
and present condition. G. C. Allen. xii+ 
124 pp. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $1:. London: Allen & Unwin, 
58S. 1940. 333. 

Traces developments of the last two decades, 
but is concerned primarily with the results of the 
impact of the present Sino-Japanese war on 
Japan’s industrial structure. 

See also 326a (C. N. Moody); 335-7, 414-15 
(War with China); 378 (Year Books); 380 
(Theological Training); gor (General Situa- 
tion) ; 470-12 (American Policy) ; 413 (British 
Policy). 

China 


CuHInA: Dangerous opportunity. Earle H. 
Ballou. 211 pp. ew York: Friendship 
Press. 60 cents and $1. 1940. 334. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THe CuHIna War In A CHANGING WoRLD. 
Kate Mitchell. Amerasia (New York), 1940 
(July), 213-20. 335. 

+THE War BEHIND JAPAN’s LINES IN NorTH 
Cuina. David Weile. Amerasia (New 
York), 1940 (June), 157-67. 336. 

+THREE YEARS OF THE CHINA War. Frank 
Oliver. Amerasia (New York), 1940 (July), 
205-12. 337. 

Curna REDISCOVERS HER WEsT. Edited by Wu 
Yi-fang and Frank W. Price. End-paper 
map. xiii+210 pp. New York: Friendship 
Press. 60 cents and $1. 1940. 338. 

Contributions by Chinese and Westefn inter- 
preters of present-day movements in China. 
+CutNa’s RECONSTRUCTION IN YUNNAN PRo- 
vincE. Cheng Ch’eng-k’un. Amerasia (New 
York), 1940 (July), 237-42. 339. 

tA ConsTITUTION FoR CHINA. Sun Keewong. 
Amerasia (New York), 1940 (June), 175-84. 
340. 

+Microcosm oF CHINESE Unity. Robert W. 
Barnett. Amerasia (New York), 1940 (July), 
225-8. 341. 

AGRARIAN CHINA. Selected source materials 
from Chinese authors, compiled and trans- 
lated by the Research Staff of the Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, with an intro- 
duction by R. H. Tawney. xviii+258 pp. 
Chicago: University Press. $2.50. 1940. 342. 

Treats the problems of contemporary Chinese 
society from the angle of Chinese sociologists, 
economists and political scientists. 
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Jencuiz Kuan. C. C. Walker. 215 pp. 

London: Luzac. 178. 6d. 1939. 343. 
The study is confined to military and geo- 

graphical questions. 

¢Les MusuLMANS DE CHINE DANS LE CONFLIT 
Stno-Japonais. Y. Raguin. En Terre 
d’Islam, 1940 (1), 58-66. 344. 

See also 32r (Northern Presbyterians) ; 326a 
= N. Moody); 328-9, 414-15 (War with 
apan); 352 (Central Asia); gor (General 
Situation) ; 4¢z0-r2 (American Policy) ; 413 
(British Policy). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 
+BEHIND THE News IN Sincapore. Frederick 
Simpich. National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington), 1940 (July), 83-110. 345. 
+Tue Dutcn East INpies ApriFT. Rupert 
Emerson. FA, 1940 (July), 735-41. 346. 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


KNIFE AND LirE IN INDIA: Being the story of a 
surgical missionary at Neyyoor, Travancore. 


T. Howard Somervell. Illus. 272 pp. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. tos. 6d. 
1940. 347 


A review is in preparation. 
— OF SHE Gescmennran, 
IENGAL, 1939. 79 pp. tainable Nagpur : 
National Christian ay 8 as. 1940. 348. 
A review is in preparation. 

tInp1a’s STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. James 
Frederick Green. FPR, 1940 (June 1), whole 
number. 349. 

+Dynamics oF INp1A’s INTERNAL CONFLICT. 
Eric Beecroft. Amerasia (New York), 1940 
(May), 126-33. 350. 

TINDIA AND THE War. Rajni Patel. Amerasia 
(New York), 1940 (June), 168-74. 351. 

See also 323 (C. F. Andrews); 324 (I. M. 
Angus) ; 327 (A. Parker) ; 377 (Educational 
Conference); 382 (Women’s Education) ; 
384a (Biography) ; 387 (Missionaries). 


Central Asia 
INNER ASIAN FRONTIERS OF CHINA. Owen 
Lattimore. xxiv+585 pp. New York: 


Oxford University Press. $4. 1940. 352. 
American Geographical Society, Research Series 

No. 21. Discusses the history, geography and 

different ways of life of the peoples of Inner Asia. 


The Near East and North Africa 


MopernN TurRKEY. John Parker, M.P., and 
Charles Smith. Illus. Maps. xi+259 pp. 
London : Routledge. 12s. 1940. 353. 

A review is in preparation. 

TURKEY AT THE STRAITS: A short histo 

James T. Shotwell and Francis D 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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xiv+196 pp. New York and London: 
Macmillan. $2. 88.6d. 1940. 354. 

A summary showing the vital strategic and 
economic importance in European diplomatic 
history of this narrow waterway. 
+SENTINEL OF THE Near East. J. J. Cooksey. 

WD, 1940 (July-Aug.), 213-15. 355. 

The assimilation of western culture in Turkey, 
and survey of Christian missionary activity. 
+Trisus MouTonnikres DU Moyven-EuPHRATE. 

J. Koniski. En Terre d’Islam (Lyons), 1940 

(1), 39-52. 356. 

CROYANCES ET COUTUMES PERSANES. 2 volumes. 

Henri Massé. 519 pp. Paris: Librairie 

Orientale et Américaine, Frs 100. 1939. 357. 


+THe AraBs AND Democracy. Sir E. Denison 
7 — Review (London), 1940 (Jan.), 
1-8. 358. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE History oF EDUCA- 


TION IN MOopern Ecypr. . Heyworth- 

Dunne. Glossary, Bibliography. xiv+503 

pp. London: Luzac. 258. 1939. 359. 
The first of four volumes deali with the 


history of culture in modern Egypt. A storehouse 


of material. 
See also 376 (Jews in Palestine) ; 388 (Islam) ; 
394 (Islamic Law). - 


Africa 
(General) 


Across AFricA. Margaret Wrong. 104 pp. 
London and New York : International Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Africa. 
IS. 1940. 359a. 

account of a journey undertaken to enquire 
into the need of literature for African peoples. 

See also 325-6 (D. Livingstone) ; 406 (Colonial 
Policy). 

West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


Arrica Bantu. Luiz Figueira. Lisbon: 


Fernandes. 15.00 escudos. 1938. 3590. 
A review is in preparation. 

+THE PosITION OF CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN 
Arrica. E. Amu. IRM, 1940 (Oct.), 
477-85. 360. 

+First Report ON Leprosy CONTROL WORK IN 
THE OwerrI Province, S. Niceria. T. F. 
Davey. Leprosy Review (London), 1940 
(July), 123-34. 367. : 

See also 416 (European Relations). 

East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 
THe Nuer. E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Illus. 





283 pp: Maps. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 178.6d. 1940. 362. 
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A description of the modes of livelihood and 
political institutions of a Nilotic people. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
Marriep Lire IN AN AFRICAN TriBE. I. 
Schapera. Illus. 364 pp. London: Faber 
& Faber. 158. 1940. 363. 
A review is in preparation. 
tSovutu Arrican Native Lanp Po.icy. Edith 
B. Jones. Bantu Studies (Johannesburg), 
1940 (June), 175-97. 364. 
See also 322 (Lovedale). 


Madagascar 
See 382 (Theological Training). 


America and the West Indies 


Tue Necro, Too, tv AMERICAN History. 
Merl R. Eppse. Illus. A dices. xxii-+ 


pat PP. ashville : Netional Educational 
g Company. 1939. 365. 


The — contri on. ‘to North American 
life, from the exploration period till to-day. 


Pascua : A Yaqui village in Arizona. Edward 
Spicer. xxxii+319 pp. Chicago: 
University Press. $3.50. 1940. 366. 
A study in culture contacts, the subjects being 
Spanish-Indian immigrants from Mexico. 


HalitI AND THE UNITED STATES, 1714-1938. 


Ludwell Lee Montague. xiv+308 pp. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 
$3. 1940. 367. 


A pioneer historical study in the policy of 
domination in the Gulf-Carib an area. 

¢TuHe Rerurn oF THE West INpigs. E. W. 

— IRM, 1940 (Oct.), pp. 452-62. 


CONCERNING LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE. Pa 
read at Brydcliffe, Woodstock, New York 
August 1939, and edited by Charles C. 
Griffin. at Alen as New York : Columbia 
University Press Be. 1940. 369. 

A symposium on the social history and cultural 

outlook af Latin America. 

See also 385 (Negro Church); 406 (British 
Colonial Policy) ; 409 (Race Relations). 


The Pacific 


ABORIGINAL WoMAN. Phyllis M. Ka 
M.A., Ph.D. Introd. by Professor A. 
Elkin. Illus. 294 pp. London: Routledge. 
15s. Pat 370. 

As of aboriginal women in N.-W. Aus- 
ae with emphasis on the ’ they hold in the 
tribal, social and religious li 


Tue Fiipino Way or Lire: The pluralized 
reams & Camilo Osias. tes pp. 
ton: Ginn. $2.12. 1 


A treatise on Filipino traits, goal and place in 
the world of nations. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


{THe Future or THE PHILIPPINEes. Catherine 
Porter. PA, 1940 (June), 138-48. 372. 
The Jews 
Jews AND CurisTiANs To-pay: A study in 
Jewish and Christian relationships. W. W. 
a. (Social Service Lecture, 1940.) 


London: Epworth Press (for the 
Socbh Service Lecture Trust). 2s. and 3s, 
1940. 373. | ‘ 
A review is in preparation. 
tRAsSHI AND THE RABBINATE. Solomon Zeitlin, 
Jewish Quarterly Review (London), 1940 
(July), 1-58. 
The struggle between secular and religious 
forces for leadership. 374. 
tJEWRY AND THE Future. Conrad Hoffmann, 
EWR, 1940 (July), 233-7. 375. 
REBUILDING PaesTINE. Ben N. Edidin. 
rt 264 pp. New York: Behrmans Jewish 
k House. $1.75. 1939. 376. 
A textbook on Zionism and Palestine. 


See also 396-8 (Judaism) ; 399 (C. Montefiore). 


Fields General 
See 383 (Vegetable Growing) ; 
manent Mandates Commission). 
V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year Books 


Ong Step Forwarp : Report of the First Con- 
— on Basic National Education, Poona, 


408 (Per- 


292 Segaon, ‘Wardha, es 
Hindustani Peiimi Sangh 8d. 
1940. 377. 


THE JAPAN CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK, 1939. Ditto, 
1940. Edited by C. W. Iglehart. Thirty 
seventh and Thirty-eighth issues. Toby. : 
or Bun Kwan. ¥2.30. Obtainable London : 
Paul. 6s. ; New York : Committee of 
Ra erence and Counsel. 1939 and 1940. 378. 
See review, p. 557. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


LaicaL Letrers. Henry Barnett. 96 one 
Nashville: Board of Missions, Methodist 
Church. 1940. 379. 

A review is in preparation. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
See 348 (Bengal). 
Christian Education 
Japan 


+THEOLOGICAL TRAINING IN THE NIPPON Szl 
Ko Kwar. C. K. Sansbury. EWR, 1940 





(July), 223-32. 380. 
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India 
¢SomE PROBLEMS OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
or INDIAN Women. Eleanor McDougall, 
D.Litt. IRM, 1940 (Oct.), 441-51. 38r. 
See also 377 (Educational Conference). 
Africa 
See 322 (Lovedale). 
Other Fields 
{THE TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY IN MabDa- 
GascaR. Ronald O’Ferrall. EWR, 1940 
(July), 213-22. 382. 
Christian Literature 
See 359a (Africa). 
Medical 
See 347 (India) ; 361 (Leprosy in Africa). 
Rural 
VEGETABLE GROWING IN THE Tropics. L. H. 
Saunders. 120 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 38. 6d. 1940. 383. 
A practical guide, based on experience in India 
and in East and West Africa. 
Work among Women 
See 38r (Education in India). 


IX. The Younger Churches 
CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS IN A WoRLD COMMUNITY. 
D. J. Fleming. Illus. 150 pp. New York: 
Friendship Press. $2. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 128. 1940. 384. 
See review, p. 545. 
How Tuey Founp Curist: Stories of Indian 
Christians. Rebecca J. Parker. Illus. 
- pp. London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 1940. 
36 4a. 


¢THe Necro CHurcH IN AMERICAN Lire. 
jamin E. Mays. Christendom (New 
York), 1940 (Summer), 387-98. 385. 

See also 360 (W. Africa); 378 (Japan Year 
Books) ; 380 (Theological Training in Japan) ; 
382 (Theological Training in Madagascar) ; 
386 (Unity). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


¢CHRISTIAN UNITY AND THE YOUNGER 
CuurcHes. H. Paul Douglass, Christendom 
(New York), 1940 (Summer), 412-27. 386. 


INTERCOMMUNION. Discussions and Proposals 
of an Australian Group. 1940. 
See review, p. 541. 386a. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
See 3596 (Bantu) ; 362 (Nuer) ; 370 (Australian 
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Religions of india 

+Tue Missionary IN A CIVILIZED Non- 
CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT. A. Laura Jack- 
son. EWR, 1940 (July), 208-12. 387. 


islam 

STUDIES IN THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ISLAM 

AND CHRISTIANITY : Psychological and _ his- 

torical. Lootfy Levonian,M.R.A.S. 158 pp. 

London: Allen & Unwin. 6s. 1940. 388. 
A review is in preparation. 

+THE PHILOSOPHICAL RAPPROCHEMENT OF 

CHRISTENDOM AND IsLaM. Robert S. Darbi- 

shire. MW, 1940 (July), 226-35. 389. 

+tHow Not TO USE THE Koran. L. Bevan 

Jones. MW, 1940 (July), 280-91. 390. 

+tLa PREDESTINATION DANS LA DOCTRINE DE 
L’Istam. R. Foca. Bulletin des Missions, 
1940 (1), I-19. 39. 

+LicuT IN Istamic Mysticism. I. Light and 
Illumination among the Early Sifis. Mar- 
garet Smith. Aryan Path (Bombay), 1940 
(May), 236-42. 392. 

MarriaGE IN Earty Istam. Gertrude H. 


Stern, Ph.D. vi+2+196 pp. London: 
Luzac. 10s. 6d. 1940. 393. 
tIistamic Law 1N OPERATION. Edward J. 


Jurji. American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures (Chicago), 1940 (Jan.), 
32-49. 394. 

+THe MeptaevaAL LATIN TRANSLATIONS OF 
AuraraBi’s Works. D. Salmon. New 
Scholasticism (Washington), 1939 (July), 
245-61. 395. 

See also 343 (Jenghiz Khan); 344 (Chinese 
Muslims); 355 (Turkey); 478 (French 
Relations). 


Judaism 


PIONEERS OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH: with 
their relations to Judaism. Floyd V. Filson. 
194 pp. New York: Abingdon Press. $2. 
1940. 396. 

tJews IN THEIR New ENVIRONMENT: _IN- 
TELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL TRENDS. Hans 
Kosmala. IRM, 1940 (Oct.), 497-505. 397. 

+WITH THE Jew aT Prayer. G. H. Parbrook. 
Congregational Quarterly (London), 1940 
(July), 271-82. 398. 

Some RECOLLECTIONS OF CLAUDE GOLDSMID 
Monteriore, 1858-1938. Lucy Cohen. 
Foreword by H. A. L. Fisher. Illus. 277 pp. 
London : Faber & Faber. 128. 6d. 1940. 399. 

See also 373-6 (Jews). 


Genera! 
Tue FatirH BY WHICH THE CxHuRCH Lives. 





Aboriginal Women). 





(Mendenhall Lectures for 1940.) Georgia 
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$1.50. 1940. 400. 
See review, p. 533. 


See also 403 (Christianity and Civilization). 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


+THe Srno-Japanese CONFLICT AND THE 
CurisTiAN Movement in Japan. J. W. 
Decker. IRM, 1940 (Oct.), 519-32. or. 
Gop’s JupDGMENT ON Europr. A. R. Vidler. 
113 pp. London: Longmans 
1940. 402, 
See'p. 486. 
CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION. Arnold Toyn- 
bee. (The Burge Memorial Lecture.) 
48 pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 18. 1940. 403. 
See p. 486. 
+CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION. 
IRM, 1940 (Oct.), 486-96. 404. 
+Misstonary AGENCY IN COLONIAL DevELop- 
MENT. Price. IRM, 1940, 463-69. 405. 
+Misstons tn RELATION TO COLONIAL PoLicy. 
- Wrong. IRM, 1940 (Oct.), 470- 


Tarenee: Pore SPEAKS. on a compilation of his 
i roe etc., to- 
with a current précis. 
a ih a biomrahy | by Cardinal Hins- 
336 pp. London: Faber & Faber. 

4 ‘6d. 1940. 407. 

Leacue OF NaTIONS PERMANENT MANDATES 
ComMiIssION. Minutes of the 37th session 
held at Geneva from December 12th to 2ist, 
1939- Official No.: C. 7, M. 5. 1940. 

I. 135 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
6s. 1940. 408, 

Race RELATIONS AND THE RACE ProBLEM: A 
definition and an analysis. Edgar T. Thomp- 
son, editor. xvi+338 pp. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke Uni $3.50. 1939. 409. 


A __ representative reasonably compre- 


W. Paton. 


and 


hensive presentation of the existing knowledge 
and present” status of ideas concerning race 
relations in the United States. 






CR = Chinese Recorder 


EMM ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
EWR =East and West Review 


FA = Foreign Affairs 
=Foreign Policy Reports —_— 
=International Review of Missions 
CQ = Christian Quarterly 

= Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissen- 
schaft 


Green. 4s. 





ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 





When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS - 


Harkness. New York: Abingdon Press. 


AMERICAN Po.icy tn THE Far East, 1931-1 
T. A. Bisson. xii+162 pp. New Yor: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. $1.25. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 6s. 1 410. 

Brief, pointed survey, well documented. 


+Amenica’s DiLemMa tN THE Far East. T. A, 
Bisson. -FPR, 1940 (July 1), whole number, 
41t. 

+Our Po.icy im THE Far East. A. Whitney 
Griswold. Harper's Magazine (New York), 
1940 (August), 258-67. 472. 

British RELATIONS WITH CHINA: 1931-19 19 
Irving S. Friedman. xvi+255 pp. 

Institute oh Pacific Retettons, Se. 1940. 43. 
and British = qeuupe in China to the 
successive steps of Japanese expansion. 

Far Eastern Triancie. K. K. Kawakami. 
FA, 1940 (July), 632-45. 414. 

ag soa Many BRL og Kathleen 

Barnes. Amerasia (New York), 1940 (May), 

116-20. 415. 


Europe aND West AFRICA. H. Meek, 
W. M. Macmillan and * R ‘es Hussey. 
(Heath Clark Lectures, 1939) 43 PP 


London : Oxford University 
- 416, 
colonial background of West Africa, an 
outline of the history of West African culture, 
problems of cultural change and their adjustment 
and the place of education in such adjustment. 
CuurcH AND State iy Russia. (The Last 
Years of the Empire, 1900-1917.) — 
Shelton Curtiss. 442 pp. New York 
Columbia University Press. $4. London : 
Oxford University Press. 26s. 6d. 1940. 417. 
See review, p. 546. 
+FRANCE AND Istam. Charles André Julien. 
FA, 1940 (July), 680-99. 478. 
See also 328-9, 331-3 (Japan) ; 334-42 (China) ; 
344 (Chinese Muslims); 345 Laer 47 
346 3, Churkey) 9 ry, U - yet a 
353-5 ur. 2 (Nuer) ; 3-4 ©. 
Africa Diy. Tndisa) 370 (Australian 
Aboriginal “Women ; 372 (Philippines) ; 
394 (Islamic Law). 





MW = Moslem World 
NCCR Nee Christian Council Review 
a 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA = ific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM =T¥ ift voor dingswetenschap 
en 

WD = World Domimon 
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[The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. For names of authors, see page $71. 
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reviewed, with their authors, see page 572. Pages 1-160 are in the January issue ; pages 161- 
304 in April ; pages 305-428 in July ; pages 429-572 in October.) 


Abyssinia, 66-8, 77. 

East and C 2S 
t and Centra’ 43, 
work, 262 mene, ihodesn, 78, ~—h... 
216-26 ; Bam hy 77-8 ; 
colonial policy, 227-35; > Hy 78; 
Uganda, 76; war and missions, 111 ; 
Watch Tower movement, 216-26. 

book reviews: After C. T. Studd (Grubb), 
417; Land, labour and diet (Richards), 
143-5; Man's act and God's (Moore), 
416-17. 

general: Colonial dev ment, 470-6; 

International Institute, 226, 326; Luiving- 
stone, D., 553-6; survey, 83-4; war and 
missions, 111-12. 

book reviews: African education (Winter), 
145-8 ; Educational ~~ wr teytler), 
477-8 Livingstone, D. (Chamberlin, 

lacnair), 553-6; Passing of polygamy 
(Trowell), 401-2. 

South: Christian Council, 80-1 ; Church, 
79-80, 120; colour-bar ations, 222 ; 
Coloured 79, 80; education, 
81-2; I 2; Jews, 


79-80 ; 
tions, 81-2; Sunday 
| convention, 79; war and missions, 


112, 120. 
book reviews: Mabilles of Basutoland 


(Smith), 395-7; S. African native policy 


(Hoernlé), 399-401. 

West: Christianity, 477-853 Congo, 74-5; 
education, 478-9; Fr territories, 74 ; 
Gambia, 70 ; Gold Coast, 71-2; Islam in 
French territories, 241-8 ; Ivory Coast, 71; 
Liberia, 71 ; medical work, 482; Nigeria, 
72-4; Portuguese territories, 75-6, 227- 
35; Sierra Leone, 70 ; social institutions, 
479-80 ; war and missions, 111-12. 

book reviews: Achimota college, 145-8 ; 
Akiga’s story (East), 143-5; Fourah Bay 


colon 145-8. 

Arrica, THE Posrrscee or CHRISTIANITY IN 
Mopern, 477-85. 

America, Chilstenity i in 15th century, 436. 

Arabia, 62. 

Australia, 107. 


AUTHORITY OF OUR Faitu, THE, 130-9. 


ple, 


Balkans, 69~70. 
= tist World Alliance, 105. 
Belgium, 106. 





Bible— 
new translations, 21, 45, 66, 68, je 38 95, 77> 
88, 93 ; use of O.T. in India, 382 
book reviews: Bible throughout Nog world 
(Kilgour), 293-4; World is our parish 
(Ritson), 292-3. 
Bibliography, International Missionary, 155-60, 
- 298-304, 421-8, 561-6. 


~ 4 Conpbel 3 N., ee. 
book reviews : Aoge, | (Angus), 556-7 ; 
Dodson, G. E. ( iend of Iran), 412-14; 
Teacher and his times (W. Adams Brown] 
(Self), Self), 537-23 Dew adoon, St Clair 
tty), 294-5; Livingstone, 
» (Chamberiin Macnair), 553-6; Ma- 
billes of Basutoland (Smith), 395-75 
Ritson, J. H. (Self), 292-3; Scudder, 
 & effery), 412-14; Taylor, J. 
vee ), 412-14. 
Borneo, 2 
Buddhism {in Thailand) (Wells), book review, 
om Ge 
Burma, 44-5. 
— Asia, 47-8. 
ion, 43-4, 45-0. 
China— 


Church, 13-17; Confucian rites, 313-14; 
— ed 4, 12; education, 17-19, 
32 ; Indian mission of fellowship, 35 ; 
indi hae of, 429-40; industrial de- 
velopment, 12-13 ; Japan, 519-32; Jesuits, 
436-7 ; Jews, 17, 20, 99; Leigh, A., 13; 
literature, 19, 21; Madras meeting, 14-15 ; 
medical work, 14, 19-20 ; N.C.C., 17, §27 ; 
refugees, 11, 13, 15-16; war with Japan, 
11-21 passim, 120, 519-32 passim; war 
and missions, 115-16; youth and religion 
movement, 15, 17. 

book reviews: Conflict (Chirgwin), 153 ; 
Three wae of thought (Waley), 277-9. 

CurRisT AND VILLAGE EpuCATION, 249-56. 

Christian faith, authority of, 130-9. 

Christian News-Letter, 494- 

CHRISTIANITY AND ager oe 

CHRISTIANITY AND 

Christianity and other alibanecs 
Hinduism, 189-98, 199-203 ; Islam, 236-40, 


241-8. 
Al Ghazali’s réfutation 


book reviews : 
(Chidiac), 408-10; Gandhi's challenge 


» 486-96. 
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i and other religions—(con tinued)— 
re - . ery. : a (Cave), 282- 
istory of expansion o tianity, 
ti eomemeien. sie-S;, ay — 
— van), Aas, ane mens viig till) E 
67; poet By 

Siends ), 276-7 

urch— 


Africa, 76, 77, 79-80, 120, 477-85 passim ; 
China, 13-17; development of an in- 
digenous, 204-15 ; Formosa, 187-8 ; com- 
pared with Early Church, 506-18 ; general, 
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International Missionary Council 


N consequence of the outbreak of war in Europe, movements of the officers 
of the Council, as announced in our October issue, have been modified. 

In connexion with the plan proposed for a Far Eastern office of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, Dr WarnsHulis has not sailed for China. A plan 
has been made for two missionaries, in China and Japan respectively, to give a 
year as special consultants of the Council, being responsible for following up the 
conclusions of the Madras meeting and making recommendations to the next 
meeting of the Council’s ad interim committee. Their work will be co-ordinated 
by Dr Mott and Dr Warnshuis. 

Dr Paton postponed the visit he was to have made in November to the 
United States, Canada and Jamaica. He expects to go to America in February. 

Miss WRonG postponed her visit to America by a month, and left London on 
October 20th. She was expected to return to London in December. 

Two new books written by officers of the Council were published in the late 
autumn. Five Decades and a Forward View (see Bibliography, No. Ja) has 
been written by Dr Mott. The book contains his lectures on the Sprunt Founda- 
tion delivered at Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, in the spring of 1939. 
Dr Mott sketches the principal events and developments in the missionary 
movement during the last fifty years. 

The Hour ant its Need (see Bibliography, No. 58) was written by Dr Paton 
at the request of a number of missionary leaders in Great Britain. It shows 
clearly that a time of stress such as the present can in no way exempt the 
Church from carrying on her principal task: that of making Christ known to 
men in all parts of the earth. 





The World Council of Churches 


jt had been hoped that the first meeting of the assembly of the World Council 

of Churches (now in process of formation) would be held in the early autumn 
of 1941, probably in the United States of America. It has been necessary to 
postpone any decision on this point, but the assembly will be held at the earliest 
— date. The number of churches which have now officially joined the 

orld Council amounts to nearly sixty and embraces churches of all the great 
denominational families and in all parts of the world. The latest church to 
signify its decision to join is the South India United Church, 
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The work of the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches 
during war-time will take mainly two forms. In the first place, its function 
in keeping open the channels of information between the different churches, 
especially—but not only—in Europe, becomes extremely important. It will 
be performed partly through correspondence and the circulation of written 
material and partly also through visits paid by leading churchmen and by 
officers of the Provisional Committee to the different countries. In the second 
place, the study programme of the World Council, though necessarily cut down, 
will be of much significance. Efforts will be made to continue the studies in 
the Christian ethos which were begun by a gathering held at Bishopthorpe in 
July 1939, and the study of the relation of the Church to the international 
situation begun at a conference in Geneva in the same month. 

The officers of the Provisional Committee have joined with the leaders of 
other international Christian organizations—notably the World’s Y.M.C.A,, 
the World’s Y.W.C.A., the World’s Student Christian Federation, the European 
Church Inter-Aid Bureau, together with the International Red Cross Association 
—in considering measures for the care of prisoners of war and interned civilians 
in the several belligerent countries. A joint committee of oecumenical Christian 
organizations has been formed in Geneva. In Great Britain a joint committee 
has been formed to carry on work for the internees and prisoners, and in this 
all churches, Roman and non-Roman, Jews, Y.M.C.A., Red Cross and other 
bodies are represented. 





River Plate Republics 
(ARGENTINA, Paracuay, Urvuauay) 
S reported in the Survey (p. 90), a new Christian organization which has 


come into being is now affiliated to the International Missionary Council. 
The Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, Para- 
guay, Uruguay) was officially constituted on April 25th, 1939, at Buenos Aires. 
embership of the Confederation is open to (a) ‘Churches organized in 
conferences, conventions, federations, synods or boards’ and (b) local congre- 
gations ‘ in friendly and fraternal relation ’ with such organizations. 
At the time of formation ten Churches were affiliated to the Confederation 
and several others were in fraternal relationship to it. 





The International Missionary Council 
and the European War 


A SECTION (pp. 109-21) of the annual survey, published as usual in this, 
the first number of a new volume of the Review, is devoted to the 
effects on missionary work of the European war, and to the action taken by 
the International Missionary Council and some of the constituent councils. 
The situation regarding German missions in British and French territories is 
far more satisfactory than in 1914, when government restrictions were unduly 
harsh and no such body as the International Missionary Council was in a position 
to represent the cause of the world mission of the (non-Roman) Churches, 
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India 


HE triennial meeting of the National Christian Council is in session as these 
Notes appear: December 28th to January 2nd. 

The executive committee of the Council met on September 27th and reviewed 
the whole situation of German missions in India (the Gossner, Basel, Leipzig and 
Schleswig-Holstein missions). Readers are referred to the section of the annual 
Survey in the Review (especially pp. 113-16, 121) for full information of the 
action taken in regard to these German missions. 

A statement issued by the executive committee at the request of the Indian 
members will be found in full on page 120 of the Review. 

The executive committee also gave earnest consideration to the subject of 
evangelism and resolved that plans should be formulated for initiating a study 
of the unfinished evangelistic task in India, Burma and Ceylon, with regard 
both to areas and peoples, and also to the measure of success attained by the 
use of various methods and agencies in building up an indigenous and evangelizing 
Church. The above plans are among the matters under consideration at the 
triennial meeting at the time these Notes appear. Plans for the proposed school 
of Hinduism at Benares (see Survey, p. 40) were also discussed. 

The All-India Federation of Educational Associations held its fifteenth 
annual meeting at Lucknow from December 27th to 3lst. Most of the educational 
associations of India are affiliated to the Federation. 





Great Britain 


HE Council of the Churches on the Christian Faith and the Common Life 
started on November Ist to issue a weekly Christian News-Letter, under 
the editorship of Dr J. H. Oldham. 

The purpose of the News-Letter is ‘ to further a common effort by the Christian 
mind to understand the religious meaning of the experiences through which 
we are passing and to make the results of this common thinking available to as 
wide a constituency as possible.’ British leaders of thought and activity have 
promised their co-operation. 

A pastoral letter from the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, appointed 
to be read in church on Sunday, November 26th, emphasized the need for 
carrying on the missionary work of the Church. ‘It must not be suspended or 
even reduced during the war.’ 

Mr Vischer and Mr Mayhew, joint secretaries of the Advisory Committee on 
Education in the Colonies, bettas at the close of 1939. The missionary societies 
owe a great deal to the services of both secretaries, who knew from personal 
experience the value of missionary educational work in Africa and India. Mr 
Mayhew will continue to edit Oversea Education for a few months, and both he 
and Mr Vischer may be able to give their services as members of the Advisory 
Committee in due course. The Secretary of State has announced the appointment 
of Mr Christopher Cox as educational adviser. The change in title is intended, 
no doubt, to convey the increased sense of the importance of the work. Mr Cox 
is a well-known academic figure at Oxford, and been director of education 
in the Sudan since 1937. 











The Universal Week of Prayer and 
The (Women’s) World Day of Prayer 


HE annual week will be held from January 7th to 14th (both ~~ 
included). Topics suggested for the six week-days are, in order : 
inheritance ; the Universal Church; the distracted world; missions ; a 
triumph of the Cross; the conquest ‘of the world. The invitation and topics 
for prayer were prepared this year by the Archbishop of York, and have again 

been translated into many languages. 

February 9th has been appointed for the day of prayer. The theme is, 
‘In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.’ The proposed form of 
service has been drawn up by the Misses M. and D. Lester and, as in the case 
of the topics for the wee eek of prayer, have been translated into a number of 


- Information can be obtained from Miss F. G. Tyler, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


Ruvisep Dirmgcrory 
(Cancelling all former lists) 
a Missionary Council of Australia. 
Lgnwond, Ros Roseville, Sydney, N.S.W. 
adders de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
“— teur Emil Hoyois, 3 rue Général- tetany Antw erp. 
sual, tiene Evangélica do Brasil. 


Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Av. Erasmo Braga 12, Caixa Postal 260, Rio de Janeiro. 
eS Christian oe of ——" 


Rev. H. W. Coxill, Léopoldville-Ouest, Congo Belge. 
mmark.—Dansk Missi: 


Professor Frederik Torm, crm, Osterbrogade 106, Kebenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen 

Professor Emil Saraoja, enna 1, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 


M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, 


Paris (xtv°). 
Germany.— Deutscher bw Missionsbund. 


Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Govt ritain and Ireland. 
Rev. 8. H. Dixon, Rev. H. M. gor ag “nealnga London, 8.W.1. 
ational Christian 


Dr K. J. even wy og bij Leiden. 
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Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 
Mr Graaf 8. C. van Randwijok, Mr M. de Niet, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutaz- 
boulevard 17, Java. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Miss A. M. D. Dinneen, 168 Sieverston Terrace, Wellington. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. 
Rev. H. E. Wisloff, Hersle te 43, Oslo. 
Philippine Islands. oe ‘ederation of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. Eusebio M. Man O. Box 1449, Manila. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay). 
Emmanue Galland, uenos Aires. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. J. M. du Toit, P.O. 1107, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jakob E. Lundabl, eiaeian 8, Stockholm. 
Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les —7 Internationales. 
Switzerland.— x sae Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 


Missions Inspektor Hor E. Rellorhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
Thailand—National Christian Council of Thailand (Siam). 
Rev. J. L. Eakin, Petchaburi. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
Rev. L. B. Moss, D.D., 156 Avenue, New York City. 


In addition, the following conferences and councils are found in Africa and 
Madagascar : 


Sierra Leone.— United Christian Council. 


cil. 
Rev. J. Bardsley, Achimota College, Accra; J. G. T. Obaka-Torto, Kopi Oku 
Road, James own, Accra. 
—Christian Council. 
Poser J. Attangn Evateiio Box 78, Lagos. 
Evangélica de ola. 

ves ting) Her. R. E. Dodge, Methodist Mission, Caixa Postal 68, Luanda. 
Kenya.— Council. 

L. B. Saaeea} P.O. Box 360, Nairobi. 
Nyasaland.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions. 

Rev. P. H. Borrowman, The Manse, Mlanje. 

—Missionary Council. 

Rev. H. Scholten, Bethel Mission, Box 98, Bukoba. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missionary Conference. 

Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 274, Nkana. 
Southern Rhodesia.— Missionary Conference 

Rev. A. A. Louw, Meme, P. ~ Great Zimbabwe. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Evangeli ag y ey 

Rev. R. W. Roberts, Weslepe) Minion, P x 724, ae Marques. 

-—Inter-Missionary Committee 
Rev. G. E. emmhantesy 5) {1 Faravohitra, Tananarive. 


National Christian Council of China.—At the monthly executive com- 
mittee meeting of the Council, in September, the need for an advisory committee 
for the West China branch of the Council was presented. A committee was 
appointed to advise and assist the Council’s secretaries in West China and to 
represent the Council in dealing with other Christian organizations and govern- 
ment agencies. 
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Japan 


T a meeting of the executive committee of the National Christian Council 
in are it was agreed that the Council should co-operate with the 
National Y.M.C.A. in welcoming a delegation of Chinese Christians from the 
Christian League of Hong-kong and Central China, suggesting that the visit 
might be paid at the time of the annual meeting of the Council in Tokyo on 
November Ist and 2nd. Owing to the length of time communications are now 
taking, a report of the annual meeting had not been received at the time these 
Notes went to press. 

The united evangelistic campaign is steadily carrying on. Dr Toyohiko 
Kagawa planned to be in Korea for three weeks in November with a heavy 
speaking programme. There have been large attendances at meetings held in 
the towns and, especially, in the schools and colleges of Japan. A committee 
representing all the principal Tokyo universities has been organized and a 
budget is being raised by the Christian students, who are vigorously supporting 
the work of the campaign in their colleges. 


Africa 


fe. first regional conference to be organized in the ao area of Belgian 

Congo was held at Mukedi from September 9th to 12th. Eight missions 
were represented and the secretary of the Conseil Protestant du Congo also was 
present. 

The object of the conference was to promote fellowship and better co-opera- 
tion between the missions in the area. ong the recommendations issued was 
one to work towards the adoption of similar standards for accepting catechumens 
into church membership, another on the importance of training Native leaders, 
and a third on the advisability of adopting a common language for Christian 
literature. A survey of Kwango was made and it was agreed that the missions 
already at work could effectively ‘ occupy ’ the area. 

A secretary was appointed to unite Protestant action in the Kwango area, 
in collaboration with the Congo Protestant Council, and the next conference 
was planned for August 1940. 

he Kabaka of Uganda, Sir Daudi Chwa, died in November. He is suc- 
ceeded by his son, a minor, and one of the three regents appointed during the 
minority is the Treasurer, Serwano Kulubya. The latter will be remembered 
as an outstanding figure representing Uganda at the meeting in Jerusalem in 
1928 of the International Missionary Council. 





International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures 


HE annual prize competition for books in African languages will again be 
held in 1940, for the eleventh year in succession. 
Prizes are offered for manuscripts in (i) Herero, Kwanyama and Ondonga, 
spoken in South-West Africa and Angola ; and in (ii) Luo, spoken in Kenya. 
All information may be obtained from the secretary of the Institute, Miss D. G. 
Brackett, Seymour House, Waterloo Place, London, 8.W.1. 
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North America 


MEETING of the Committee of Reference and Counsel was held in 

September, the first under the reorganized plan of representative com- 
mittees, each of which presented a statement of its work and program. The 
statements were carefully considered. 

The recommendations and findings of the annual meeting of the Foreign 
Missions Conference held at Swarthmore have been printed in Putting Madras 
Into Action, which is being used by mission boards as study material on the 
Madras issues and recommendations. 

Further progress has been made in working out a co-ordinated presentation 
of the budgets for co-operative work. The requests from each of the various 
countries have been collated and summarized ; a similar co-ordination has been 
prepared for the expenses of administration in North America. A study of 
these documents shows the problem of proportionate relationship in the requests, 
a problem which needs to be dealt with. 

This meeting of the Committee showed the determination of the mission 
boards to implement the recommendations and findings of the Madras meeting 
in the most effective and useful way for the whole missionary enterprise. 

The Foreign Missions Conference, on behalf of the mission boards, has 
recently issued a statement, The Christian Mission in a World at War, which is 
being printed also for use on church bulletin boards. 

A war emergency committee has been authorized to take up problems that 
may arise in various countries due to war conditions. 





Missionary Expenditure 


Tas AGorecatE EXPENDITURE OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES CO-OPERATING IN THE 
NATIONAL MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
Misstonary CounociL InN THE Years 1936-1938 












































} 
} | Average 
Rate of 
1936 | 1987 1938 | Average exchange! expenditure 

| | co 

| 
Australia £ 242,060 237,379 | 220.808, 236,416 $1,150,533 
Belgium . Fr. 187,047 | 185,390 | 180,240} 184,226 0276 3,7 
Denmark Kr. | 2,002,708 | 1,790,000 | 1,790,0002| 1,860,903 |  .268 498,722 
Finland . M. 4,501,3462, 4,591,346 4,518,073 | 4,566,922 | 0261 115,018 
France . Fr. | 4,308,843 | 4,671,910 | 6,050,000 | 5,010,251 | 0801 196, 
Germany M. 6,812,308 | 5,620,726 | 5,620,726 5,684,587 | 2382 1,354,069 
Great £ 2,162,858 | 2,144,872 | 2,192,039 | 2,166,590 | 4.86656 0,543,840 
Latin America $ 2,674,429 | 3,046,502 | 2,535,623 | 2,752,185 -_ 2,752,185 
N Fi. | 1,592,984 | 1,557,824 | 1,708,713 | 1,619,824 402 651,169 
N £ 69,9502) 69,959 | 71 72, 4.86656 $51, 
North America $ 19,690,051 | 17,475,776 | 17,472,466 18,212,764 yas 18,212,764 
Norway . Kr. | 2,688,000 | 2,048,312 : 24,115 268 676, 
South Africa £ 200,0003; ' 200,0003, = "200,0003| ‘200,000 | 4.86656 973,312 
Sweden Kr. | 4,171,080 | 4,150,342 4,160,3422) 4,157,555 268 1,114,225 
8 Fr. | 2,206,929 | 1,616,4584, 1,596,6415| 1,806,676 198 348,688 

| $38,942,399 








2 Figures for 1987. * Figures for 1081. 
& Includes RM. 408,889 figured at par as in 1982. 
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Amsterdam Youth Conference Report 


Ts — of the World Conference of Christian Youth, held at Amsterdam 
last July, has recently appeared under the title of Christus Victor and 
is edited by Denzil G. M. Patrick (see Bibliography, No. 55a). 

The addresses given at the plenary sessions are collected; there are also 
reports prepared from notes of the discussions of the seven main topics of the 
conference, carried on in forty-three groups. (No resolutions were passed, or 
even framed.) The book further contains a statement from the conference, a 
suggestion for future world collaboration of Christian youth and questions 
based on the group reports. 





Netherlands Indies 


"T is now some two years since Dr N, A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine resigned from 

the missions consula.e, and since that time Magister S. C. Graaf van Randwijck 

has carried alone the work of the two consuls. A second consul has recently 

been appointed, namely Magister M. de Niet, who will take over the consulship 

from the beginning of the present year when Graaf van Randwijck returns to 
Europe on furlough. 





Subjects for Intercession 
January to March 1940 


Let us Pray: For the cessation of war in the world; for the conclusion of a peace 
that shall do justice to all the nations and bear in itself the promise of enduring. 

Let us Pray: That the nations may set themselves to learn how to live together in 
mutual forbearance and a spirit of interdependence ; and that, even while war 
continues, the ties which bind together the servants of Christ may not be severed. 

Let us Pray: That God will open our eyes to the great and good things He has pur- 
posed for the world if men will but see them and seek after them in His service. 

Let us Pray: Raps the ny see name eg | Council and its affiliated councils 
may play their part in keeping open the paths for the progress of the Kingdom 
of in the world; and Loe the officers of all the councils (pp. iv—v). 

Let us Pray: For the growth of the World Council of Churches (pp. i-ii). 

Lzt us Pray: That the Church everywhere may be quick to see and to seize new 
t+) ities for service arising from the present distresses (e.g. the Jewish 

settlement in Shanghai; internees and prisoners of war; the bereaved, 

especially orphaned children). 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Couneil, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission | etn 
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International Missionary Council 


HE Chairman of the Council, Dr John R. Mott, issued a message of 
greeting, at the end of November, to the delegates who had attended 
the meeting of the Council at Tambaram a year before. 

The message opened on a note of thanksgiving that it had been possilte to 
hold the meeting at all, and went on to record encouraging steps taken in all 
lands to make the meeting known and to begin implementing its recommenda- 
tions. The message then passed on to suggestions of what should characterize 
Christians during the present period of war. The suggestions may perhaps 
be best summarized in the words of the final one: ‘ We should do in these 
critical and testing times what, as Christians, we shall wish at the time of the 
next world missionary conference we had done.’ The message concluded with 
a reminder that at Tambaram ‘a summons to a great advance’ was received, 
which must not be neglected. 

This message from the Chairman was followed by a letter, issued in January 
over the signatures of Drs Mott (Chairman), Paton and Warnshuis (Secretaries), 
to the National Christian Councils affiliated to the International Missionary 
Council. The letter recapitulated about a dozen of the more important matters 
to which the Council committed itself at Tambaram, and reminded the affiliated 
Councils that now, when we faced ‘the existence of a war-torn world with all 
its dislocations, curtailments, impoverishment and suffering, together with 
suspicion, fear bitterness and hatred, . . . the most important single thing 
for each Council to do is to maintain and strengthen its own work and to take 
its full share in the united tasks to which we were summoned at Madras.’ Among 
the matters mentioned were: a study of standards of church membership, the 
provision of Christian literature, a study of the situation regarding the training 
of the ministry, a strengthening of the missionary forces, an application of 
Mr Merle Davis’ studies in the economic base of the younger Churches, co- 
operative planning in evangelism, a study of the subject of relations between 
Churches and governments. 

During this year Dr Morr is giving a good deal of time to visiting a number 
of centres in Latin America. In each place he will meet groups of church 
leaders, missionaries, government officials, business men, students and others, 
and will consider with them the issues and problems that yee world con- 
ditions have brought about, particularly as they concern the Christian world 
community. Dr Mott planned to visit centres in Mexico during January, 
Puerto Rico and Cuba in the latter part of March and April, Brazil and the 
River Plate area during May, June and July. 
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Dr Paton sailed for America on February 9th and expects to return to 
London during April. He planned to deliver the Gandier Lectures at Victoria 
University, Toronto, early in March. 

Dr Warnsuuts will remain in America for the present. 

Miss Wronc completed her visit to America and arrived back in London 
on January 21st. She had met with many of the mission boards and discussed 
possibilities for African Christian literature. It is agreed, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, that plans must be carried on during the war as far as practicable. 

Mr J. Merze Davis left New York on January 13th for Mexico, to make 
studies of the economic and social environment of the evangelical churches. 
He expects to return during April. This is the first of three tours which have 
been tentatively arranged for 1940 and 1941. The other two will be to the 
Caribbean area and to South America. 





Dr Cheng Ching-yi 


EWS reached London, too late for inclusion in our January issue, of the 
death in Shanghai, on November 15th, 1939, of Dr Cheng Ching-yi, 
aged fifty-eight years, after one day’s illness. 

Dr Cheng was one of the few who attended all three international missionary 
conferences, at Edinburgh in 1910, at Jerusalem in 1928 and at Tambaram in 
1938, at each of which he made a notable contribution. As the first Chinese 
secretary of the China Continuation Committee, organized after the Edinburgh 
conference, which in 1922 gave place to the National Christian Council of China, 
he was until 1933 the guide and inspirer of that national Christian movement. 
He was also from 1927-1934 the first Moderator of the Church of Christ in China, 
and subsequently its general secretary. He was also, from 1928 to 1938, a vice- 
chairman of the International Missionary Council. 

Under God it was chiefly due to Dr Cheng that the Church in China, dis- 
couraged in a period of great difficulty, gathered itself together for advance 
and through the Five-years’ Movement, started after the Jerusalem meeting 
in the summer of 1928, found new vision and power. 

Dr Cheng will be greatly missed in the counsels of world Christianity, but 
all mourning for him turns to thanksgiving for the life of a great Christian. 





Editorial Staff of the 
International Review of Missions 


HE International Missionary Council, on the recommendation of Dr 

Paton and Miss Underhill, have appointed Miss Margaret Sinclair, M.A., 

to the post of Assistant Editor of the International Review of Missions, with a 
view to succeeding Miss Underhill. 

Miss Sinclair took a Modern Languages honours degree at Oxford University 
and has worked with a London publishing firm. During recent years she has 
been engaged in secretarial and editorial work in Geneva in connexion with the 
oecumenical church movement. Miss Sinclair attended the Conference on 
Church, Community and State at Oxford in 1937 and the Conference of Christian 
Youth at Amsterdam in 1939. 

Miss Sinclair, who brings high qualities to the Review, joined the editors 
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in Edinburgh House, for a trial period, last October. She is now spending a 
few months in the United States and Canada, making contacts with leaders 
of the missionary enterprise and learning something of their work. She expects 
to return to take up work in London in late May or early June. Miss Underhill’s 
resignation will take effect later in the present year. 





German and Swiss Missionary Magazines 


if was reported in our October Notes that the Basel missionary monthly 
periodical, Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, ceased publication with the 
June issue, by order of the Reichs-Propaganda-Ministerium. On the outbreak 
of war the Berlin monthly, Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, similarly ceased 
to appear. It was edited by Dr Julius Richter and Professor Martin Schlunk 
and was in its sixteenth year, being the successor of the Allgemeine Missions- 
Zeitschrift, published from 1873 till the outbreak of war in 1914. 

It is learned that Dr Walter Freytag (who contributes an article to this 
issue of the Review) has undertaken the editing of a new missionary review to 
take the place of the two above mentioned magazines, and combining their 
titles, Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift. 

A third German monthly, read regularly in Edinburgh House, was the 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft, the organ of the Ostasien- 
Mission, edited in Berlin by Dr Devaranne, concerned almost wholly with Far 
Eastern subjects. This, together with a fourth magazine, Orient, published in 
Potsdam, are also being amalgamated into the new review. 

The contribution to the sound study of missions made by the German 
periodicals has been of great value. It is therefore with great satisfaction 
that the appearance of this new review is recorded, and its editorship by Dr 
Freytag, whose scholarship and knowledge of missions are both wide and deep. 

In the meanwhile, another Evangelisches Missions-Magazin reappeared as a 
bi-monthly in January. It is now entirely Swiss (as the Basel Mission, whose 
magazine it is, is entirely Swiss at least for the war period), and is edited by 
Missionsinspektor Emanuel Kellerhals, in Basel. The January number con- 
tained a survey of the position of the churches in Asia and Africa, connected 
with the Basel Mission, at the outbreak of the present war. 





German Missions and the War 


SECTION in the annual survey was given to this subject (January 1940, 
p- 109-21). Each quarter it is proposed to add further information 
about developments. 

Inp1a.—Of the thirty-eight Protestant missionaries interned in September, 
twenty-six had been allowed to return to their stations by the end of January, 
and it was hoped that the remaining twelve would shortly be allowed to do so. 

Near East.—Most German missionaries in Egypt at the outbreak of war 
were given the option of remaining or returning to Germany. All decided on the 
latter course. The Egyptian government has no objection to German mission- 
aries continuing their normal work; where property has been closed (e.g. the 
German school and pastor’s house at Boulac) it is due solely to the absence of 
the missionaries. The German Home for the Aged in Cairo is open (but under 
the direction of the Swedish Minister) and so is a Cairo German school. 
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Schools of the Carmel mission in Galilee are being carried on by a Swiss 
member of the mission. Some members of the mission in Haifa have been 
interned in the German colony at Waldheim. The German sisters at al Bassa 
are carrying on their school, subsisting on funds received from Switzerland and 
on the produce of their garden. 

Paciric.—Lutheran missionaries in New Guinea (Mandated Territory) have 
been interned in Australia. 

In East Arrica the problem of caring for the Christians connected with 
the single station of the Neukirchen Mission in Kenya is still occupying the 
attention of the Kenya romper | Council, since the place is so isolated that 
the government cannot consider the return of the German missionaries. From 
Tanganyika a number of missionaries were repatriated at the end of the year 
and it was expected that more would follow ; the Moravian work is being cared 
for by the English and Danish branches of the mission. No satisfactory arrange- 
ments have yet been reached for the Berlin Mission, from which the majority 
of the staff have been removed. 

West Arrica.—The four German members of the Basel Mission and two 
of the Bremen Mission on the Gold Coast reached England in the beginning of 
February and were interned, their wives being sent to Germany. Three of the 
four had. been offered release on parole before leaving the Gold Coast, but had 
refused—one because his health made it desirable to leave West Africa. 

In Sourn Arrica the German missions are all carrying on undisturbed. It 
is reported that three missionaries have been interned in the Union and one in 
South-West Africa. The Christian Council of South Africa is pursuing any 
possible lines of help for those missions which are in difficulties. 





India 


HE triennial meeting of the National Christian Council was held in Nagpur 
from December 28th to January 2nd, under the revised constitution 

which provides for delegates from churches and missions in addition to those 
elected by the provincial councils. The main theme was the world mission of 
the Church, and the influence of the Tambaram meeting was evident in all 
discussions. Christian literature, adult literacy, theological education, the school 
of Hinduism, the indigenous ministry, Christian witness were among the subjects 
discussed. The important share taken by the representatives of the Indian 
Church was especially noticeable. 

The situation created by the war was given an early place in the meeting. 
It was reported that government had been in close consultation with the Council 
over the position of German missions in India, and that many problems and 
difficulties had been successfully met. Many German missionaries who had 
been interned were now released, and arrangements had been made with the 
help of other missions to carry on practically all the work of German missions. 

The Rev. Frank Whittaker (a secretary of the Council) arrived in England 
on short furlough in February. He will be meeting British missionary societies 
which have work in India during the summer, and will take part in the annual 
meeting of the Conference of British Missionary Societies in June. Mr Whittaker 
has accepted an invitation to visit North American boards in the autumn and 
plans to return to India by the Pacific route. 
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The Philippines 


HE Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches and the Philippine 

Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference have been at work for 

months studying a programme of Christian service for the Philippines for the 

next five re The details of this poe will be formulated in a conference 
in 


to be he Washington, D.C., from April 9th to 14th, to be attended by 
Filipino leaders, missionaries on furlough, board members and secretaries, 
astors, laymen and women and young people of churches particularly interested 
in the Philippines, together with others who have special interests in the 
Philippines and some who have expert knowledge gained in other lands. 


Japan 

HE seventeenth annual meeting of the National Christian Council was 
held in Tokyo on November lst and 2nd, 1939. Twelve Christian 
organizations which have not hitherto been affiliated to the Council applied for 
membership and were admitted. Among the twelve organizations was the 
Salvation Army. One Japanese and two Koreans represented for the first time 
the Christian movement in Korea, whose Council was dissolved in 1938. 
A government official was present in the person of the head of the Bureau 
of Religions, who gave a detailed account of the factors which entered into the 
framing of the recent Control of Religious Bodies Act, which comes into force 

on April Ist. 

It was reported that the national united evangelistic campaign had com- 
pleted a successful year. It is to continue through 1940, when special evangel- 
istic meetings will be held to celebrate the 2600th national anniversary. It 
was further reported that the commission on spiritual mobilization had been 
active in serving soldiers and their families through the churches and in keeping 
touch with Christian forces abroad. During 1939 inter-religious activities 
increased, and closer association was established between leaders of the Christian 
churches and those of Buddhism and of Shinto. 

The Rev. Akira Ebisawa was elected general secretary of the Council for 
the thirteenth successive year. However, shortly afterwards he sent in his 
resignation, which took effect on December 31st, and has become the executive 
director of the Kumiai Christian Church of Japan (Congregational). 





International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Bureau was held in London shortly after war 
broke out to discuss the work of the Institute. It was unanimously 
decided that the work should be continued, even though international co- 
operation could not be so complete as in peace time. The editorship of Africa 
has been entrusted to a committee during the war. The editor heretofore 
has been Professor Diedrich Westermann. 

It has been decided to suspend for the time being the annual prize com- 
petition for books in African languages. The competition for 1940, of which 
a notice appeared in our January Notes, will therefore be postponed. 








Africa 


T has been decided to form a Christian Council of Nyasaland. A scheme 
has been ae meee and all the bodies represented in the existing Consulta- 

tive Board of Federated Missions have been asked to join ; also the Universities’ 
Mission, the missions of the Seventh-Day Adventists and the Churches of Christ, 
and those of the Roman Catholic Church. The Consultative Board will be 


kept in existence for objects not included in the constitution of the new 
Council. 





China 
Shee meetings for consultation about co-operation in West China were 
held under the auspices of the National Christian Council in Shanghai 
on November 28th and December 5th last. 

The object of both meetings was to hold full and informal discussion about 
the next step in developing the work of the Church in West China. It was 
realized that the great migration to ‘the New West’ has afforded an oppor- 
tunity for co-operative action which should not be missed, but which would 
be grievously missed if each Christian denomination followed up its own migrant 
members without reference to what others were doing. The mission boards 
in both North America and Great Britain are desirous of co-operative planning 
and look to the National Christian Council to make definite plans. 

Reports were presented of plans already made and put into action for 
Christian education, literature, evangelism among students and tribes-people, 
and emergency work for refugees—all being undertaken co-operatively. 

A number of Chinese and foreign Christian leaders have been making surveys 
of different areas of West China, and of the resources in other parts of China 
which might be made available, e.g. during the anti-British movement in the 
North a considerable number of British missionaries might be free to work 
elsewhere. The National Christian Council staff was asked to arrange for some 
concentrated group work on the whole subject of future procedure and 
report to the larger groups before Christmas. (Owing to the time taken by 
mails, information about this has not yet been received in London.) 


International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews 


MEETING of the British section of the International Committee was 

held in London on January 12th, when the main business was a dis- 
cussion of the proposed appointment of an Associate-Director of the Inter- 
national Committee, in succession to Dr Erwin Reisner. It was agreed, and 
ag yw approved by the International Missionary Council, to appoint the 
Rev. Robert Smith to the post on a time basis. Mr Smith, when war 
broke out, was a missionary in Czechoslovakia of the Church of Scotland, and 
the Jewish Mission Committee and the Colonial and anes ae 
of that Church have agreed to the proposal. Since last September mi 
has been working with the Scottish Christian Council for Refugees. 

Mr Smith’s office will be in Edinburgh. The London office of the Director 

(Dr Conrad Hoffmann) will remain in Edinburgh House, in the care during 
his absence of Mrs Conyers Baker. 
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North America 


HE Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work, established in 1938, 
now has sixteen supporting member missionary societies in the United 
States and Canada. Following its aim of developing a deeper understanding 
in the medical profession of the medical enterprise of the Church, arrangements 
are being made for doctors and nurses on furlough to speak to various pro- 
fessional groups, including medical and nursing students. 

The Council is also exploring ways by which doctors may receive certification 
for service in Portuguese, Belgian and British territory. Lisbofi has recently 
ruled that only Portuguese may practise medicine in any Portuguese territory. 
This matter is being taken up through official channels. As regards Belgian 
Congo, centres are being sought which would provide a course in tropical diseases 
adequate to satisfy the requirements of the Belgian Colonial Ministry. As 
regards India and Ceylon, for several years numbers of American doctors have 
taken one of the British qualifying examinations before securing registration 
in India or Ceylon, The way is now opening for such doctors to take the 
Canadian national examination and then to register in one of the Canadian 
provinces acceptable to the General Medical Counci! of Great Britain. 

On February 20th, Mr W. 8. Rycroft, who has been an educational missionary 
of the Free Church of Scotland in Peru for nearly twenty years, succeeded 
Dr 8. G. Inman as secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 
Quoted from an authoritative American source, the statement appeared in 
these Notes for October 1939 that the Committee on Co-operation * has now 
become a part of the Foreign Missions Conference.’ This is misleading. While 
agreeing to co-operate with the Conference, the Committee has not conceded 
its autonomy. 

The well-known missionary monthly, The Missionary Review of the World, 
ceased publication at the close of 1939. 





Great Britain 


baa Rev. H. M. Grace expects to take up work on April Ist as joint secre- 
tary with the Rev. 8. H. Dixon of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies, in succession to the Rev. J. W. C. Dougall. 

Owing to the occupation of conference centres for other purposes, it has 
been decided to hold the annual meeting of the Conference (usually held at 
Swanwick) in London this summer. By the kind invitation of the Church 
Missionary Society the Conference will meet at the Church Mission House on 
June 13th and 14th, each society being responsible for the hospitality of its own 
delegates. The Standing Committee will meet at Edinburgh House on June 12th. 

he following-up of the Tambaram meeting is not being shelved in spite 
of the war. The area committees of the Conference are studying Volume v 
to see how far Mr Merle Davis’s suggestions can be taken into the policy of the 
missionary societies, A conference on the responsibility of the societies for 
Christian literature is to be arranged. A far-reaching suggestion for finding 
some means of joint control for educational work in India is under examination. 

The War Emergency Committee continues in constant touch with various 
government departments. The question of mission property in areas occupied 
by the Reich and that of the exemption of lay missionaries from war service 
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are two among the matters which have been under discussion. All ordained 
missionaries, doctors and schoolmasters over twenty-five years of age are auto- 
matically exempt. It has now been agreed that lay evangelists shall be 
as ordained missionaries as regards exemption. Men accepted before September 
1939 as missionary candidates under a recognized society are also exempt. 
Sailings to Africa and the East have necessarily been curtailed during the 
last six months, but every boat has had its full quota (or more) of new recruits 
and of missionaries returning to their stations. 
International Affairs, the bi-monthly magazine of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, has been suspended until further notice. 


Directory 
Nyasaland.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions. An acting secretary has 
been appointed: The Rev. J. J. Stegman, D.R.C. Mission, Mkhoma. , 
Portuguese East Africa.—Evangelical Missionary Association. M. le teur 
P. Fatton has returned from furlough and reassumed the secretaryship. His atleoes is: 
Missio Suica, Recatla, C.P. 21, Lourengo Marques. 


Tanganyika.—Missionary Council. An acting secretary has been appointed: 
The Rev. L. J. Bakewell, C.M.S. Training School, Katoke, P.O. Box 12, Bukoba. 





Obituary 


On November 15th, 1939, in S hai, the Rev. Cuzno Curne-y1, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Secretary of the Church of Christ in China and a former Vice-Chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, aged 58 years. 

On January 10th, 1940, in Edinburgh, the Rev. Ropert Forean, D.D., a former 
secretary of the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland, aged 79 years. 
Dr Forgan had on more than one occasion represented Great Britain in international 
Christian meetings, as also did Mrs Forgan, who died in 1938. 

On January 28th, 1940, M. le pasteur Etre Atiforet, a former missionary in 
Gabun of the Paris Evangelical ee ees and thereafter for many years 
the joint secretary (with M. le pasteur D. Couve) of the same society, 75 years. 
M. Allégret represented France at more than one of the meetings of the International 
Missionary Council or its committee. 


Correction.—On page 99 of our January issue the sum $500,000 should read $500.00. 





Subjects for Intercession 
April to June 1940 


Let us Pray: For the cessation of war and the establishment in the world of a just 
and lasting . 

Let us Pray: For all who are afflicted or distressed in mind, body or estate on account 
of the war: the homeless, the bereaved, the sick and wounded, the prisoners and 
interned, that God may give them patience under their sufferings and a happy 
issue out of all their afflictions. 

Let us Pray: For the missionary societies and the indigenous churches related to 
them, that in days of reduced financial support their faith and hope may live 
unshaken. 

Let us Pray: That the vision of the oecumenical Church and its task, seen at 
Tambaram, may not fade from men’s eyes, but endure and find its fulfilment. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MuissIoONARY COUNCIL 








International Missionary Council 


R MOTT’S office was moved on May Ist to 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. All the International Missionary Council offices are now in one 
suite on the eleventh floor. 

Dr Morr visited Puerto Rico in March and Cuba in April, as announced 
in the last number of these Notes, and proceeded to Brazil and the River Plate 
area in May and June. 

Dr Paton’s plans during his visit to America were unhappily upset by 
illness. A severe attack of pneumonia kept him in hospital for a month. He 
was unable to deliver the dier lectures in Toronto, or to visit the West 
Indies, but carried out most of his other engagements. Dr Paton has recovered 
his health and arrived back in London on May 31st. 

Dr Warnsuuis has also been in poor health during the spring and was 
advised to take medical leave in the southern States. He underwent an opera- 
tion on his return to New York in May and is now better. 

Miss MarGaret SINCLAIR spent a most profitable three months in the United 
States and Canada and returned to London with Dr Paton. 

Mr J. Mere Davis returned to New York on April 6th after three months in 
Mexico studying the economic position of the Evangelical Churches. His survey 
included urban and rural churches in fourteen of the thirty-two states. Mr 
Davis will be in New York for several months compiling his report. 

Miss B. D. Gipson expected to sail for America in June, to give help in the 
work of organizing concerted relief to continental missions. 





International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews 


EFORE war broke out in Europe the committee was considering the 
appointment of an associate director, in order to relieve Dr Conrad 
Hoffmann for new work among refugees. As announced in the last Notes, the 
Rev. Robert Smith, formerly Church of Scotland missionary in Prague, has 
now been appointed as part-time associate director. His headquarters are at 
42 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, where he will also continue his work as secretary 
of the Scottish Christian Council for ty ar 
Mr Smith’s first aim is to help the Jewish missions to adjust themselves 
to war-time conditions. It will also be necessary to prepare plans so that 
1 








full advan may be taken of whatever opportunities the post-war situation 
may offer. e co-operation of missionary organizations is being asked in the 

reparation of a survey which should be of great value to all interested in the 
of Jewish evangelization. 

A conference was to be held in London on June 11th (after these Notes 
go to Press), under the chairmanship of the Rev. C. H. Gill. Questions to be 
considered were the probable position and outlook of Jews after the war and 
the effect on them of the present persecution. 

Dr Hoffman does not propose to cross to Great Britain this summer. 





German Missions and the War 


Inp1a.—Thirty-six of the thirty-eight (non-Roman) German missionaries 
in India have been released from internment. They are free to handle govern- 
ment grants and matters relating to mission property. The case of the remain- 
ing two is being reconsidered. The repatriation of eleven missionaries and their 
families has beer sanctioned by the government, with the approval of the 
India Office. They include seven men of the Basel mission, three of the Leipzig 
mission and one of the Gossner mission. Repatriation was in all cases asked for 
by the mission concerned. Up till mid-April no application for repatriation had 
been made by the Schleswig-Holstein mission. 

Near East.—There have been no new developments. The executive 
committee of the Near East Christian Council, meeting in Jerusalem in March, 
expressed its appreciation of the action which had been taken (reported in these 
Notes for April). At a conference of representatives of Lutheran foreign mission 
boards held in the United States on January 3rd it was unanimously recommended 
to include in the support of other German missions in Africa and Asia that of the 
Syrian orphanage, the Jerusalemsverein, and the work of the deaconesses in the 
hospital and at Talitha Cumi. 

or eteanpptce Inpies.—Immediately on the invasion of Holland, as re- 
ported in the press, all Germans of military age in the Netherlands Indies were 
interned. This would affect the missionaries of the Rhenish mission, who number 
about one hundred and twenty. 

East Arrica.—In Tanganyika Territory the Bethel mission in the north- 
west has suffered least. The two missionaries interned were released in February. 
One went home on health grounds and the other returned to work. The Bethel 
and Leipzig missions in the north-east are able to carry on with the reduced 
staffs. The Berlin mission near Dar-es-Salaam has two men and two single 
women still at work. In the southern highlands only three missionary sisters 
are said to be still at work. Missionar Priebusch, who was the only man not 
interned, went home at his own request in February, but before he left the 
African church leaders met and formed an independent Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of East Africa, themselves assuming responsibility for financial support. 
One of the Moravian missionaries was released from internment and has gone 
to work in the sphere of the Danish-English branch of the Church. One of 
the two German women is there also, the other remained to work with the 
Danish missionary who was sent by the English branch to care for the deserted 
German field. The Bishop of Central Tanganyika has undertaken the super- 
vision of the Neukirchen field which adjoins the C.M.S. station in Bukoba. One 
German woman is left there. 
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Financial difficulties beset all the missions but some small funds are coming 
from America. The mission press at Wugu had to be closed. 

Sours Arrica.—Four missionaries of the Berlin mission and three of the 
Hermannsburg mission are reported to be interned. In South-West Africa the 
Rhenish mission is able to carry on with severe economy. 

In most parts of Africa those German missionaries still at work have to 
report their movements but may travel in their districts. 





Scandinavian Missions 


iw the invasion of Finland, Denmark and Norway the missionary 

societies in those countries have found it impossible to provide the normal 
financial support for their missions in all parts of the world. In the case of 
Denmark, no funds could be sent to their missions from the time of the German 
occupation. The Church of Sweden has also found itself unable to give all the 
financial help it had promised to the Leipzig mission’s work in India. 

The National Christian Council of India and its provincial councils are 
attempting to meet the needs of these (as well as of the German) missions in 
India, with generous help from the World Convention of Lutheran Churches 
and an American contribution for the Free Church of Finland’s mission. 

The Christian Council of South Africa has organized a Union-wide appeal 
to churches and the general public to secure relief for Finnish missions in Ovambo- 
land, which are in serious financial straits. The appeal has the approval of the 
Finnish Consul-General in Cape Town and the Finnish Consul in i ohannesburg. 





The Near East 


HE executive committee of the Near East Christian Council met in Jeru- 
salem from March 26th to 28th. It was reported that only two of the 
Evangelical Churches and none of the Oriental Churches had up till then applied 
for membership in the Council under the new clauses in the constitution. As 
knowledge of the Council is found not yet to have penetrated to the rank and 
file of the membership of the Churches it was decided to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Brummana meeting (March 1939) and gig a pamphlet descriptive 
of the Council and its work, to reach this membership. 

Reports were presented from the committees concerned with education, 
evangelism, the life of the Church and Jewish work. With regard to education 
it was pointed out that Palestine and Syria are perhaps the only countries where 
Churches and missions still have opportunity for teacher training. The 
emphasis of the work of the education committee therefore has been placed on 
upholding a Christian teaching profession. It was heard with regret that Miss 
Warburton is leaving the Near East. She has done a most valuable work as 
chairman of the education committee. 

It was agreed that in each country of the area the evangelistic committee 
should try to push forward the development of voluntary evangelism. 

It was agreed that, in view of the present situation, the work of the com- 
mittees should not now proceed with questionnaires and other efforts involving 
much correspondence, but that committee members should be encouraged to 
carry on individual efforts. 
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The attention of the executive committee was directed to the increasing 
restrictions placed on missionary work in the Near East and the question was 
thoroughly discussed. 

It was learned with regret that Miss K. Henrey has found it necessary to 
resign her _ as associate secretary of the Central Literature Committee for 
Moslems. It was that no steps should be taken at present to fill this 
vacancy, but that Miss Padwick be asked to give some time to supervising the 
work done by Miss Henrey. The executive secretary of the Council, the Rev. 
H. H. Riggs, will be away on furlough for the second half of the present year. 





India 


Aun a dozen representatives of Christian youth organizations, meeting 
in Nagpur on February Ist and 2nd under the auspices of the National 
Christian Council, decided to ask the Council to form a council on work among 
young people, for co-ordinating and directing the activities of the Christian 
youth movement in-India, the educational secretary of the National Christian 
Council being the convener. A number of organizations have for years been 
at work among children. The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. and the Student 
Christian Movement are among the best known of those with work for those 
beyond school age, and a number of Churches have youth guilds or leagues. 
The value is obvious of co-ordinating these various organizations. 

The conference made plans for setting up two headquarters and for in- 
augurating various activities in common, including the issue of two magazines, 
one of which should combine the existing Student Outlook, Young Men of India, 
Burma and Ceylon and Every member, and the other—Indian Christian Endeavour 
—should cover the interests of the Sunday School Union, Luther League, 
Wesley Guild and similar organizations. 

A representative conference of college principals and church leaders was held 
in Nagpur from March 30th to April Ist, to consider the subject of religious 
teaching in Christian colleges. A questionnaire had been sent out to collect 
such information as the time given to religious teaching, the methods used, the 
a followed, the following of a compulsory or voluntary system as regards 
chapel attendance, and so forth. Replies were received from all the Christian 
colleges (thirty-one arts, one agricultural, two teacher training) and make inter- 

ing reading. It appears that the time given weekly to Bible teaching varies 
from one hour at the Union Christian College at Alwaye to three hours at the 
Indore Christian College, the women’s medical college of Vellore and St John’s, 
Palamcottah. The average number of students per Bible teacher varies from 
— n at Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, to one hundred and five at 

ellore. 

The facing together of their common problems, such as those arising from the 
increase in secularism, the resurgence of ancient faiths and political difficulties, 
was of great benefit to the members of the conference. The determination to 
keep the colleges essentially Christian, whatever changes were necessary, was 
unanimous. 

The National Christian Council’s commission on Christian literature has 
thoroughly examined the situation in North India and will shortly issue its 
report. A substantial measure of co-ordination in publication and distribution 
seems at last to be within sight. 
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World Council of Churches 


ie January of this year four more Churches have accepted the invitation 

to join the World Council of Churches: namely, the Church of England 
in Australia, the Churches of Christ in Great Britain and Ireland, the Methodist 
Church of Mexico, the Congregational Union in Scotland. 

The Provisional Committee of the World Council greatly regrets the death of 
Dr G. Craig Stewart, Bishop of Chicago, who during the past two years gave 
energetic and valuable help to the work of the World Council ; the loss also of 
its Youth Secretary, Mr R H. Edwin Espy, who has accepted the position of 
General Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement in the United States. 

The refugee office of the Provisional Committee in Geneva has completed a 
comprehensive survey of the needs of non-Aryan Christian refugees and of the 
activities of the Christian Churches and other Christian organizations on their 
behalf. This survey is based on reports from national committees and other 
reliable sources, and covers the work being done in many countries of Europe, 
in America and elsewhere. It contains a report of the oecumenical activities of 
the World Council on behalf of refugees and a provisional directory of the chief 
refugee organizations all over the world. 

A group has been formed in Great Britain to integrate the study that is 
being done in that country on the responsibility of the Church for international 
order, following the Geneva conference of 1939. This group includes leadin 
members of a number of different Churches and oecumenical organizations an 
works in collaboration with the study department of the Provisional Committee. 





Australia 


HE Australian Intercommunion Group, including members of the 

Anglican, Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, has 

issued as an eight-page pamphlet a summary of discussions and proposals of 
the group, from 1937 to 1940, regarding intercommunion. 

The group was formed after, and as a result of, the conference held in Sydney 
in April 1937, when the ideal of a United Church in the Pacific was first dis- 
cussed as a possibility. For some time the group was unofficial ; but, latterly, 
authoritative bodies of the four Churches have, without accepting any particular 
conclusions, appointed representatives to it. 

The following draft proposal expresses certain results arrived at : 


(a) The Churches concerned recognize the Nicene Creed as a general statement 
of Christian belief, and shall agree to minister the sacrament of Holy Communion with the 
elements ordained by Christ, and with the use of His words of Institution. 

(6) There shall be a general interchange of ministerial commissions. 

(c) Each Church shall give its commission in and by the form used at the ordina- 
tion of its own ministers. 

(d) It is understood that the acceptance of a wider ministerial commission does 
not in any sense imply re-ordination, but represents, in the view of those who have 
taken part in these conferences, the only practical method of securing such an 
extension of ministerial authority as will accomplish the desired end. 


In an appendix a ‘ Declaration and Mutual Formula’ is proposed, for use, 
where desired, in ordaining a minister to a wider ministry than that of one branch 
of the divided Church. 
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North America 


| G has = the auspices of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 

a luncheon was held on March 16th in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, at which over one thousand were present. Among the guests were a 
number of distinguished members of European and Asiatic diplomatic services, 
and also outstanding American leaders of the world Christian movement, 
including many missionaries. 

Two items on the programme of addresses and music which have already 
been widely noticed in the press were the broadcast messages from H.M. the 
Queen of the Netherlands and H.E. the President of the United States. Both 
emphasized the great contribution made by the missionary work of the Church 
to international understanding and world peace. 

This was also the tenor of addresses delivered by other speakers, including 
one by Dr Mott, read on his behalf owing to his absence in Latin America. 

The Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work arranged for the annual 
conference of medical missionaries in New York City from June 5th to 9th. 
Clinical programmes were to be held in several of the hospitals, and those 
pertaiae in preventive medicine were invited to visit various health stations 
by the city Commissioner of Health. A special programme was drawn up of 
nursing practice and education for nurses on furlough. 

Much thought is being given by Lutheran and other churches to organising 
relief for missions cut off financially from the European home base. 





The Philippine Islands 


£ gg minutes of the enlarged biennial meeting of the Philippine Federation 

of Evangelical Churches, held in Manila from December 5th to 8th, 
1939, reached London during April. A number of recommendations were 
presented in reports from the several committees, concerning the unified five- 
year programme of Christian service planned at the executive committee in 
June 1939 (see Quarterly Notes for April, p. v). The recommendations were the 
bases of discussions at the Washington conference from April 9th to 14th, 
convened by the Philippine Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, and the Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Studies initiated in the Philippines five years ago, in preparation for the 
Madras meeting, had been epveiek and revised during the past twelve months 
and sent to the delegates in advance of the conference. These papers dealt 
with the Christian task in the light of rural needs, the social and economic 
environment of the churches, evangelism, training for Christian service, women’s 
work, religious education, medical work including the ministry to lepers, co- 
operation and ew 5 

oe the policies decided upon were those of sending missionaries for 
specialized tasks on a union basis and of providing funds interdenominationally 
for non-recurring projects. 

The Philippine Committee is to continue to study the economic and social 
conditions in the Islands in order to determine the policies for boards and 
churches, and to inform the Church in America and the public of what may be 
done before July 4th, 1946 (the date set for the final attainment of independence 
— Islands), to protect the Filipino —_ from the economic catastrophe 
threatened by the present independence law. 
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Korea 


T a meeting held in Seoul on January 19th the missionaries of the Methodist 
A Episcopal Church and of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, merged 
into one body, to be known as the Korea Mission Council of the Methodist 
Church. 

This step was the natural outcome of the union of Methodist churches 
which took place in the United States last year. It is noteworthy that the 
union of Korean Methodists into one Church had already been aeons 
in 1930. The present and the former Bishop of the Korean Methodist Church 
(Dr Chung and Dr Ryang) were both present at the above uniting session. 

In January two circuits in the East Manchuria district of the Korean 
Methodist Church became entirely self-supporting, making a total of six. In 
the same district a men’s missionary society was organized in December 1939, 
and is supporting two village missionaries. 





Netherlands Indies 


ie has been proposed that there should be formed in the Netherlands Indies 
a Council of Churches and Missions. At a meeting of representatives of 
churches and missions held in October 1939 in Batavia it was agreed that 
such a council should be formed and a special committee was appointed to draft 
the constitution and bye-laws. As soon as the members of the Council have 
accepted these statutes its organization will be established. 
The second general synod of the Protestant churches held recently in Batavia 
unanimously approved of the establishment of such a Council. 





Great Britain 


MISSIONARY conference on Africa was held in London on February 29th 

under the auspices of four missions: the Africa Inland, Egypt General, 

South Africa General and Sudan United. The four secretaries gave addresses 

describing conditions in the area in which they work, together presenting a 
picture of missionary development and needs in great tracts of Africa. 

By the time these Notes appear the annual meeting of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies will have taken place. It was to be held in London 
on June 13th and 14th. Special consideration was to be given to the part missions 
can take in the new colonial development policy of the government, to the 
effects of war upon the younger Churches, and to evangelism and adult literacy 
in India. The Rev. Frank Whittaker had been invited to be present and speak. 

The London Missionary Society, although facing a deficit of over £10,000, 
has made itself responsible, for at least one year, for the salary of a missionary 
of (a) the Free Church of Finland in North India; (6) the Paris mission in 
Madagascar ; (c) the Berlin mission in Africa. In addition it is contributing an 
additional missionary for not less than three years to West China. This means 
a total of about £1300. The secretary, in announcing this decision, writes : 


This decision makes our talk about the World Church take concrete form and become 
real ; so real that we are ready to put our hands in our pockets and pay for it. 
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Obituary 


On February 8th, 1940, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., the Rt. Rev. Pavi 
pE Scuwezinitz, D.D., a bishop of the Moravian Church, og 77. Bishop de Schweinitz 
was a leader not only in the missi cae! Btn of his own Church but also in missionary 
co-0 tion; he was at one time chairman of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. He represented the Conference at meetings of the International 
Missionary Council or its committee at Lake Mohawk in 1921 and at Oxford in 1923. 


On March 28th, in Berlin, Professor Jutius Ricuter, D.D., in his seventy-eighth 

, after a long illness. Dr Richter was the first —— of missionary studies in 

lin University, a missionary historian, editor and prolific writer. He was one of 
the best-known missionary leaders in the world, frequently representing Germany at 
international missionary meetings. 

On April 5th, 1940, in Calcutta, the Rev. CuarLes Freer ANDREWS, aged 69. 
Mr Andrews, known throughout India as ‘ Dinabandhu’ (‘ Friend of the Needy’), 
went to India in 1904 as a member of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi. Some ten years 
later he left the mission and devoted himself to championing the cause of Indians 
both within and beyond the borders of India. He attended the meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at Tambaram in December 1938. A memorial service and 
a public meeting of remembrance were held in London on April 12th. 





Directory 


Gold Coast.—Christian Council. 
The Rev. K. Horn, Achimota College, has taken the place of the Rev. J. Bardsley 
(resigned) as joint secretary with Mr J. G. T. Obaka-Torto. 





Subjects for Intercession 
July to September 1940 


Let us PRAY: That the present wars in Asia and Europe be brought to an end, and 
that a just peace may be established. 

Let us Pray: For ali who are suffering in body, mind or spirit from the consequences 
of war, especially those who have lost faith in God; that they may find Him 
again able to their need. 


Let us Pray: For the r Churches deprived of much help from the West, that 
they may be and aavaniagel aaa enabled by God. 

Let us Pray: That the Universal Church may keep its vision through all the present 
welter of violence and hatred, and be ready to play its part in rebuilding a new 
world after the war. 
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International Missionary Council 


R MOTT completed during May and June his visits to Brazil and the River 
Plate Republics. They proved to be not only timely but most fruitful. 

Dr Paton has remained in Great Britain since his return at the end of May. 
His work as chairman of the Committee on the Welfare of Internees and 
Prisoners of War has given him a great deal of additional work to do. 

Mr J. Merte Davis, Director of the Department of Social and Economic 
Research and Counsel, has prepared reports on the economic and social position 
of the churches of each of eight mission boards which are working in Mexico. 
This is being followed by a general report on the economic basis of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Mexico. He is also planning a visit to Jamaica and other 
parts of the Caribbean. 

Miss B. D. Gipson has been in America since June, giving help in the work 
of organizing American relief for continental missions, to which Dr WarnsHvuIs 
has devoted a large amount of his time. 

The meeting of the Ad Interim committee of the Council, which was to have 
been held in America in the autumn, has been postponed. 





The War and Missions 


ETHERLANDS INDIES.—All male missionaries of German nationality 
(numbering 64) have been interned. 

New Guinea (Mandated area).—Five more German missionaries of the 
Neuendettelsau mission have been interned, including the superintendent, the 
Rev. W. Flierl. 

Appeals for helping missions cut off from their European base are being made 
in America, and the Lutheran World Convention, which has the most direct 
relationships with a large proportion of the missions affected, has already raised 
ae and, up to the end of June, had sent nearly $75,000 to Africa, China, 
India, the Near Hast, Madagascar, Japan and New Guinea. 

The International Missionary Council has been raising a fund and several of 
the larger American boards have already made interim contributions, and are 

reparing to ask their constituency for large sums in the autumn. $21,000 had 
Coon sent abroad by mid-July by the International Missionary Council. 
It was possible before the invasion of Norway for the other three Scandi- 
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navian countries to send out to the Finnish mission fields the Kr 100,000 
collected by them. Sweden ho to send another Kr 40,000 or Kr 50,000. 
Paris Mission.—Contacts have been made with stations in M 


adagascar, 
French West Africa and New Caledonia. It is ho that American, South 
African and Australian missions will help to maintain the work. The London 


committee of the mission will be, so far as possible, responsible for Basutoland 
and Barotseland work. 






The Christian Approach to the Jews 


A UNITED conference on the Christian approach to the Jews was held in 
London on June llth, and was attended by representatives of some 
sixteen organizations and by co-opted members. The discussion inevitably 


turned on the task and experiences of Christian missions to Jews in the present 
war situation, and reports on the work of a number of organizations were 
presented. The need to study and follow up the vocational, intellectual and 
spiritual trends which the Jew is revealing as a result of the new environment 
into which he is being brought as a refugee emerged as a major responsibility. 





North America 


fbr Foreign Missions Conference held its forty-seventh annual meeting at 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, from June 10th to 13th. The main theme of 
the meeting was ‘ the imperatives of the Christian world mission,’ and naturally 
the situation of Christian missions in the present time of war took a leading 
place in thought and planning. 

The following is an excerpt from a resolution which was adopted : 

“It was voted to recommend to the constituent boards that they call to the 
attention of their churches in North America the necessity of our expressing 
ourselves as Christians in this time of world suffering and war fenebs along 
the following lines which represent in our view extreme urgency. . . . 

1. That we do not permit the disastrous diversions of war to break the 
practical and spiritual fellowship between ourselves and any other Christian 
group around the world, no matter what its political alignment may be, for we 
remember with tenderness the spiritual struggles through which our brethren 


are passing. 

2. That we enter as we have not yet begun to do the fellowship of suffering 
by taking upon ourselves the relief of hunger, pain, isolation and helplessness 
of war’s victims in every land. . . . 

3. That in the face of widespread cynicism and spiritual despair, general in 
America as in other areas of the ant we reaffirm, publicly as churches and 
privately as Christians, our belief in the sgyereignty of God the Father of all 
men; our continued confidence that there must be in His world a just and 
righteous political order determinedly and obediently worked out by His children. 

To this end, therefore, we see the importance of preparing our people by 
careful study, by continuous prayer, by preaching of the Word in season and 
out of season, for such participation in ff rovemce emerging world order we may 
be called upon to enter. . . . 


4, We appeal to our people to remember that Christianity has made its 






greatest advances in times of international chaos. . . . Thus in time of adversity 


and a nt setback our fathers planned, prayed and worked towards that 
far-off Sor which must never be out of the Christian’s vision. They builded 
better than they knew. 

We recommend, therefore, that in a spirit of true Christian boldness we 
keep before the churches of North America the fact that in the missionary work 
of the church is the most creative constructive adventure in world order in 
which the wore Christian layman can engage in a time like this, and that 
we express our feeling that it is an indispensable prerequisite to any lasting 
peace or any permanent order of justice a goodwill” 

A conference of newly appointed missionaries—nearly one hundred, from 
fifteen societies—was held at Swarthmore College coterminously with the 
meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference, the evening sessions of which were 
open to the outgoing missionaries. 

From July 8th to 19th there was held at Silver Bay the second session of the 
Far Eastern Seminar. Over fifty persons attended, including pastors, theo- 
logical students, prospective missionary candidates and secretaries of several 
missionary societies. The seminars included aspects of the history and philo- 
sophy of China and Japan as well as surveys of medicine in China and of 
education in China and rt 

Four rural training schools for missionaries on furlough will be held in the 
United States during the coming winter and spring. 





Great Britain 


TS Conference of British Missionary Societies held its annual meeting in 
London this year, on June 13th and 14th, and was non-residential. 
Reports were presented from the various committees of the Conference. A 
new committee for the West Indies has been constituted, to care for questions 
affecting that area. 

Behind all the addresses and discussions at the meeting lay the conviction 
that the present grave world situation constitutes a day of opportunity for the 
Church in every land, and the note of humble confidence was repeatedly struck. 
A great contribution to the meeting was made by two speakers not officially 
in the missionary movement, Sir Zimmern and the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The former spoke on the spiritual crisis in Europe, and Lord 
Lloyd on the new government policy of colonial development and welfare, and 
the place the Church can have in it. (Two articles based on this policy appear 
on pp. 452-62 and 470-76 of this issue of the Review.) 

e Rev. W. J. Noble, the chairman of the Standing Committee of the 
Conference, broadcast on July 28th an appeal for financial help for the 
Scandinavian missions. The appeal had produced at the end of August £3042. 
It may perhaps be mentioned here that the Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax, 
in a recent letter to Dr Paton, expressed the view that he would regret it if the 
responsibility which Christian people rightly feel towards the special needs and 
charities that press upon us in war time should lead them to desert the per- 
— and univ Christian obligation of supporting foreign missionary 
work, 


A conference on the Christian Approach to the Jews is reported on p. ii. 
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Japan 


Tes committee appointed to elect a successor to the Rev. A. Ebisawa as 

secretary of the National Christian Council has recommended the Rev. 
Tsunetaro Miyakoda. Mr Miyakoda is on the staff of Aoyama Gakuin where 
he will continue for about a year. 

The chairman (Bishop Abe), vice-chairman and chairman of the National 
Emergency Service Commission and five representatives of local councils were 
appointed to represent the National Christian Council at the national cele- 
brations at Koshiwara Shrine on June 19th. Certain churches were also 
represented, making a Christian delegation of about two hundred (out of 36,000). 

Bishop Abe reports that the committee on relations of Christian schools to 
the government, consisting of Chairman Kanzaki, National Christian Education 
Association, President Yasui of the Women’s Christian College, the Honourable 
Matsuyama Tsunejiro, M.P. and himself, had had nearly an hour’s conference 
with the Minister of Education. They had assured him that while in the ~— 
ning Christianity was brought to Japan by western people, there was no co 
between Christian education and the development of the Japanese national 
spirit. Mr Matsuura assured them that the government deeply appreciated 
the important contribution to the nation that was being me by Christian 
schools and emphasized that there was no ground whatever for feeling that 
there was a hostile attitude in the Department of Education and that there 
was no objection to the continued service of missionary teachers. 

(Only the main facts of the recent Japanese action regarding foreign mission- 
aries had been received when these notes went to press.) 
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China 


R W. Y. CHEN, General Secretary of the National Christian Council, and 

the Rev. Ronald Rees have recently visited the western provinces. 
Consultations with missionaries and others at work in those regions have con- 
vinced them more forcibly than ever of the tremendous opportunity and 
responsibility facing the Christian Church by reason of the rapidity with which 
conditions there are changing. In addition to a permanent population of a 
hundred million, there is now to be taken into account the impact of the im- 
migrant population, including, as it does, the actual and potential leadership 
of the country. The manner in which the western provinces are enlarging 
their horizons and coming into association with the rest of China, through the 
advent of much of the university life of the country, the industrial development 
caused by the establishment of large factories in those areas and the opening-up 
of communications by road and railway construction, is already recognized as 
having immense significance for the work of the Church and as calling for the 
closest possible co-operation and consultation. Proposals have already been 
made at a recent Yunnan conference for a distribution among the denominations 
of the responsibility for the newly opened or poorly occupied areas. A Rural 
Church Committee has been set up in Szechwan province, and rural experi- 
mental work is taking place. The West China branch office of the National 
Christian Council now established in Chungking has formed a Committee on 
the Co-operative Movement, for research, training and community experiment, 
under the leadership of Mr T. H. Sun and the Rev. J. C. Mathieson. A West 
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China section of the National Committee for Christian Religious Education is 
also at work. 

As regards training for service in thé Church, the Union Theological School, 
which opened in Chengtu with four students, now has thirty-eight, men and 
women. 

Mr L. D. Cio has been appointed General Secretary of the Christian Literature 
Society for China. He had for some time previously been acting in that capacity. 





India 


é first report of the Peripatetic Institute Committee of the United 
Provinces Christian Council appeared in the National Christian Council 
Review for June. It is a new scheme of intensive training for villagers, workers 
and leaders and has proved a most promising feature of village work. The plan 
pom a week of intensive instruction, teaching and inspiration, with a three- 
old purpose : (1) to lift the local group to a higher level of Christian experience 
and a higher standard of Christian living; (2) to provide special training to 
selected local leaders to enable them to lead short services and otherwise assist 
in the absence of a pastor; (3) to provide a special period of instruction and 
inspiration for the pastors and catechists of the area. The program also 
provides classes for adult literacy, following Dr Laubach’s method. The results 
of the Institutes have been encouraging beyond expectation and it is planned to 
increase their number, making a larger use of local leaders. It will be remem- 
bered that the realization of this new scheme was made possible by a generous 
gift from America. 

The National Christian Council has published ! the results of a survey carried 
out during 1938 and 1939 of evangelistic work in Bengal, area by area. Many 
recommendations are made, which will be carefully considered. A similar survey 
on Maharashtra has been issued, but has not yet reached London. 


1 Survey of Evangelistic Opportunities, Bengal 1939. See Bibliography, No. 348. 





Africa 


’Q\HE Christian Council of South Africa has been doing what it can to give 

practical assistance to the continental missionary societies at work in its 
territory, collecting relief funds, undertaking, where necessary, responsibility 
for land and for the supply of relief staff. Every effort has been made to remain 
in touch with those missionaries who have been interned, and permission to 
visit them has been secured. 

On June 26th and 27th a general missionary conference was held in Pretoria 
on African family life. The papers read at this conference have been published 
in cyclostyle form by the executive committee of the Council (price 2s. 9d.). 

A sub-committee on the education and welfare of women and girls was 
— in September 1939 by the Advisory Committee on Education in the 
Colonies. A secretary of the Conference of British Missionary Societies was a 
member of the sub-committee whose report was presented in August 1940, 
but had not been published at the time of writing. 
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Congo 


A T the annual meeting of the Conséil Protestant du Congo, which was held 
in Léopoldville in February, the following recommendation was made : 


In line with the recommendations of Tambaram, and in view of present war con- 
ditions which make it difficult or impossible for missionaries to study in Belgium, we 
recommend that provision be made at Léopoldville for French study and general 
orientation of new missionaries; this under the direction of the secretariat of the 
C.P.C. The possibility of older missionaries sharing in these courses, improving their 
French and at the same time contributing valuable guidance to newcomers, is also 
one The fact that enquiries have ly been made looking to this end, and 
that union missionary hostel affords useful facilities for the purpose, are contri 
butory factors in support of this recommendation. 


We assume that this plan is being followed up. 





International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures 


bye chairman of the executive committee of the Institute has had regret- 

fully to announce the suspension of its activities during the continuance 
of the war in Europe. The quarterly journal Africa appeared in July but will 
not be published again for the time being. The Institute has not come to an 
end and hopes to resume its activities in a new post-war age. Some half-dozen 
books are alent in the press, or in preparation, and it is hoped to publish them 
in the next few months. 





Netherlands Indies 


‘iy an from mission headquarters in Holland indicates that they are com- 
ow 4 cut off from their missions in the Netherlands East Indies and 

they ask that everything ible may be done to assist the missions consuls on 
the spot, to whom full authority has been given to act on behalf of the directors. 
From a report received from Count van Randwijck in Batavia, it is learned 
that an emergency missions board has been set up in the Netherlands Indies, 
under the chairmanship of Professor J. M. J. Schepper (an ex-missions director), 
and with a membership representing twelve missionary organizations. The 


presence on this committee of an official of the Central Church Board, in the e 


person of the Rev. K. Kortelijk, has given encouraging proof of the willingness 
of the Protestant Church of the Netherlands Indies to come to the spiritual and 
material aid of the Dutch missions and to recognize responsibility for them. 

Out of the one hundred and fifty-six European male missionaries employed 
by these twelve bodies, sixty-six are still at work as full-time missionaries, 
eight of them having been transferred to the Bataklands, Nias and Salatiga 
mission fields, which are those most severely affected by the internment measures. 
With the European personnel thus drastically reduced, much more responsibility 
is falling upon the native church and mission workers. 

The maintenance of the work, even in its reduced form, requires forty to 
fifty thousand guilders 2 month and an energetic appeal for its continuation 
has been addressed to all Netherlands Indies Protestants. A total of $5000 
had been received from the United States at the time these Notes went to press. 
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The Philippine Islands 


Ts Executive Committee of the Philippine Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference has outlined a program of education on the economic 
implications of political independence. this will implement one of the findings 
of the ee Conference held in Washington last April, which called 
attention to the fact that the Independence Law will affect the economy of the 
Islands radically and adversely. 
The Executive Committee recommends a publication program, covering 
the salient facts about the Washington Conference and various aspects of 
Philippine-American relations. 


The Universal Week of Prayer 


HE annual Universal Week of Prayer for 1941 will be observed from 
January 5th to 12th. An endeavour of this kind to bring together, in 
one corporate act of worship and intercession, the Christian fellowship all over 
the world has, in a time of war, greater significance and value than ever. 
Many means of communication are closed or at least restricted. Actual meetings 
between Christians from different parts of the world are hard to contrive. But 
here is a way of coming together that no political situation can prevent or touch. 
The International Missionary Council is taking steps to urge upon its constituent 
bodies their participation in the Week of Prayer. 





Obituary 


On July 8th, 1940, in Ithaca, N.Y., Dr Coartes TempLeMaN LoraM, Chairman 
and Director of Studies of the Yale University Graduate School Department of Culture 
Contacts and Race Relations, aged 61. Dr Loram was born in Natal and was for 
thirty years in the South African Colonial Service, prior to his appointment to Yale in 
1931. He had been a member of the South Africa Native Affairs Commission. 


Subjects for Intercession 
October to December 1940 


Let us Pray: That peace may be restored to the world, and that when it comes the 
nations may be ready for the task of reconstruction. 

Let us Pray: That to that end the Church may strive unceasingly to prepare men 
now for the great task which will face them, by upholding high ideals, combating 
the growth of hatred or desire for revenge. 

Let us Pray: For all those suffering from the war—the wounded and maimed, the 
bereaved and lonely, the homeless and orphaned, the interned and prisoners, and 
those who cannot face tragedy and fear death. 

Let us Pray: For all missionaries enduring anxiety and privation, cut off from their 
home country, and for all who are interned. 

Ler us Pray: That the International Missionary Council, and its officers and all its 
constituent Councils, may be given wisdom and insight in ordering its work during 
this difficult time, and may prepare for a speedy resumption of its world fellowship 
at the earliest moment possible. 
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Directory 


Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 
The Rev. Tsunetaro Miyakoda has been ene eapetanty. 
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